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CHAPTER  I. 


The  sound  of  our  steps  crossing  the  terrace 
was  heard  within  the  chateau  as  we  returned 
from  our  ineffectual  search  ;  and,  on  entering 
the  vestibule,  the  first  object  on  which  my  eye 
fell  was  the  form  of  Father  Ferdinand,  advanc- 
inij  to  meet  me.  The  natural  clear  brown  of 
his  complexion  had  now  given  way  to  a  deadly 

1^  paleness ;  and  I  saw  by  the  haggard  anxiety  of 
the  noble  old  man's  eye,  the  tremulous  eager- 
ness of  his  lip,  and  the  agitation  that  pervaded 

li  his  whole  frame,  how  deep  and  heartfelt  was  the 

"^  interest  which  he  took  in  the  fate  of  those  to 

^   whom  he  was  attached. 

^        VOL.  n.  ^.  B 


*' Have  you  found  her?"  he  cried;  "have 
you  found  her  ?" 

A  mournful  silence  was  the  only  reply ;  and 
the  Priest,  clasping  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
remained  for  a  moment  or  two  apparently  in 
prayer.  When  the  hand  was  withdrawn,  how- 
ever, it  was  clear  that  tears  had  mingled  u  ith 
his  orisons ;  and,  turning  away  from  the  gaze  of 
the  domestics,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led 
me  towards  the  library.  There,  closing  the 
door,  he  cast  himself -into  a  seat,  and  gave  way 
to  a  burst  of  feeling,  which  certainly  did  not 
lower  him  in  my  estimation. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  terrible,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  somewhat  recovered  himself.  "  This  is, 
indeed,  most  terrible  ;  and  even  I,  who  am  too 
well  accustomed  to  witness  scenes  of  death,  and 
crime,  and  sorrow,  am  overpowered  1)3^  this." 

"  Is  Monsieur  de  Villardin  dead,  then?"  I 
exclaimed,  misunderstanding  him.  "  Is  he 
dead?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  Priest,  "he  is* still  alive, 
and  likely  to  live  ;  but,  I  fear  me,"  he  added,  "is 
likely  to  live  only  to  wretchedness  and  remorse. 


Tell  me  !  tell  me,  my  son,  how  did  all  this 
happen  ?  for  it  seems  you  were  the  only  one  pre- 
sent at  the  time  this  fatal  catastrophe  occurred." 
To  answer  his  question  was  more  difficult 
than  it  would  seem  at  first  sight ;  for  it  required 
no  small  care  to  avoid  mingling  the  dark  sus- 
picions that  were  in  my  own  mind  with  the  facts 
that  I  myself  had  seen,  especially  as  I  perceived 
that  the  Priest  himself  entertained  many  doubts 
of  the  event  which  had  occurred  having  been 
purely  accidental.  All  that  he  could  posi- 
tively know,  indeed,  must  have  been  obtained 
from  such  information  as  the  physicians  and 
the  domestic  had  gleaned  from  the  broken  ac- 
count I  had  given  on  first  returning  to  the 
cliateau,  but  it  was  evident  to  me  that  his  own 
knowledge  of  foregone  facts  had  led  his  mind 
to  dark  suspicions,  for  which  he  now  sought,  in 
his  conversation  with  me,  either  confirmation  or 
disproof  I  replied,  however,  as  cautiously  as 
I  could,  telling  him  the  simple  facts  as  they  had 
happened,  but  abstaining  scrupulously  from  all 
remarks.  My  manner,  beyond  doubt,  was 
embarrassed,  for  I  would  fain  have  spoken 
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freely  with  the  Priest^  and  fully  believed,  even 
at  the  time,  that  I  might  do  so  without  danger  ; 
but  I  imagined  that  I  had  no  right  to  give  ut- 
terance to  the  slightest  unascertained  particular, 
and  therefore  evinced  a  backwardness  to  explain 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  which  he 
instantly  remarked. 

"  Are  you  deceiving  me,  my  son?"  he  asked, 
gravely. 

"  No,  indeed.  Father,"  I  answered,  "  I  am 
telling  you  the  simple  truth ;  but  for  reasons  of 
my  own  you  must  let  me  do  so  without  com- 
ment, and  draw  your  own  deductions  from  what 
you  yourself  know." 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said,  after  musing  a  mo- 
ment, "  you  say  that  you  were  turning  back  to 
ask  him  where  his  carbine  was  placed  when  you 
saw  the  accident  that  occurred.  Tell  me  now, 
my  son,  did  your  never-failing  memory  and 
attention  abandon  you  in  the  present  instance  ; 
or  had  you  not  forgotten,  in  reality,  where  he 
had  told  you  that  the  weapon  was  to  be 
found  ?" 

*'  I  had  not  forgotten,"  I  replied,  "  and  only 


turned  back  with  that  excuse,  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  leave  him  just  at  that  moment." 

"  Tlien  you  must  have  apprehended  some- 
thing," said  the  Priest ;  "  tell  me  what  it  was, 
and  why  you  did  so.  You  may  do  so  safely,  my 
son ;  for  I  pledge  my  word  that  your  reply 
never  passes  my  lips." 

Thus  pressed  home,  I  replied,  "  Certainly  I 
did  apprehend  something,  good  Father ;  but  my 
apprehensions  were  quite  vague  and  unformed, 
pointing  to  no  particular  object,  and  having  no 
very  definite  cause." 

"  Then  why  did  you  entertain  fears  at  all," 
demanded  Father  Ferdinand,  "if  you  had  seen 
nothing  to  excite  them?" 

"  I  had  seen  much  to  excite  fears  of  every 
kind,"  I  answered ;  "  the  whole  demeanour  of 
Monsieur  de  Villardin,  his  altered  habits,  his 
look,  the  fierceness  of  his  manner,  the  wildness 
of  his  eye,  all  made  me  fear  that  he  was  hardly 
sane,  and  that  surely  was  excuse  sufficient  for 
general  apprehensions." 

"  It  was,"  said  the  Priest,  "  it  was ;  and  your 
conduct  was  so  just  and  proper  in  writing  to  me 
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at  first,  that  I  will  not  believe  you  conceal  any 
thing  from  me  now." 

"  Father  Ferdinand,  1  will  tell  you  the  truth," 
I  rejoined,  as  he  was  about  to  proceed  ;  '•'  I  con- 
ceal from  you  no  fact  of  any  kind;  but  I  do 
retain  in  my  own  bosom  all  those  deductions 
which  I  have  made  from  the  same  events  that  I 
have  detailed  to  you." 

"  It  matters  little,"  he  said,  "  it  matters  little  ! 
The  truth  of  all  1  shall  soon  know  from  this 
unhappy  man,  if  ever  he  recover  the  use  of  his 
reason,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  my 
own  conclusions." 

"  Has  he  been  roused  from  the  stupor  into 
which  he  had  fallen  ?"  I  asked. 

'•'  Completely,"  answered  the  confessor,  "  but 
he  is  now  in  a  state  of  raving  delirium,  which  is 
still  more  fearful.  Of  course,  however,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  go  and  see  him;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  will  not  be  better  for  you  and  me, 
and  old  Jerome  Laborde,  with  whom  all  secrets 
are  safe,  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  entire  tend- 
ance of  the  Duke  during  his  illness,  than  to 
suffer  others,  on  whose  discretion  we  cannot 


rely,  to  wait  upon  him.  Men  in  delirium  often 
say  fearful  things,  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
—  whether  the  breakings-forth  of  long  sup- 
pressed remorse,  or  the  mere  dreamings  of  a 
disordered  imagination  —  make  deep  impression 
on  the  hearers,  and  are  often  transmitted  to 
others  with  all  the  evidence  of  truth.  We  had 
better,  perhaps,  watch  him  alone.  Do  you  un- 
derstand ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  I  replied,  "  and  will  be  guided 
in  all  things  by  your  counsel.  Father.  Would 
that  you  had  come  before  to  direct  us." 

"  Would  I  had  !  would  I  had  !"  replied  the 
Priest,  sadly.  "  But  it  was  impossible.  I  set 
out  from  Rennes  as  soon  as  I  received  your 
letter,  and  travelled  even  with  far  more  haste 
than  beseemed  my  age  and  my  profession." 

We  now  repaired  to  the  chamber  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Villardin,  and  made  arrangements 
with  the  physician  —  in  whom  the  confessor 
appeared  to  place  full  confidence — for  carrying 
into  execution  what  had  been  already  proposed. 
It  was  at  once  determined  that  we  should  each 
watch  six  hours  at  a  time  by  the  couch  of  the 
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sick  man,  whose  ravings  were  certainly  of  a 
nature  to  be  kept  secret  as  far  as  possible.  Now 
he  would  call  upon  the  Count  de  Mesnil  — now 
use  harsh  and  cruel  words,  as  if  towards  his 
wife  — now  speak  of  a  cunningly  devised  scheme 
to  end  it  all  at  once  — now  talk  of  a  bloody  grave 
beneath  the  oak;  and,  in  short,  he  would  let  drop 
a  thousand  wild  and  whirling  words,  which,  with 
all  their  incoherence,  might  very  well  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  much  that  he  would  willingly 
have  concealed,  and  to  the  suspicion  of  other 
acts,  of  which,  perhaps,  he  was  innocent,  though 
he  never  gave  his  mind  time  to  remain  long 
enough  upon  the  fearful  facts  that  busied  it,  to 
pour  forth  any  thing  like  a  coherent  tale  in  re- 
gard to  either  of  them. 

As  the  physician  had  now  done  his  part,  and 
as  I  bore  on  my  face  sufficient  traces  of  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  the  confessor  took  upon  himself 
the  first  six  hours'  watch,  saying,  that  while  he 
sat  up  he  would  write  to  the  uncle  of  Madame 
de  Villardin,  whose  domains  were  situated 
in  the  Orleanois. 

I  certainly  never  remember   to   have   been 


more  fatigued,  and  willingly  took  advantage  of 
the  good  priest's  proposal.  As  I  retired  with 
the  medical  man,  however,  I  asked  him  eagerly 
what  was  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  the 
Duke  when  we  brought  him  home;  and,  in  reply, 
he  explained  to  me  that  though  his  skull  was  not 
fractured,  yet  a  severe  concussion  of  the  brain 
had  taken  place,  from  his  head  having  struck,  in 
the  fall,  either  some  projecting  rock,  or  some 
piece  of  the  broken  bridge.  From  the  ravings 
which  had  since  come  on,  he  feared,  he  said, 
that  there  was  a  tendency  to  inflammation  ; 
and  on  my  pressing  to  know  what  would  be 
the  result,  he  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  say- 
ing, that  the  result  was  in  the  hands  of  God 
alone ;  he  himself  could  not  venture  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  did  not  sleep  more  than  four  or  five  hours, 
and,  on  rising,  proceeded  towards  the  apart- 
ments of  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  in  order  to 
take  my  place  by  his  bedside.  I  found  old 
Jerome  Laborde  already  there,  however ;  who, 
having  been  made  aware  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  preceding  night,  had  come  about  half 
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an  hour  before  to  relieve  the  Priest.  By  this 
time  the  Duke  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep, 
from  which  I  augured  well;  and  leaving  the 
old  major-domo  to  hold  out  his  watch,  I  de- 
scended to  the  saloon,  feeling  most  oppressively 
that  deep  and  shadowy  gloom  which  always 
seems  to  fall  over  a  house  where  such  a  sudden 
and  fatal  event  has  taken  place  as  that  which 
distinguished  the  foregoing  evening.  The  low- 
voice  in  which  every  one  spoke  when  they 
met,  the  stealthy  pace  with  which  every  one 
moved  about  the  mansion,  the  stillness  which 
pervaded  the  whole  place,  expressed  the  sense 
of  awe  that  was  felt  by  every  bosom,  and  had 
somethinof  awful  in  itself. 

o 

All  this  struck  me  much  as  I  descended 
the  stairs  ;  but,  on  entering  the  saloon, 
there  was  something  mere  painful  still  to  be 
encountered.  The  little  Laura  de  Villardin 
was  playing  near  one  of  the  windows  with  some 
trinkets  of  her  mother's,  but,  the  moment  I 
entered,  she  ran  up  to  me  with  open  arms,  and 
holding  up  her  fair  face  towards  me,  exclaimed, 
"  Oh  I   tell  me  —  tell   me,  where  is  mamma  ? 
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Suzette  says  she  is  dead,  and  I  shall  never  see 
her  again.  What  does  dead  mean  ?  Where  is 
she  gone  to  ?  '* 

It  was  impossible  to  hear  such  questions 
calmly ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  my  father's 
death,  I  wept  like  a  child.  Suzette  herself  now 
•entered  the  saloon,  and,  for  a  moment,  her 
eyes  and  mine  met.  Whether  what  I  felt  to- 
wards her  was  very  visibly  expressed  in  my 
glance  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but  she  turned 
extremely  red,  and,  casting  down  her  eyes, 
caught  the  little  girl  by  the  arm  and  drew  her 
rudely  out  of  the  room.  In  truth,  I  was  not' 
sorry  to  be  spared  more  questions ;  and,  taking 
my  hat,  I  walked  forth  into  the  park. 

The  morninor  was  as  warm  and  brioht  as 
that  of  the  preceding  day;  and  a  feeling  of 
painful  curiosity  impelled  me  directly  towards 
the  spot  where  the  accident  had  occurred  on 
the  night  before.  I  followed  the  exact  path 
which  I  had  pursued  with  Madame  de  Vil- 
lardin,  and  as  I  turned  from  the  lateral  alley 
where  w^e  had  met  the  Duke,  into  the  short 
path  which  led  to  the  broken  bridge,  I  sud^ 
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denly  saw  the  form  of  Father  Ferdinand  stand- 
ing at  the  very  point  to  which  I  was  directing 
my  steps.  He  turned  round  as  I  approached, 
and,  without  any  apparent  surprise,  beckoned 
me  towards  him.  I  walked  on  at  once ;  and, 
for  two  or  three  minutes  after  I  had  come  up, 
we  stood  gazing  together  in  silence  upon  all 
that  remained  of  the  wooden  arch  which  had 
there  spanned  across  the  river,  and  which  I 
myself  had  passed  over  on  horseback  not  five 
days  before.  Very  little  of  it  was  now  to  be 
seen,  for  full  twelve  feet  of  the  centre  had 
fallen  into  the  river  and  had  been  carried  away  ; 
but  enough  still  remained  attached  to  the  piles 
at  the  sides  to  show,  in  some  degree,  the 
manner  of  the  accident,  though  not  the  cause. 
The  nails  which  had  fixed  the  cross  supports 
to  the  rafters,  had  either  given  way,  or  had 
been  drawn  out :  and  the  two  main  beams 
which  upheld  the  whole,  having  been  deprived 
of  every  thing  that  strengthened  them,  had 
broken  at  the  side  nearest  the  chateau,  and  — 
dragged  down  by  their  own  weight  from  the 
piles  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river — had  fallen 
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with  the  rest  of  the  woodwork  into  the  current, 
and  been  carried  away. 

A  part,  however,  of  one  of  them  remained, 
as  I  have  said,  attached  to  the  side  where  we 
stood ;  and,  after  contemplating  the  whole  for 
some  time  in  silence,  the  Priest  laid  his  hand 
upon  my  arm,  as  he  saw  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  broken  beams,  and  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
half  stern,  half  sorrowful,  "  Do  you  remark 
nothing  there,  my  son?" 

I  stooped  down  and  looked  more  closely, 
but  still  kept  silence ;  and  he  added,  "  Then  I 
will  ask  you,  in  plainer  terms,  do  you  not  per- 
ceive the  marks  of  a  saw?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do,"  replied  I,  rising  up. 

"  It  is  enough,"  he  said,  and  with  his  foot 
pushed  the  fragments  of  the  beams  over  into 
the  water,  which  was  easily  accomplished,  as 
all  that  held  them  had  already  been  nearly 
wrenched  out  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  rest 
of  the  bridge.  Father  Ferdinand  and  myself 
gazed  at  each  other  for  several  moments  with 
sad  and  bitter  hearts,  and  then,  feeling  that 
nothing  more  need  be  said  between  us,  we  each 
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turned  on  our  way  without  another  word. 
Father  Ferdinand  took  the  path  back  to  the 
chateau,  but  I  walked  on  towards  Juvigny,  in 
the  sad  hope  of  hearing  from  good  Jacques 
Marlot  that  the  body  of  Madame  de  Villardin 
had  been  found.  On  my  arrival,  however,  I 
learned  that  Madame  Marlot  herself,  who,  it 
seems,  was  in  a  delicate  situation,  had  been  so 
agitated  and  alarmed  by  all  the  disturbance  and 
anxiety  of  the  preceding  night,  as  to  be  obliged 
to  keep  her  bed  that  morning ;  and  the  large- 
nosed  Bretonne  servante,  who  gave  me  these 
tidings,  added,  that  her  master  was  gone  over 
to  the  gate  of  the  convent,  and  that  I  should 
certainly  meet  him  there  if  I  walked  that  way. 

I  did  as  she  suggested,  and  met  Jacques 
Marlot  returning  from  the  convent ;  but  he 
informed  me  that  no  trace  had  been  discovered 
of  the  body  of  Madame  de  Villardin  :  and,  as 
his  wife  was  ill,  I  turned  back  towards  the 
chateau.  As  I  passed  by  the  bridge  again,  I 
found  Gaspard  de  Belville,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  servants,  examining  the  spot  where  the 
fatal  event  had  occurred  :  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
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cult  for  me  to  perceive,  that  the  whole  house- 
hold looked  upon  the  page  and  myself  as  irre- 
concileable  enemies,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  servants  drew  away  from  his  side  when  1 
approached.  As  I  had  most  scrupulously 
avoided  mentioning  even  his  name  to  any  one 
when  not  absolutely  called  upon  to  do  so,  it 
must  have  been  from  Gaspard  himself  that  the 
domestics  had  learned  that  any  degree  of  en- 
mity existed  between  us.  At  all  events,  their 
having  discovered  the  fact  was  by  no  means  to 
his  advantage ;  for  as  my  good  will  was  of  more 
value  in  the  family  than  his,  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  stood  in  regard  to  the 
Duke,  my  favour  was  of  course  more  courted, 
— and  it  often  happened  that  it  was  courted  at 
liis  expense. 

As  I  wished  to  be  asked  no  questions  upon 
the  subject,  1  passed  on,  without  noticing  any 
one,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  the  me- 
lancholy rooms  of  the  chateau,  I  went  to  take 
the  place  of  good  Jerome  Laborde.  While  I 
watched  by  Monsieur  de  Villardin  he  woke  from 
the  sleep  into  which  he  had  fallen;  but  so  far 
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from  my  anticipations  of  amendment  being 
realised,  he  appeared  infinitely  more  delirious 
than  ever.  His  words,  however,  were  now  so 
incoherent  and  wild,  that  the  most  suspicious 
ear  could  have  drawn  no  meaning  from  them ; 
and  thus  luckily  they  continued  through  the  rest 
of  his  illness.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  he  remain- 
ed in  the  same  condition,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
period  a  material  change  for  the  better  began  to 
manifest  itself,  and  the  ravings  to  which  he  had 
been  subject  ceased  entirely ;  though,  by  this  time, 
he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  infant  weakness. 

Innumerable  visitors  had  presented  themselves 
at  the  chateau,  as  the  tidings  spread  through 
the  country ;  and  all  who  could  hope  to  obtain 
any  thing  by  his  death  were  most  assiduous 
and  tender  in  their  enquiries.  Shortly  before 
he  recovered  his  reason,  also,  the  Count  de 
Loris,  the  uncle  of  his  late  wife  —  warned  of 
Madame  de  Villardin's  death  by  a  letter  from 
Father  Ferdinand,  with  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted—  appeared  at  the  chateau,  and  took 
up  his  abode  there  for  the  time ;  but  as  he  had 
never  heard  of  any  dissensions  between  his  niece 
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and  her  husband,  and  care  was  taken  not  to 
make  him  aware  of  the  painful  state  in  which 
they  had  lived  for  the  last  five  or  six  months, 
the  good  old  Count  expressed,  and,  I  believe, 
felt  as-  much  anxiety  in  regard  to  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  His 
manners  were  simple  and  kind  to  all  around  him, 
and  when  informed  by  Father  Ferdinand  of  the 
share  I  had  borne  in  several  of  the  late  events, 
he  embraced  me  tenderly,  and,  after  thanking 
me  repeatedly,  made  me  relate  every  particular 
in  regard  to  the  accident  which  had  befallen  his 
unhappy  niece.  The  warm  tears  coursed  each 
other  down  his  cheeks  as  I  proceeded,  and  when 
I  had  ended,  he  said,  "  If  ever  I  can  serve  you, 
young  gentleman,  let  me  know.  I  am  a  man  of 
few  words,  but  I  mean  what  I  say." 

I  gave  him  full  credit  for  doing  so,  and  I  only 
did  him  justice.  After  the  delirium  had  left 
Monsieur  de  Villardin,  his  health  continued  to 
improve  every  hour ;  but  still  it  was  the  most 
painful  convalescence  that  ever  I  beheld.  He 
scarcely  spoke  a  word  to  any  one,  and  his  eyes 
roamed  round  those  that  surrounded  his  bed 
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with  a  searching  and  anxious  glance,  that  was 
terrible  to  those  who  understood  the  feelings 
in  which  it  arose.  When  he  began  to  speak 
again,  it  was  but  one  word  at  a  time,  and  even 
then  he  confined  himself  to  the  name  of  any 
object  that  he  wanted  at  the  moment. 

As  soon  as  the  physician  judged  it  prudent. 
Monsieur  de  Loris  was  brought  into  his  bed- 
chamber, and  took  his  hand  affectionately ;  but 
the  Duke  turned  his  head  away,  and  pressed 
his  eyes  upon  the  pillows,  as  if  to  avoid  the  sight 
and  all  its  concomitant  ideas.  The  good  old 
Count  went  on  to  comfort  him  in  a  kindly  tone, 
but  not  knowing  the  truth,  he  followed  the  most 
painful  track  he  could  pursue,  and  by  address- 
ing a  man  who  had  destroyed  his  own  hap- 
piness as  he  w^ould  have  done  one  who  suffered 
alone  under  the  bereaving  hand  of  fate,  he 
poured  gall  and  wormwood  into  all  the  conso- 
lations he  offered. 

The  shock,  however,  though  terrible,  was  not 
without  a  good  effect,  for  it  seemed  to  rouse  the 
unhappy  Duke  from  the  dull  despair  that 
overwhelmed  him,  and,  at  all  events,  it  broke 
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the  first  dreadful  feelings  of  returning  to  scenes 
which  had  each  its  own  peculiar  associations  of 
agony  to  pour  forth  upon  him. 

Still,  the  day  that  he  first  came  forth  from  his 
own  chamber  was  full  of  misery.  The  sun  was 
shining  through  all  the  windows,  checkering  the 
staircases  and  saloons  with  g<iy  and  gladsome 
light.  Under  the  directions  of  Father  Ferdinand, 
every  thing  had  been  removed  which  had  pecu- 
liarly belonged  to  the  Duchess,  and  alterations 
had  been  made,  in  various  ways,  to  break  in  every 
direction  the  chain  of  associations  which  we  knew 
could  alone  prove  painful.  Monsieur  de  Villar- 
din's  eye,  however,  still  wandered  wildly  over 
every  object  around,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  not  really  more  distressing  to  him  to  miss 
all  the  objects  he  expected  to  see,  than  it  would 
have  been  to  find  them  in  their  accustomed  places. 

I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  "  They  are  all 
gone  !  they  are  all  gone  ! "  and  sinking  into  the 
fauteuil  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sit 
when  in  the  saloon,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  and  remained  musing  for  several  minutes. 
At  that  moment    the   door  of  the  room  was 
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gently  opened,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Villardin, 
warned  and  persuaded  by  every  means  in  our 
power  to  be  careful  of  what  she  said  and  did, 
was  led  in  by  Monsieur  de  Loris.  The  Duke 
heard  the  door  open,  and  withdrawing  his  hand 
from  his  eyes,  saw  his  child  for  the  first  time  since 
the  death  of  her  mother.  He  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  reach  the  saloon  with  the  assistance  of  two 
people,  but  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  his  daughter, 
he  started  up  without  aid,  sprang  forward,  and 
catching  her  to  his  heart,  burst  into  a  passion- 
ate fit  of  tears. 

Father  Ferdinand  and  myself  supported  him 
to  a  seat,  but  still  he  held  his  little  girl  in  his 
arms,  and  weeping  bitterly,  every  now  and  then 
drew  back  her  head  from  his  bosom  to  gaze 
upon  her  face,  which  that  day  bore  —  or  seemed 
to  me  to  bear  —  a  more  striking  likeness  to  her 
mother  than  ever  I  had  before  remarked.  She 
on  her  part  was  silent,  but  wept  too,  mingling 
the  tears  with  which  she  bedewed  her  father's 
bosom  with  kisses  pressed  upon  his  cheek.  The 
physician  would  fain  have  put  an  end  to  such  a 
scene,  but  when  he  proposed  to  remove  the  young 
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lady,  the  Duke  turned  round,  saying  mildly 
but  firmly,  "  She  must  remain  !  It  does  me 
good!" 

I  believe  most  sincerely  that  it  did,  and  cer- 
tainly from  that  moment  his  health  improved 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  had  previously  done. 
Each  day  lie  regained  strength,  and  gradually, 
by  walking  out  upon  the  terrace,  and  driving 
forth  in  a  carriage,  he  acquired  sufficient  vigour 
to  mount  his  horse,  and  thenceforward  might 
be  considered  well,  at  least  in  body. 

It  was  necessary,  indeed,  that  he  should  re- 
cover strength,  for  there  were  still  many  painful 
thinsjs  to  do  which  could  not  be  much  lounger 
postponed.  M.  de  Loris  had  now  been  nearly 
a  month  at  the  chateau,  and  was  of  course  anx^ 
ious  to  return  to  his  own  dwelling ;  yel,  as  his 
niece  had  brought  to  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  at 
her  marriage,  an  estate  called  Virmont,  in  the 
Orleanois,  which  had  been  settled  upon  her  with 
all  the  peculiar  forms  and  agreements  that  enter 
into  a  French  marriage  contract,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  arrangements  in  regard 
to  this  property,  which  of  course  reverted  en- 
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lirely  to  her  daughter.  M.  de  Loris  felt  that 
to  speak  long  upon  such  a  subject  would  be  in- 
flicting much  pain  upon  both  the  Duke  and 
himself,  and  therefore  he  had  procrastinated  for 
some  days,  when  suddenly,  one  morning,  as  we 
were  driving  out  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mon- 
sieur de  Villardin,  who  had  been  agitated  by 
the  same  feelings,  began  the  conversation  himself, 
and  concluded  it  in  fewer  words  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  required. 

"  Monsieur  de  Loris,"  he  said,  with  a  de- 
gree of  calmness  which  showed  how  he  had 
tutored  his  mind  to  the  point,  "  I  have  long 
thought  of  speaking  to  you  in  regard  to  Vir- 
mont.  Although,  of  course,  I  am  my  beloved 
child's  only  guardian  and  protector,  yet,  under 
present  circumstances,  I  do  not  choose  to  hold 
the  property  which  is  now  hers  any  longer,  even 
as  her  guardian.  It  is  contiguous  to  your  own 
land,  and  I  have  therefore  to  request  that  you 
would  kindly  take  charge  of  it,  manage  the 
rents,  invest  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
make  the  whole  over  to  Laura  when  she  marries 
or  becomes  of  age." 
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The  Count  made  some  opposition,  although 
he  acknowledged  that  the  confidence  of  the 
Duke  was  highly  grateful  and  flattering  to 
him. 

Monsieur  de  Villardia  sighed  deeply,  but  re- 
plied, "  You  must,  my  dear  Count,  allow  me 
to  have  my  will  in  this  respect.  Accept  tlie 
trust,  I  beseech  you  ;  and  as  we  may  all  feel  very 
sure  that  my  remaining  years  will  be  few,  I  have 
named  you  in  some  papers  that  I  drew  up 
yesterday  for  a  still  more  important  charge, 
which  I  must  entreat  you  to  undertake.  It  is 
that  of  one  of  the  guardians  to  my  child  when 
I  am  dead." 

The  reply  was  such  as  might  be  expected,  but 
the  conversation  ended  in  Monsieur  de  Loris  ac- 
cepting both  the  offices  which  Monsieur  de  Vil- 
lardin  put  upon  him.  A  few  days  after  the  ne- 
cessary papers  were  brought,  drawn  up  in  legal 
form,  and  having  been  read  in  silence  by  both 
parties,  were  duly  signed.  The  next  morning  the 
Count  de  Loris  left  us;  pouring  upon  Monsieur 
de  Villardin  expressions  of  affection  and  esteem, 
every  one  of  which  went  home  to  his  heart  like 
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a  dagger.  The  Duke  seemed  relieved  when 
he  was  gone ;  but  there  seemed  still  another 
painful  task  to  be  performed  ;  at  least  1  judged 
so  from  the  anxious  expression  of  his  eyes,  as 
he  sometimes  turned  them  upon  the  face  of  the 
confessor. 

At  length,  one  morning,  after  walking  for  half 
an  hour  upon  the  terrace,  he  turned  to  Father 
Ferdinand,  who,  at  the  moment,  was  coming 
forth  into  the  garden  to  take  his  customary 
stroll  with  me,  and  said,  "  Now,  good  Father, 
I  am  ready,  if  you  can  do  me  the  favour." 

"  It  is  one  that  must  never  be  refused,  my 
son,"  replied  the  Priest ;  "  I  follow  you  :  "  and 
they  turned  towards  the  chateau.  Both  had 
become  somewhat  paler  as  they  spoke ;  and  in 
about  two  hours  afterwards  I  was  joined  by  the 
Priest,  with  a  countenance  on  which  strong  and 
terrible  emotions  had  left  traces  w  hich  could  not 
be  mistaken.  He  tried  to  appear  calm,  indeed, 
and  succeeded  in  a  certain  degree,  by  speaking 
for  some  time  of  indifferent  things.  At  length, 
when  he  had  obtained  command  of  himself,  he 
said,  "  In   the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  me 
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when  I  was  at  Rennes,  and  which  brought  me  so 
suddenly  back  to  the  chateau,  you  said,  my 
son,  that  you  really  doubted  the  sanity  of 
Monsieur  de  Villardin,  from  the  extraordinary 
change  that  had  come  over  him.  Now  tell  me 
truly,  I  beseech  you,  was  that  an  expression 
hazarded  without  attaching  to  it  its  full  mean- 
ing ;  or  was  it  your  real  conviction  at  the  time 
that  the  mind  of  your  friend  was  unhealthily 
affected  ?  It  is  of  much  consequence  that  I 
should  know." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  good  Father,  most  sin- 
cerely,"—  I  replied,  seeing  that  the  feelings  of 
the  confessor  were  in  truth  most  deeply  inter- 
ested ;  "  Indeed  I  will  give  you  an  answer  that 
will  show  you  I  speak  without  reserve.  Did  I 
not  believe,  then,  that  during  the  four  or  five 
days  preceding  the  dreadful  accident  which 
lately  happened,  the  mind  of  Monsieur  de  Vil- 
lardin was  decidedly  deranged,  I  would  not 
stay  in  his  house  another  hour." 

"  It  is  enough,  my  son,  it  is  enough,"  re- 
plied the  Priest,  "  So  thinks  the  physician,  — 
and  so  he  thinks  himself,"  added  the  confessor, 
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in  a  lower  tone ;  giving  what  he  said  more  the 
appearance  of  a  reflection  addressed  to  himself 
than  to  me.  "  And  yet,"  he  continued,  "  his 
mind  must  have  been  dreadfully  worked  upon 
by  others :  at  least  it  would  seem  so  from  all 
that  I  can  hear  in  the  house." 

"  The  more  reason,  Father,"  I  replied,  "  for 
supposing  that  their  irritating  suggestions  had 
affected  his  brain.  People  seldom  go  mad 
without  some  cause,  unless  they  are  very  madly 
disposed  indeed." 

The  Priest  mused ;  and,  after  a  long  pause, 
he  replied,  "  Well,  well,  let  us  always  lean  to 
the  side  of  charity.  We  are  all  too  fallible  to 
judge  rigidly." 

I  saw  that  the  fear  of  approaching,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  facts  which  had  been 
confided  to  him  under  the  seal  of  confession, 
prevented  Father  Ferdinand  from  speaking 
with  me  more  candidly  upon  a  subject,  which 
occupied  so  great  a  part  in  the  thoughts  of  both 
at  that  time.  Of  course  I  did  not  press  the 
topic,  and  the  conversation  turned  to  other 
matters. 
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What  I  had  said  to  him  was  nevertheless 
true ;  for  certainly  had  I  not  believed  that,  for 
several  days  before  the  death  of  Madame  de 
Villardin,  the  Duke  himself  had  been  posi- 
tively insane,  I  would,  without  hesitation,  have 
restored  to  him  all  his  gifts,  and  would  have 
quitted  for  ever  a  man  to  whom  I  could  not 
help  attaching,  in  my  own  mind,  the  darkest  of 
suspicions.  But  his  whole  previous  conduct 
had  so  firmly  impressed  me  with  the  idea,  that 
at  no  period  between  my  return  from  St.  Malo 
and  the  death  of  his  unhappy  wife,  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  complete  command  of  his  own  rea- 
son, that  I  felt  him  to  be  more  an  object  of  pity 
than  of  censure.  Even  more  —  regarding  his 
conduct  in  this  light,  and  looking  upon  him  as 
one  whose  happiness  had  been  cast  away  for 
ever,  under  the  influence  of  mental  disease,  all 
that  had  occurred  proved  a  strong,  though 
mournful  tie,  which  bound  me  to  him  more 
firmly  than  ever ;  and,  when  I  remembered  the 
promise  which  I  had  so  shortly  before  made  to 
this  unhappy  lady  who  was  now  no  more,  I 
determined  that  no  time  nor  circumstances 
c  2 
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should  ever  induce  me  to  quit  entirely  the 
child  that  she  had  left,  till  I  saw  her  hand  given 
to  some  one  who  would  have  the  right  and 
power  to  protect  her.  I  say  that  my  determin- 
ation was  not  to  quit  her  entirely^  because  the 
conduct  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin  towards  me, 
since  his  recovery,  had  been  such,  that  I  knew 
not  whether  he  either  desired  my  longer  abode 
with  him,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  upon  such 
terms  as  I  could  now  alone  endure. 

Although  no  son  could  have  attended  upon  a 
father  with  more  care  and  anxiety  than  I  had 
done  upon  him,  .yet  he  had  scarcely  addressed 
ten  words  to  me  since  his  convalescence  began. 
Those  that  he  had  spoken,  indeed,  had  always 
been  kind  and  affectionate;  and  I  had  often 
cano-ht  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  a  look  of  in- 
tense interest,  —  mournful,  perhaps  painful,  but 
still  full  of  regard  and  feeling.  Nevertheless,  the 
strangeness  of  his  silence,  which  I  ought  to 
have  attributed  to  other  causes,  made  me  anx- 
ious and  unhappy ;  and,  as  I  was  not  a  person 
to  express  any  of  that  loud  indignation  for  ill- 
requited  kindness,  which  is  sure  to  pile  contempt 
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upon  ingratitude,  I  frequently  thought  of  ask- 
ing his  permission,  calmly  and  tranquilly,  but 
firmly  and  urgently,  to  return  to  Paris,  and  to 
mingle  in  the  scenes  of  strife  and  turmoil 
which  were  again  beginning  to  agitate  the  un- 
quiet capital  of  France. 

I  was  saved,  however,  from  the  pain  which 
such  a  request  would  have  occasioned  to  us  both. 
On  the  day  following  that  in  the  course  of  which 
I  had  reason  to  believe  he  had  relieved  his 
bosom  of  the  load  that  weighed  upon  his  heart, 
and  had  poured  forth  both  his  sorrows  and  his 
faults  to  the  ears  of  the  confessor,  he  beckoned 
me  immediately  after  breakfast  towards  his  li- 
brary, and  led  the  way  thither  himself.  I  fol- 
lowed, and  closed  the  door;  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  done  so,  he  put  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  gazing  in  my  face  with  an  expression  of  deep 
grief,  he  said,  "  Why — why,  my  dear  boy,  did 
you  save  my  life? — why— why  did  you  preserve 
me  to  daily  sorrow  and  continual  regret?'^ 

Although  I  was  seldom  destitute  of  a  reply, 
his  question  might  have  been  a  painful  one  to 
answer,  had  not  my  conversations  with  Father 
c  3 
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Ferdinand  given  me  altogether  a  new  view  of 
human  Ufe  from  that  which  I  had  formerly  en- 
tertained. 

"  My  lord,"  I  answered  boldly,  "  every  man, 
I  have  heard,  has  something  to  repent  of  in  this 
world,  and  it  is  always  better  to  have  time  here, 
where  repentance  avails  us,  than  to  go  where  it 
is  a  punishment  instead  of  a  penance." 

"  You  say  true, — you  say  true,"  replied  the 
Duke,  "and  I  thank  you  for  the  life  you  have 
preserved,  as  well  as  for  the  kindness  and  the 
courage  which  prompted  and  enabled  you  to 
preserve  it."  He  paused  for  a  moment  thought- 
fully, and  then  proceeded  :  *'  You  have  thought 
me  cold,  unkind,  ungrateful,  since  I  have  re- 
covered life  and  health;  but  it  has  not  been 
so.  I  have  felt  all  that  you  have  done  for  me ; 
I  have  seen  all  that  you  have  felt  for  me ;  and  I 
have  a  thousand  times  longed  to  thank  you  for 
the  whole;  but  ever,  when  I  was  about  to  speak, 
all  the  horrible  memories  which  are  in  your 
heart  and  in  mine,  have  risen  up  before  me,  and 
compelled  me  to  silence.  I  have  scarcely  had 
courage  even  to  address  you,  much  less  to  speak 
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with  you  on  subjects  connected  with  the  terrible 
past." 

Such  an  explanation  was  more  than  sufficient, 
and  the  pain  of  it  once  over,  all  further  difficulty 
or  reserve  between  us  was  at  an  end.  He  spoke 
some  time  longer  with  me  in  the  library;  and 
though  he  alluded  but  vaguely  and  remotely  to 
the  past,  yet  he  did  speak  of  it  more  than  once 
with  that  sort  of  lingering  tendency  vvliich  a 
man  always  has  to  return,  in  conversation  with 
others,  to  any  subject  that  occupies  all  his 
thoughts  when  alone.  At  length,  taking  a  key 
from  the  table,  he  said,  "  I  have  a  fearful  task 
before  me,  but  one  which  I  promised  to  execute 
myself.  Nevertheless,  I  confess  my  heart  so 
plays  the  coward  with  me,  that  I  am  afraid  to 
enter  those  rooms  alone.  You  must  go  with 
me,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  ante-room,  and  wait 
for  me  there  till  my  task  is  concluded." 

Although  he  did  not  mention  what  rooms  he 
meant,  yet  as  I  had  heard  from  the  old  major- 
domo  that  Father  Ferdinand  had,  with  his  own 
hands,  closed  and  sealed  the  apartments  of  Ma- 
dame de  Villardin  immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
c  4 
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the  chateau,  I  easily  divined  that  it  was  to  those 
chambers  that  the  Duke  now  alkided.  I  in- 
stantly prepared  to  follow,  but  still  ventured  to 
^sk  whether  he  had  not  better  desire  the  good 
priest  to  accompany  him  in  the  sad  duty  he  was 
about  to  perform. 

He  shook  his  head  gloomily,  and  replied, 
"  No,  no,  I  must  go  alone ; "  and  then,  with  a  pale 
cheek  and  wavering  steps,  took  his  way  up  the 
great  staircase.  His  hand  shook  so  fearfully 
that  he  could  scarcely  remove  the  seal,  and  turn 
the  key  in  the  lock  of  Madame  de  Villardin's 
chamber  door ;  and  sitting  down  in  the  ante- 
room he  paused  for  several  minutes,  in  order  to 
gain  strength  for  the  undertaking.  At  length 
he  started  up  abruptly,  exclaiming,  "  Now !"  and 
entering  her  bed-room,  which  communicated 
with  a  dressing-room  on  the  other  side,  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him.  Full  of  sad  thoughts,  I 
stood  gazing  out  of  the  lattice  for  some  time ; 
but  at  the  end  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I 
heard  the  ante-room  door  open,  and  turning 
my  head  round  without  any  noise,  perceived 
Madame  Suzette  stealing  quietly  in,  and  looking 
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about  her.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  me  she 
halted ;  and,  with  as  much  abhorrence  as  ever  I 
felt  towards  any  loathsome  reptile  in  my  life,  I 
walked  forward,  and  taking  her  by  the  arm, 
turned  her  quietly  but  firmly  towards  the  door. 

Thinking,  probably,  that  I  was  there  alone, 
she  seemed  about  to  take  some  noisy  notice  of 
my  unceremonious  ejection  of  her  pretty  person; 
but,  pointing  sternly  towards  the  bed-chamber, 
I  whispered,  *'  The  Duke  is  there ;"  and,  glad 
to  get  off  unobserved,  she  tripped  away  as  quietly 
and  speedily  as  possible.  I  kept  my  silent  and 
now  undisturbed  watch  in  the  ante-room  for 
nearly  two  hours,  and  all  seemed  so  still  and 
quiet  within  the  chamber  beyond,  that  I  began 
at  length  to  feel  alarmed  lest  the  excitement  and 
agitation  which  Monsieur  De  Villardin  had 
evidently  experienced  when  he  entered,  should 
have  overpowered  him  in  the  course  of  his  un- 
dertaking. 

He  came  forth,  however,  just  as  I  was  about 

to  open  the  door,  and  was  evidently  calmer  and 

more  firm  than  when  he  had  left  me,  though  I 

should  say  that  the  expression  of  deep,  stern 
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grief,  which  had  now  become  habitual  to  his 
countenance,  was,  if  any  thing,  a  shade  deeper 
than  before. 

"  Did  I  not  hear  another  step  than  yours 
about  an  hour  ago?"  were  the  first  words  he 
spoke.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  told 
him  at  once  who  it  was  that  had  intruded.  He 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment  or  two  with  a  sort 
of  enquiring  glance,  as  if  he  sought  to  read 
something  in  my  heart  ere  he  himself  spoke. 

"  Suzette  !"  he  said,  thoughtfully;  «  I  have 
been  thinking  of  keeping  her  here  to  take 
charge  of  Laura." 

My  feelings  burst  forth  whether  I  would  or 
not,  and  I  exclaimed,  "  What !  give  the  care 
of  the  daughter  to  her  who  calumniated  the 
mother  ! " 

The  retort  was  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected 
that  the  Duke  started;  and  gazed  at  me  for 
a  moment,  with  a  look  in  which  I  thought  I 
could  trace  no  slight  anger  at  my  rash  exclam- 
ation. I  had  spoken  the  truth,  however,  though 
I  had  spoken  it  too  boldly  and  unadvisedly,  and 
I  was  not  to  be  abashed  while  such  a  conviction 
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was  at  my  heart ;  but  casting  down  my  eyes,  I 
waited  calmly  for  the  rebuke  that  I  doubted 
not  was  to  follow.  But  Monsieur  de  Villardin 
paused,  and  for  several  moments  uttered  not  a 
word ;  till  at  length,  grasping  my  arm,  he  said 
in  a  low  but  emphatic  tone,  — 

"  However  you  made  the  discovery,  young 
man,  you  say  true.  She  did  calumniate  her 
mistress  !  For  though  there  is  still  much  to  be 
accounted  for,  which,  probably,  will  never  in 
this  world  receive  an  explanation,  yet  I  were 
worse  than  base  to  doubt  the  proofs  of  virtue 
and  of  love  with  which  those  cabinets  have 
furnished  me.  I  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  my 
own  head  by  yielding  to  the  conviction ;  I  inflict 
the  tortures  of  hell  already  on  my  heart  by 
making  the  acknowledgment;  but  I  own  before 
you,  who  probably  have  seen  more  deeply  into 
my  weakness  and  my  madness  than  any  human 
being,  that  I  did  that  beloved  girl  false  and 
shameful  wrong,  and  that  from  my  soul  I  be- 
lieve her  —  now  that  it  is  too  late  —  to  have 
been  as  pure  as  purity  itself." 

He  trembled  as  he  spoke  with  the  very 
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energy  of  his  feelings,  though  every  tone  was 
as  low  as  a  lover's  whisper,  and  when  he  had 
concluded  he  sank  down  into  a  seat,  and  gazed 
at  vacancy,  giving  way,  I  am  sure,  to  all  that 
longing,  burning  thirst  to  recall  the  past,  which 
every  one  at  some  time  feels  amidst  the  errors 
and  the  faults  of  life. 

It  was  long  ere  he  recovered  himself;  but 
when  he  did  so  he  called  my  attention  to  a 
letter  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  saying,  that 
it  concerned  me  as  well  as  himself.  The  hand- 
writing was  that  of  Madame  de  Villardin,  and 
the  epistle  covered  two  sheets  of  paper,  one  of 
which  he  gave  me  to  peruse,  after  having  made 
an  ineffectual  effort  to  read  it  to  me  himself.  I 
remember  the  contents  almost  word  for  word, 
and  put  down  here  that  part  which  most  inter- 
ested me  at  the  time. 

*'  1  mean  not  to  reproach  you,  my  Lord," 
it  went  on,  after  a  broken  sentence  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  '^  far,  far  from  it;  and  I  only  thus 
assert  my  innocence  of  even  one  evil  thought ; 
I  only  thus  attempt  to  prove  that  I  could  not 
have  been  guilty;  I  only  thus  depict  all  that  I 
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have  suffered,  in  order  that  you  may  love  our 
children  when  I  am  dead,  and  grant  me,  in 
dying,  a  few  not  very  burdensome  requests.  I 
repeat  again,  that  without  knowing  why,  I  am 
convinced  that  I  shall  not  survive  many  months. 
Nor  does  this  conviction  arise  in  the  common 
terror  of  women  in  my  present  situation.  On 
the  contrary,  I  fear  not  to  die ;  and  now  that  I 
am  deprived  of  your  affection,  I  have  nothing 
to  attach  me  to  the  world  but  the  dear  child  that 
we  both  love,  and  the  one  which  is  yet  unborn. 
Still  I  feel  that  death  is  not  far  from  me ;  and 
therefore  these  lines,  which  will  never  meet  your 
eye  till  I  am  dead,  may  well  be  looked  upon  as 
my  dying  words.  Oh  then,  my  Lord,  I  be- 
seech you  to  love  the  children  that  I  leave  you 
with  tender  and  equal  affection  ;  and  should  a  re- 
gret at  any  time  cross  your  mind  for  sorrows  in- 
flicted on  their  mother,  make  me  atonement  by 
your  affection  for  them.  If  ever  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  be  permitted  to  watch  over  those  they 
loved  while  living,  my  soul  shall  follow  you  and 
our  children  through  existence,  and  every  kind 
word  or  deed  towards  them  shall  be  received  as 
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wiping  away  some  unmerited  reproach  or  some 
harsh  act  towards  myself. 

"  My  next  request  is,  that  you  would  yourself 
confirm  and  sanction  an  engagement  which  I 
caused  the  young  Englishman,  who  has  since 
saved  our  daughter  from  a  watery  grave,  to 
enter  into  in  regard  to  our  children.  Your  fate, 
my  Lord,  is,  of  course,  uncertain ;  and  how  long 
you  may  be  permitted  to  guard  and  protect 
them  no  one  can  tell.  I  have  heard  much  of 
this  young  gentleman  and  his  history,  both 
from  yourself  and  from  others,  and  I  have  my- 
self seen  that  he  is  always  prompt  to  succour 
and  defend,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  in  all  its  changes  and  disguises,  is  extra- 
ordinary for  one  so  young.  As  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  will  grow  up  with  our  children 
as  an  elder  brother,  I  have  made  him  promise 
that  he  will  never  wholly  leave  them,  but  will 
always  come  forward  to  give  them  aid  and  as- 
sistance, wherever  you  may  be,  whenever  they 
may  need  his  help.  In  making  this  request  to  him 
I  felt  sure  that  I  could  not  be  doing  wrong,  as  the 
person  whom  I  besought  to  undertake  the  task. 
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and  whom  I  entreated,  while  you  acted  towards 
my  children  as  a  father,  to  act  towards  them  as 
a  brother,  is  one  in  whom  you  yourself  seem  to 
place  the  fullest  confidence;  but  I  have  since 
been  confirmed  in  what  I  have  done  by  the 
opinion  of  our  excellent  friend  and  spiritual 
guide.  Father  Ferdinand,  who  not  only  assures 
me  that  this  young  gentleman's  goodness  of 
heart  and  rectitude  of  judgment  may  be  de- 
pended on,  but  undertakes  boldly  that  in  case 
of  my  death  you  shall  sanction  my  conduct, 
induce  him  to  repeat  his  promise,  and  give  him 
every  opportunity  of  executing  it,  both  during 
your  life  and  after  your  death. 

"  My  requests,  I  think,  are  now  all  made,  ex- 
cept that  you  would  bestow  upon  my  servants 
the  sums  which  I  have  written  down  upon  the 
paper  attached  to  this  letter,  and  that  you 
would  assign  to  the  convent  of  Ursulines  at 
Juvigny  the  thousand  crowns  of  revenue  which, 
with  your  consent,  I  promised  them  on  the 
birth  of  our  daughter,  and  which  has  never 
been  formally  made  over  to  them.  Besides 
this,  I  trust  that  you  will  give  a  thousand  livres 
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to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rennes,  to  be 
expended  in  masses  for  my  soul ;  and  as  my  last 
request,  I  beseech  you  to  think  of  me  kindly, 
and  when  I  am  dead,  to  do  that  justice  to  my 
memory  which  you  have  not  done  to  my  faith 
and  honour  while  living." 

I  could  well  conceive,  as  I  read  these  words, 
how  poignantly  they  must  have  gone  home  to 
the  heart  of  Monsieur  deVillardin;  and  even 
as  I  read  them  in  silence  before  him  I  could  see 
from  his  eye, —  which  was  fixed  upon  my  face, 
scanning  its  expression  from  line  to  line, —  that 
he  again  mentally  ran  over  all  which  that  paper 
contained,  and  inflicted  on  his  own  heart  every 
gentle  word  as  the  most  severe  of  punishments. 

"Do  you  undertake  the  task?"  he  demanded, 
when  I  had  done. 

"  I  have  already  done  so,  my  Lord,"  I  re- 
plied, "  and  I  never  forget  my  word." 

"  Your  task  may  become  a  strange  and  a 
difficult  one,"  he  said,  musing;  "  but  never 
mind,"  he  added,  abruptly,  and  at  the  same 
time  rising,  "  whatever  comes  of  it,  so  it  shall 
be.     I  on  my  part  promise,  before  heaven  and 
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before  you,  on  my  hope  of  pardon,  and  on  my 
honour  as  a  man,  to  give  you  every  means  of 
executing  what  you  have  undertaken,  and  to 
take  such  measures  as  will  secure  you  the  same 
opportunity  should  I  die.  She  said  right,"  he 
continued,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me,  "  she 
said  right,  poor  girl ;  you  do  possess  my  con- 
fidence most  fully;  none  ever  possessed  it  so 
much;  and  would  to  God,  would  to  God,  that 
you  had  possessed  it  more  !  Oh,  had  I  but 
trusted  your  words  !  oh  God  !  oh  God  !  that  it 
should  now  be  all  beyond  recall!"  and  h^ 
groaned  bitterly  under  the  torture  of  remorse. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  cried,  after  a  long  pause, 
"  tell  me  !  do  you  know  of  any  cause  which  that 
woman  —  that  Suzette  had  to  hate  her  mistress  ?' 

"  Personally  I  know  of  none,"  I  answered ; 
"  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  good  old  Jerome  Laborde 
could  assign  sufficient  reasons  for  all  her 
malice." 

"  I  will  enquire  ! "  he  rejoined,  "  I  will  en- 
quire !"  and  carefully  locking  the  doors,  he 
turned  away  from  the  apartments  of  his  dead 
wife. 
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The  agitation  and  exertion  he  had  gone 
through,  however,  had  been  too  much  for  him ; 
and  ere  he  reached  his  library,  towards  which 
his  steps  were  directed  in  the  first  instance,  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  to  his  own  chamber,  and  lie 
down  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 
next  morning  early,  good  old  Jerome  Laborde 
was  summoned  to  his  master's  presence,  and  I 
fully  believe,  in  his  fright,  —  for  he  held  Mon- 
sieur de  Villardin  in  great  awe  —  he  would 
either  have  prevaricated  so  desperately  as  not 
to  obtain  credence  for  his  tale,  or  he  would  have 
denied  any  knowledge  of  Suzette's  behaviour 
altogether.  I  luckily,  however,  saw  him  before 
he  went,  and  exhorted  him  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  exactly  as  it  was ;  and  I  conclude  he  did 
so,  though  I  was  not  present. 

Whatever  took  place,  the  result  was  but  just ; 
for  no  sooner  was  his  conference  over  with 
Monsieur  de  Villardin,  than  the  good  major- 
domo  came  forth,  armed  with  authority  to  send 
forth  Madame  Suzette,  with  all  her  moveables, 
without  allowing  her  to  sleep  another  night  in 
the  house. 
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Some  time  was,  indeed,  consumed  in  her  pre- 
parations ;  but  as  I  had  notice  from  Jerome  of 
the  order  he  had  received,  and  1  intended  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  my  own 
apartments,  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  see 
Suzette  more.  I  was  astonished,  however,  by 
the  door  of  my  little  saloon  being  thrown  un- 
ceremoniously open  about  two  hours  after ;  and 
in  walked  the  soubrette,  with  an  air  of  deter- 
mined effrontery  which  I  have  seldom  seen 
surpassed  in  man  or  woman. 

"  I  have  come.  Monsieur  TAnglais,"  she 
said,  making  me  a  mock  courtesy,  "  to  take  my 
leave  of  you  before  I  go,  and  to  thank  you  for 
all  your  kindness.  I  am  not  unaware  of  all 
your  good  offices,  and  as  I  shall  not  in  all  pro- 
bability be  very  far  off,  I  shall  take  good  care 
to  repay  them.  1  do  not  doubt  that  some  op- 
portunity will  occur ;  in  the  mean  time,  fare- 
well ! "  and  without  waiting  any  reply  she 
walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  all  the  doors 
open  behind  her  as  she  went. 
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CHAP.  II. 

As  it  is  not  so  much  the  history  of  other  people 
that  I  am  writing  as  my  own,  I  must  now  speak 
for  a  few  minutes  of  myself,  and  of  all  that  had 
been  going  on  during  some  years  in  the  little 
world  of  my  own  bosom.  During  the  last  six 
months  a  greater  change  had  taken  place  in  my 
mind  and  my  character  than  I  ever  remember 
to  have  felt  at  any  other  period  of  my  life,  — 
though  I  suppose  that  there  is  no  epoch  in  man's 
existence,  when  his  feelings  and  disposition  may 
be  considered  as  so  irrevocably  fixed  as  to  be 
insusceptible,  during  the  rest  of  his  days,  of 
change  or  modification.  The  original  fabric  of 
the  mind,  of  course,  remains  the  same ;  but  —  as 
education  shares  with  nature  in  the  character  of 
each  human  being,  and  as  life  is  but  a  continual 
education,  —  I  feel  convinced  that  we  go  on 
altering  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  tree 
grows  up  and  spreads,  and  certainly  remains 
for  ever  the    ash,  the  elm,  or  the  oak  that  it 
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first  sprouted  from  the  ground ;  but  its  form, 
and  appearance,  and  size,  and  strength,  and 
beauty  are  changed  by  winds,  and  storms,  and 
circumstances,  and  accidents,  and  position,  and 
time ;  and  so,  I  am  convinced,  it  is  with  the 
human  heart.  We  are  all  change  throughout 
our  being ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  few  remaining 
traits,  a  few  slight  traces,  of  early  predilections 
and  original  character,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  the  old  man  or  the  man  of  middle  age  to 
prove,  even  to  himself,  from  the  state  of  his  own 
mind,  his  identity  with  the  young  man  or  the 
boy.  The  alterations  which  had  taken  place  in 
my  own  mind  and  feelings,  however,  within  the 
last  six  months,  had  been  so  great  and  rapid, 
that  they  were  even  remarkable  to  myself,  iind 
now  form,  in  memory,  an  epoch  from  which  I 
date  a  new  and  distinct  course  of  being.  My 
corporeal  frame,  it  is  true,  was  also  undergoing 
a  change,  and  rising  rapidly,  almost  prematurely, 
towards  manhood;  but  my  mind  was  also  affected, 
in  a  manner  totally  distinct  and  apart,  by  the 
scenes  in  which  I  mingled,  by  the  persons  with 
whom  I  conversed,  and  by  the  deep  feelings, 
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strong  passions,  and  awful  events,  in  all  of  which 
I  took  a  part.  Scarcely  a  year  before,  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  energetic  attempts 
and  dangerous  enterprises,  had  passed  around 
me  as  a  sort  of  pageant  in  which  I  acted  my 
part,  without  any  deep  or  lasting  impression  — 
without  any  great  thought  or  excited  passion. 
It  had  been  all  a  sort  of  youthful  sport  to  me, 
which — akhough  1  suffered  some  inconveniences, 
felt  some  sorrows,  and  encountered  many  dan- 
gers— was  upon  the  whole  more  a  matter  of 
amusement  than  of  pain.  My  first  deep  grief 
was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  my  father.  My 
first  strongly-roused  passion  was  the  thirst  for 
vengeance  upon  the  man  that  had  slain  him. 
After  that  came  my  connection  with  Lord 
Masterton,  and  certainly  the  love  and  affection 
that  I  felt  towards  him,  and  the  interest  I  took 
in  his  fate  and  in  that  of  the  Lady  Emily,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  what  I  was  now  feeling :  but 
still  it  was  all  very,  very  different  from  my 
intense  participation  in  the  passions  and  the 
sorrows  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Villardin, 
and  equally  so  from  the  sensations  of  gloom  and 
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awe,  which  the  sad  events  that  were  passing 
around    me   impressed   upon   my  mind.     The 
effect  of  my  conversations  with  Father  Ferdinand 
I  have  ah'eady  related  ;  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  whole  together,  I  found  my  heart  losing 
rapidly  its  boyish  lightness,  and  becoming,  day 
by  day,  susceptible  of  more  deep  and  pow^erful 
sympathies  than  I  ever  dreamed  it  was  possible 
to  feel.     If  I  may  use  the  expression,  during 
the  last  six  months  I  had  been  educated  in  the 
school  of  dark  and  vehement  passions,  and  the 
lessons  that  I  had  received  had  been  at  least  so 
far  instructive  as  to  teach  me,  whatever  I  felt, 
to  feel  deeply.     The  boldness  and  decision  of 
my  conduct  in  former  times  had  proceeded  both 
from  the  promptness  of  determination  which  my 
father  had  inculcated,  and  from  the  habit  which 
I  had  acquired  amidst  scenes  of  turbulence  and 
confusion,  of  valuing  human  life  and  all  con- 
nected with  it  as   a   mere   nothing ;  but  now, 
although  I  had  learned  to  estimate  almost  every 
thing  differently,  yet,  by  having  been  taught  to 
feel  a  deep   and  personal  interest  in  all  with 
whom  I  became  connected,  I  had  acquired  a 
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new  and  stronger  motive  for  exercising  the  same 
promptitude  in  all  circumstances,  and  employ- 
ing even  more  vigorously  than  before  all  the 
best  energies  of  my  mind. 

Such  had  become  my  feelings  at  the  time 
when  Monsieur  de  Villardin  recovered ;  and, 
even  in  watching  by  his  sick  bed,  I  had  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  difference  between  the  sen- 
sations which  I  then  felt  towards  him,  and  those 
which  I  remembered  having  undergone  in  at- 
tending upon  Lord  Masterton  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances.  For  Lord  Masterton, 
indeed,  I  had  felt  as  much  affection  and  more 
esteem  ;  but  towards  Monsieur  de  Villardin  pity 
and  regret,  and  many  other  mingled  sensations, 
rendered  my  feelings  of  interest  far  more  deep 
and  intense.  There  were  memories  and  ties  be- 
tween us  that  could  never  be  broken  ;  there  was 
the  confidence  of  dark  and  secret  acts  that  could 
never  be  forgotten  —  there  was  many  a  deed  of 
kindness  and  of  feeling,  too,  which  no  conduct 
towards  others  could  cancel  as  regarded  my- 
self; and  even  my  very  suspicions  in  respect  to 
the  last  terrible  catastrophe  were  in  themselves 
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a  source  of  mournful,  painful,  but  profound 
interest. 

Such,  then,  as  I  have  said,  were  my  feelings 
when  Monsieur  de  Villardin  recovered ;  and  if  I 
had  sympathised  with  him  even  under  his  madness 
and  his  errors,  how  much  more  was  my  affec- 
tion increased  towards  him  by  the  conduct  that 
he  subsequently  pursued  !  The  deep  grief,  the 
bitter  remorse,  the  stern  self-condemnation 
which  he  evidently  felt,  increased  my  esteem 
without  diminishing  my  interest ;  and  his  con- 
duct to  myself,  which  I  have  related  in  the  last 
chapter,  scarcely  gratified  me  so  much,  I  confess, 
as  his  contemptuous  dismissal  of  her  who  had 
traduced  his  injured  wife. 

The  absence  of  Madame  Suzette  was  most 
indubitably  a  relief  to  the  whole  house,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  one  person  in  it.  Even 
Mademoiselle  de  Villardin,  young  as  she  was, 
seemed  to  take  a  part  in  the  general  satisfaction ; 
for  she  had  already,  though  why  I  know  not, 
acquired  a  distaste  to  the  soubrette,  which 
had  been  strongly  apparent  even  before  her 
mother's  death,  as  well  as   a  partiality  for  the 
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Duchess's  second  woman,  Lise,  who  now  be- 
came the  young  lady's  principal  attendant. 

The  departure  of  Suzette  was  followed  close 
by  that  of  another  person,  who,  though  not  so 
generally  disliked  in  the  household,  was  but 
little  more  amiable,  at  least  in  my  eyes,  than  the 
soubrette  herself.  This  was  Gaspard  de  Belle- 
ville; but  it  would  seem  that  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  had  various  motives  for  not  dismissing 
him  at  once  from  his  family  with  the  same  un- 
ceremonious decision  which  he  had  evinced 
towards  the  woman  ;  and,  therefore,  waited  for 
an  opportunity  of  placing  him  in  a  situation, 
where  the  road  to  honour  and  distinction  was 
open  to  him,  if  he  chose  to  follow  it. 

The  first  occasion  that  presented  itself  also 
gave  rise  to  a  temporary  separation  between 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  and  myself,  and  may 
require  some  further  explanation  than  could  be 
afforded  by  a  mere  detail  of  the  circumstances 
v/hich  took  place  at  the  chateau.  When 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  had  quitted  Paris  in 
haste,  he  had  left  the  regency  triumphant. 
The  parliament  had  become  the  devoted  slave 
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of  the  court.  The  generals  had  made  their 
peace.  The  young  king,  the  queen-mother, 
and  the  cardinal,  had  entered  Paris,  and  re- 
gained greater  power  than  ever;  and  the  only 
shadow  of  an  independent  faction  that  remained 
consisted  in  the  union  of  the  lower  classes,  led 
and  headed  by  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  and  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  Mazarin  ruled  every  thing; 
but  he  soon  began  to  find  that  a  friend,  to  whose 
services  he  owed  every  thing,  might  be  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  even  an  enemy.  The 
Prince  de  Conde  had  restored  him  to  authority, 
and  brought  back  the  court  in  triumph :  but, 
young,  vehement,  and  hasty,  he  considered  his 
claims  as  inexhaustible,  and  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition he  looked  upon  as  an  insult.  Supported 
by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  de  Longueville, 
by  his  brother,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  a 
number  of  the  first  nobles  of  the  land,  he  soon 
aimed  at  governing  the  state,  opposed  the  court 
in  all  its  proceedings,  dictated  to  the  regent, 
and  insulted  the  minister.  The  crafty  Italian, 
however,  now  feeling  himself  more  secure,  de- 
termined at  once  to  coalesce  with  his  former 
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enemies,  in  order  to  punish  one,  who,  from  his 
protector,  had  changed  into  his  tyrant.     To  the 
party  of  the   Fronde,   led  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  the   great   Conde  was,  for  the  time,  as 
much  an  object  of  hate  and  jealousy  as  he  was 
to  Mazarin  himself;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
venging upon  him  the  former  defeats  of  the  Pa- 
risians, De  Retz  willingly  joined  with  the  minis- 
ter, for  whom  he  entertained  the  most  thorough 
contempt.     Taken    by    surprise    in    the    very 
palace  itself,  the  Princes  of  Conde  and  Conti, 
and  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  were  arrested  by 
the  captain  of  the  queen's  guards,    and    were 
hurried  off  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes.     Terror  immediately    seized    upon 
all  their  partisans,  and  one  half  the  nobility  of 
France  fled    from    Paris  on  the  day    of  their 
arrest.    Mary  de  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Longue- 
ville, breathing  indignation  against  the  enemy 
of  her  brothers   and   her  husband,   made  her 
escape  into  Normandy,  accompanied  by  about 
sixty  horsemen,  and  declared  that  she  would  once 
more  raise  the  standard  of  civil  war.    The  Duke 
de   Bouillon   fled   towards  the   south   with  the 
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same  purpose;  the  Marechal  de  Luxembourg 
took  the  way  to  Burgundy ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Turenne  himself,  proceeding  into  Cham- 
pagne, instantly  avowed  himself  the  partisan  of 
the  princes,  and  levied  troops  for  their  deli- 
verance. 

Though  such  was  the  general  feeling  of  the 
principal  nobles  of  the  French  court,  very  dif- 
ferent, indeed,  were  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  Paris  upon  the  arrest  of  the  princes.  Led 
by  De  Retz  and  Beaufort,  and  remembering 
the  insults  and  defeats  which  Conde  had  in- 
flicted upon  them,  the  citizens  of  the  capital 
could  hardly  find  means  sufficient  to  express 
their  joy  at  the  indignity  offered  to  the  greatest 
man  of  the  country.  Shouts  and  songs  signal- 
ised his  downfall.  Bonfires  blazed  at  every 
corner.  Even  the  obnoxious  minister  himself 
was  enthusiastically  applauded  for  his  ingratitude 
to  his  deliverer  and  protector ;  and  every  one 
declared  that  after  this  act  the  Cardinal  himself 
was  no  longer  a  Mazarin. 

Various  rumours  of  these  occurrences,  which 
had  taken  place  early  in  the  year,  had  reached  us 
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in  our  retirement  at  Diimont ;  but  I  need  not 
tell  the  reader  that  we  had  quite  sufficient  mat- 
ter in  the  events  of  our  private  life  to  occupy 
all  our  thoughts.  Even  had  it  not  been  so,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  Monsieur  de  Vil- 
lardin  would  have  avoided  taking  any  part  in 
the  civil  dissensions  of  the  time,  as  he  might  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  choosing  the  party  to 
which  he  would  give  his  support.  Bound  by 
ties  of  intimate  regard  to  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
he  felt,  of  course,  anxious  for  his  liberation ; 
and  although  he  had  opposed  the  Prince  himself 
in  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  he  was  naturally 
of  a  loyal  disposition.  It  is  true  that,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  at  that  time,  he  was  destined 
to  change  his  party  more  than  once,  but  beyond 
doubt  his  own  feelings  naturally  led  him  towards 
the  court.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  all 
probability,  he  would,  as  I  have  said,  have  re- 
mained neuter,  notwithstanding  that  continual 
desire  for  activity  which  Lord  Langleigh  had 
noticed  at  the  time  I  was  first  introduced  to  him  : 
but  about  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  him,  which, — coming  as  it 
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did  at  a  moment  when  any  sort  of  employment 
offered  the  prospect  of  relief  from  those  bitter 
and  consuming  thoughts  that  preyed  upon  him, 
— proved  irresistible. 

About  three  days  after  the  dismissal  of  Ma- 
dame Suzette,  I  was  riding  by  the  side  of  the 
Duke  in  one  of  the  roads  leading  direct  to 
the  chateau,  when  we  were  suddenly  encoun- 
tered by  a  horseman  coming  at  full  speed,  who 
paused  and  drew  up  his  horse  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  our  party.  Singling  out  Monsieur 
de  Villardin,  he  at  once  rode  up  to  him,  and 
delivered  a  sealed  packet,  which  was  received 
with  that  sort  of  listless  air  which  a  combin- 
ation of  sickness  and  despondency  had  left 
behind  upon  the  Duke,  who  demanded  care- 
lessly, "  From  whom  ?" 

"  From  the  Princess  de  Conde,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Rochefoucault,"  replied 
the  courier. 

Three  names  so  friendly  to  his  ears  caused 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  to  show  a  greater  degree 
of  interest  than  he  had  done  at  first;  and,  turning 
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his  horse,  he  bade  the  messenger  follow,  and 
rode  back  to  the  chateau.  After  dismounting,  he 
retired  to  read  his  letters  alone ;  and,  as  our 
proposed  ride  was  thus  brought  to  an  end,  I 
proceeded  to  join  Father  Ferdinand,  whom  I 
had  seen  walking  in  the  park  as  we  passed. 

I  strolled  up  and  down  the  different  alleys 
with  him  for  nearly  an  hour;  and  though,  of 
course,  the  deep  shadow  of  the  past  still  over- 
hung us  both,  our  conversation  was  lighter 
than  usual;  and  the  arrival  of  the  messen- 
ger from  the  Princess  de  Conde  furnished 
us  with  a  subject,  which  soon  led  us  to 
the  political  events  of  the  day.  With  these 
Father  Ferdinand  was  much  better  acquainted 
than  myself;  and,  in  his  brief  but  perspicuous 
manner,  he  gave  me  a  clear  view  of  all  that 
had  been  lately  passing  in  the  capital.  The 
detail  was  over,  and  we  were  moralising  upon 
the  facts,  when  a  servant  approached  in  breath- 
less haste,  telling  me  that  he  and  several  of 
his  fellows  had  been  seeking  me  every  where, 
as  the  Duke  had  demanded  to  see  me 
some    time   before.     I   followed  at   once,    and 
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found  Monsieur  de  Villardin  in  his  library 
with  the  letters  still  before  him. 

"  Here  are  important  tidings,  and  important 
requests,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  papers  as  I 
entered ;  "  and,  among  other  things  to  which 
they  give  rise,  there  is  an  expedition  for  you 
to  perform,  if  you  will  undertake  it."  He 
looked  up  as  he  spoke,  for  my  reply ;  and  I 
answered,  that  any  thing  with  which  he  might 
think  fit  to  charge  me,  I  should  feel  honoured 
in  performing ;  and  he  thus  went  on  :  — 

"  No,  no ;  you  must  follow  your  own  judg- 
ment, when  you  have  heard  what  it  is,  John 
Marston.  There  may  be  danger  in  the  case, 
my  boy ;  and  certainly  some  fatigue  and  exer- 
tion must  be  expended  on  the  task.  Tell  me 
first,  what  you  know  of  the  events  which  have 
lately  occurred  in  the  capital.  Are  you  aware 
that  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  his  brother, 
as  well  as  Monsieur  de  Longueville,  are  both 
in  prison  at  Vincennes?" 

I  replied,  that  I  was  well  aware  of  the  facts 
he  mentioned,  and  added  several  others  which 
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1  had  learned  both  from  general  rumour,  and 
from  the  more  correct  account  of  Father  Fer- 
dinand. 

"  Well,  then,  you  know  fully  sufficient  to 
judge  of  the  risk,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Vil- 
lardin.  "You  can  easily  conceive  that  this 
notorious  piece  of  injustice,  committed  in  the 
case  of  three  such  distinguished  persons,  has 
set  all  France  in  a  flame;  and  almost  every 
man  of  honourable  feeling  is  now  putting  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup  to  compel  the  cardinal  to 
liberate  the  princes.  Monsieur  de  Bouillon 
here  informs  me,  that  the  cause  in  Guienne  is 
in  the  most  hopeful  state;  and  adjures  me, 
both  by  my  regard  for  him  and  by  my  regard 
for  the  Prince  de  Conde.  to  join  him  imme- 
diately with  what  force  I  can  collect. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Princess  de  Conde, 
while  making  a  similar  request,  does  not  conceal 
that,  by  the  influence  used  in  Paris,  she  trusts  to 
see  her  husband  at  liberty  in  a  few  weeks.  Now,  as 
the  only  motive  which  could  induce  me  to  join 
the  party  of  the  princes  would  be  their  con- 
tinued   imprisonment,   I  much  desire,   without 
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calling  attention  upon  myself,  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  the  negotiations  in  Paris." 

He  then  explained  to  me,  that  it  was  his 
wish  I  should  instantly  set  out  for  the  capital, 
and,  conferring  with  Gourville  —  an  attendant 
of  the  Duke  de  Rochefoucault,  then  in  Paris, 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  effect  the  liberation 
of  the  princes,  —  that  I  should  make  myself 
fully  acquainted  with  every  particular  of  their 
situation.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  to  send 
Gaspard  de  Belleville  to  the  Duke  de  Bouillon 
and  the  Princess  de  Conde,  charged  with  a 
message  to  the  purport  that  he  would  join 
them  at  the  end  of  three  week^  if  he  found 
that  the  princes  were  not  likely  to  be  liberated 
within  a  month. 

Of  course,  I  willingly  undertook  the  task  ; 
and  I  could  plainly  see  also  that  Monsieur  de 
Villardin,  although  he  was  unwilling  to  commit 
himself  again  with  the  court,  was  secretly  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  once  more  entering 
upon  an  active  course  of  life,  which,  by  con- 
stant employment,  would  afford  the  means  of 
withdrawing  his  thoughts  from  all  the  painful 
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subjects  on  which  they  now  rested.  Eagerly 
and  rapidly  he  drew  up  a  letter  to  Gourville, 
bidding  him  confide  entirely  in  me ;  and,  having 
given  it  to  me,  he  made  me  remark  that  he 
had  written  on  the  back,  "  By  the  hands  of 
Monsieur  de  Juvigny," 

"  You  must,  on  no  account,"  he  added, 
"  appear  as  a  foreigner  which  in  Paris  would  in- 
stantly call  upon  you  a  degree  of  attention  that  is 
to  be  avoided  by  all  means.  You  have  now  no 
longer  the  slightest  accent,  except,  indeed,  it  be 
a  touch  of  the  patois  of  Bretagne  ;  which,  how- 
ever, will  the  more  confirm  the  Parisians  in  . 
the  belief  that  you  are  a  Frenchman,  and  you 
may  boldly  pass  yourself  as  a  Breton  even 
upon  Gourville  himself.  I  must  furnish  you, 
however,  with  plenty  of  that  golden  oil  which 
makes  all  doors  turn  easily  upon  their  hinges  ; 
and,  remember,  spare  no  expense  to  reach 
Paris  soon,  and  to  return  quickly  ;  for  every 
hour  spent  upon  the  road  is  lost  to  better 
purposes.  Not  so,  however,  with  your  en- 
quiries :  let  them  be  diligent  and  minute  ;  do 
not  come    away  without  knowing  every  thing 
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that  can  be  known  ;  and  remember,  that  should 
fortune,  which  has  been  favourable  to  you  in 
many  instances,  put  it  in  your  power  to  aid  or 
serve  the  Prince  de  Conde,  you  have  my 
strongest  injunction  to  do  so." 

Whether  he  suspected  that  such  would,  in- 
deed, prove  the  case,  I  do  not  know ;  but  he 
three  times  spoke  of  the  chance  of  my  serving 
the  prince  as  not  impossible,  and  reiterated 
his  charge  to  take  advantage  of  it,  if  it  did 
occur.  He  then  added  a  great  many  cau- 
tions and  explanations  for  the  direction  of  my 
conduct,  and  gave  me  a  larger  sum  of  money 
than  ever  I  had  possessed  before.  To  all  this 
he  joined  a  number  of  billets  of  introduction 
to  different  persons  of  his  acquaintance  in  Paris, 
conceived  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  To  Monsieur  de . 


"  Know,  and  put  full  confidence  in  my  young 
friend,  Monsieur  de  Juvigny. 

(Signed)     "  De  Villardin." 

I  found  that  this  sort  of  letter  of  credit  had 
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been  common  in  the  times  of  the  former  war ; 
and  as  it  committed  no  party  to  any  thing, 
even  if  seized,  was  of  course  very  convenient. 
Every  thing  else  apparently  being  arranged, 
I  was  taking  my  leave,  intending  to  set  out 
instantly,  and  alone,  when  Monsieur  de  Vil- 
lardin,  to  my  surprise,  bade  me  take  two  of 
the  servants,  whom  he  named,  to  give  me  assist- 
ance in  case  of  need. 

"  No,  no,  my  lord,"  I  said,  "  for  Heaven's 
sake  do  not  inflict  such  shackles  upon  me;  I 
shall  be  much  better  by  myself;  and  as  to  as- 
sistance, I  shall  want  none,  depend  upon  it.  I 
have  always  been  able  to  make  my  own  eyes 
find  my  own  way,  and  my  own  hand  keep  my 
own  head  since  I  was  eight  years  old,  and  with 
your  permission  I  will  go  alone.  Besides,  if  I 
took  any  of  the  servants  from  this  place,  T  should 
have  my  English  birth  and  education  known  to 
every  one  they  came  near  in  five  minutes  — 
especially  if  we  bade  them  keep  it  secret." 

"  Well,  well,  do  as  you  please,"  replied  the 
Duke ;  *'  but  if  you  go  alone,  you  had  a 
great  deal  better  ride  post  ;    for,   as   I   know 


you  are  an  indefatigable  horseman,  you  will  by 
that  means  be  able  to  do  double  the  distance  in 
the  same  space  of  time." 

To  this  1  willingly  agreed,  and  it  having  been 
arranged  that  I  was  at  least  to  take  a  servant 
with  me  as  far  as  the  next  relay  in  order  to 
bring  back  my  own  horse,  I  left  Monsieur  de 
Villardin,  and  proceeded  to  make  my  prepar- 
ations, which,  I  need  not  say,  were  brief 
enough. 
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CHAP.  III. 

I  COULD  not  but  feel  melancholy  as  I  rode  away 
from  the  chateau,  and  passed  by  many  of  the 
spots  which  were  engraven  upon  the  tablet  of 
my  memory  by  acts  and  feelings  that  could  never 
suffer  them  to  be  effaced.  It  was  not,  indeed,  that 
I  entertained  any  sad  or  gloomy  anticipation  in 
regard  to  the  future;  for,  through  life,  the  noblest 
blessing  of  all  the  many  with  which  Heaven  has 
heaped  up  my  lot,  has  been  that  indestructible 
hopefulness  of  disposition,  which  always  pre- 
sents a  bright  prospect  in  the  coming  years: 
but  it  was,  that  memory,  as  if  stimulated  by  the 
act  of  leaving  the  place,  called  up  again,  and 
passed  in  long  review  before  my  eyes,  all  those 
dark  hours  and  terrible  deeds  which  had  filled 
up  my  residence  in  Britany.  It  was  against 
my  will  that  these  recollections  swarmed  upon 
me :  but  there  are  moments  when  we  have  no 
power  to  bid  memory  cease  her  recapitulations — 
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when  the  heart,  often  from  some  mere  trifling 
accident,  is  cast  prostrate  before  the  past,  and 
cannot  struggle  up  against  the  torrent  of  re- 
membrances that  pour  over  it;  and  such  was 
then  the  case  with  myself. 

If  I  had  given  a  world,  I  could  not  have 
banished  from  my  thoughts  the  violent  death, 
the  dying  countenance,  the  bloody  grave  of  the 
Count  de  Mesnil,  the  gentle  looks,  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  Madame  de  Villardin  —  the  gloomy 
swimming  down  that  fatal  stream  in  the  endea- 
vour to  find  her,  the  long  torch-light  search  for 
her  body,  and  the  terrible  nights  of  watching  I 
had  spent  by  the  bedside  of  her  delirious  and 
culpable  husband. 

As  memory  would  have  way,  I  strove  to  turn 
it  into  some  gentler  course,  and  tried  to  fix  it 
upon  something  sweeter  in  the  past.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  acts,  however,  which  I 
could  recall,  that  afforded  a  pleasant  resting- 
place  for  thought  in  all  that  had  occurred  to  me 
since  I  first  entered  the  house  of  Monsieur  de 
Villardin.  The  efforts  I  had  made  to  remove 
from  the  mind  of  the  Duke  the  wild  suspicions 
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that  he  had  then  entertained  of  his  wife,  were 
now,  of  course,  most  grateful  in  remembrance. 
Nor,  indeed,  do  I  recollect  amongst  all  that  I 
ever  did  in  my  life,  any  thing  which  gave  me 
greater  pleasure  than  I  experienced  at  that  mo- 
ment, in  calling  to  mind  the  rescue  of  sweet 
little  Laura  de  Villardin  from  the  same  stream 
that  had  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  her  mother, 
though,  after  all,  it  was  but  the  service  of  a 
water-dog.  Neither,  indeed,  did  the  memory 
of  all  the  little  kindnesses  I  had  shown  to 
Jacques  Marlot  prove  at  all  ungrateful  to  me, 
though,  I  confess,  they  had  been  done  more  in 
a  spirit  of  merriment,  perhaps,  than  benevolence. 
One  is  almost' always  beneficent  when  one  laughs, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  human 
hyenas,  who  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  men ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  his  misfortunes  and  dis- 
tresses, the  worthy  printer  was  always  con- 
nected in  my  mind  with  associations  of  a  gay 
and  jocose  character. 

It  was  upon  him,  then,  by  this  train  of  asso- 
ciations that  my  thoughts  last  rested  as  I  rode 
away  from  the  chateau  of  Dumont ;  and  as  my 
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constant  attendance  upon  Monsieur  de  Villar- 
din  had  prevented  my  seeing  Maitre  Jacques 
for  nearly  six  weeks,  I  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  great  desire  to  take  leave  of  him  ere  I  went  to 
Paris.  The  road  by  his  house  was  as  near, 
though  somewhat  rougher,  and  I  turned  my 
bridle  thitherward  almost  as  soon  as  his  image 
rose  up  before  my  mind.  At  his  door  I  met 
with  Father  Ferdinand,  whom  I  had  left  a  couple 
of  hours  before  in  the  park ;  and,  after  explain- 
ing to  the  good  priest  that  I  was  bound  to  Paris, 
on  the  business  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  I  re- 
ceived his  benediction  and  one  or  two  injunc- 
tions in  regard  to  my  conduct ;  and,  while  he 
pursued  his  way  back  to  the  chateau,  I  knocked 
loudly  with  the  but  of  my  whip  at  the  door  of 
the  ci-devant  printer.  He  came  out  immedi- 
ately, and  but  few  words  passed  between  us,  as 
I  had  not  time  to  dismount.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
he  ask  me  to  come  in  when  he  found  that  I  was 
bound  upon  an  errand  of  importance,  but,  wish- 
ing me  all  prosperity,  and  that  I  might  live  long 
enough  to  save  a  great  number  of  honest  men 
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from  the  gallows,  he  bade  me  adieu,  and  suf- 
fered me  to  depart. 

I  have  marked  this  visit,  for,  strange  enough 
to  say,  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  saw  the  good 
printer  for  nearly  six  years ;  and,  by  the  end  of 
that  period,  I  need  hardly  say  that  we  had  both 
undergone  many  changes,  at  least  in  personal 
appearance. 

From  Juvigny  I  rode  on  as  fast  as  possible  to 
the  next  post  relay,  and  there  leaving  my  horse 
with  the  servant  who  had  accompanied  me,  I 
set  out  with  my  postilion  for  Paris  as  fast  as  I 
could  go.  Remembering  the  directions  which 
I  had  received,  I  certainly  did  not  fail  to  make 
all  speed ;  and  I  found  it  no  difficult  thing  to 
induce  the  post-boys  to  put  much  more  celerity 
into  their  beasts  than  the  law  required,  or.  in- 
deed, allowed.  By  this  means,  and  by  utter 
forgetfulness  of  all  personal  fatigue,  I  reached 
Paris  full  two  days  sooner  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  done,  and  much  earlier,  I  am  con- 
vinced, than  Monsieur  de  Villardin  himself 
anticipated. 

The  moment  I  arrived,  I  found  out  the  resi- 
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dence  of  Gourville,  who  was  then  lodging  at  a 
small  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Thomas;  and,  after 
some  difficulty,  which  showed  me  that  he  was 
not  very  much  at  his  ease  in  regard  to  his  own 
situation,  I  was  admitted  to  his  apartments,  and 
found  a  young  man  of  a  shrewd,  intelligent 
countenance,  and  simple  but  not  vulgar  manners. 
Following  a  habit  I  had  acquired  of  examining 
every  new  face  closely  ere  I  said  a  word  my- 
self, I  paused  a  moment  or  two  before  I  delivered 
the  letter  with  which  I  was  charged  from  Mon- 
sieur de  Villardin,  and  I  could  easily  see  that 
Gourville  was  annoyed  and  alarmed  by  the  visit 
of  a  person  so  completely  a  stranger  to  him,  and 
whose  manners,  I  believe,  appeared  somewhat 
extraordinary.  The  moment,  however,  that  I 
had  explained  to  him  the  object  of  my  coming, 
his  countenance  cleared,  but  still  he  said  not  one 
word  which  could  have  committed  himself  in  any 
way,  till  he  had  first  read  Monsieur  de  Villar- 
din's  letter.  Nor  was  he  even  satisfied  with  that, 
without  first  speaking  to  me  himself  upon  various 
matters  which  I  very  well  understood  were 
more  designed  to  draw  out  my  character,  and 
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ascertain  whether  I  were  really  trustworthy, 
than  to  gain  any  information  of  another  kind. 
As  it  was  not  at  all  unlike  the  conduct  which  I 
should  have  pursued  myself  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, I  did  not  certainly  feel  in  the  least 
offended  ;  and,  after  about  half  an  hour  spent  in 
this  sort  of  spider-like  investigation,  which  did 
not  take  place  less  upon  my  side  than  upon  his, 
we  began  more  clearly  to  understand  each  other, 
and  the  conversation  turned  to  the  objects  which 
brought  me  thither. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  de  Juvigny,"  said  Gour- 
ville,  at  length,  "  plainly  and  straightforwardly, 
what  is  it  that  you  want  to  know  ?" 

"  Plainly  and  straightforwardly,  then,"  1  re- 
plied, "  what  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  there 
is  any  chance  of  the  liberation  of  the  princes, 
and  whether  that  chance  is  immediate  or  re- 
mote." 

Gourville  smiled,  and  paused  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then,  assuming  an  air  of  frankness, 
which  I  never  saw  put  on  suddenly  but  when  it 
was  intended  to  deceive,  he  replied,  "  Oh  !  in- 
dubitably ;  there  is  every  chance  of  their  liber- 
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ation.  The  princess  dowager,  as  you  well 
know,  is  every  day  presenting  some  new  petition 
either  to  the  court  or  to  the  parliament,  and  un- 
doubtedly her  just  complaints  will  be  in  the  end 
attended  to  ;  and  the  princes  will  be  restored  to 
that  liberty  of  which  they  have  been  most  un- 
justifiably deprived." 

As  I  have  said  before,  from  the  very  air  of 
candour  with  which  he  began  to  speak,  I  had 
perceived  that  Gourville  intended  to  deceive 
me ;  and,  therefore,  I  only  smiled  incredulously 
as  a  reply.  '*  It  is  very  true,  I  can  assure  you," 
he  added ;  and  I  saw  that,  either  from  doubting 
my  judgment,  on  account  of  my  youth,  or  from 
some  suspicion  of  my  character,  he  was  so  far 
determined  to  give  me  no  real  information,  that 
I  must  employ  other  means  to  extort  it  from  him 
than  any  I  had  hitherto  used.  As  I  knew, 
however,  that  he  could  be  depended  upon  for 
secrecy  at  least,  I  affected,  at  length,  to  receive 
what  he  said  as  truth ;  and  replied,  "  Well, 
well,  since  such  is  the  case —  and  of  course  I  can- 
not doubt  your  word— I  will  immediately  write 
to  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  informing  him  that 
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there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  his  committing 
himself  by  joining  the  Princess  and  Monsieur  de 
Bouillon  at  Bordeaux,  as  the  princes  are  certain 
of  obtaining  their  liberation,  without  his  taking 
a  step  which  might  embroil  him  with  many  of 
his  best  friends,  as  well  as  with  the  court." 
This,  of  course  did  not  suit  Gourville's  plans  at 
all,  and,  as  I  had  foreseen,  it  forced  him  into  an 
explanation. 

"  No,  no,  sir  !  no,  no ! "  he  replied.  "  Do 
not  do  that  too  hastily.  Wait  at  least  a  day  or 
two,  that  we  may  see  the  effect  of  the  means  we 
are  using  at  present." 

"  That,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  I,  "is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  I  came  here,  as  you 
well  know,  to  investigate  for  Monsieur  de  Vil- 
lardin  what  were  the  chances  in  favour  of  the 
immediate  liberation  of  the  princes  ;  and  I  pro- 
mised him  to  write  immediately  after  I  had  seen 
you,  to  give  him  such  information  as  would  de- 
termine the  part  that  he  was  to  take.  Come, 
come,  Monsieur  Gourville,  you  are  not  acting 
candidly  with  me.  If  you  speak  frankly,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear.     If  you   do  not  speak 
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Frankly,  you  may  prevent  Monsieur  de  Villar- 
din  from  throwing  his  whole  weight  into  the 
scale  of  the  Princes.  You  may  speak  freely  to 
me,  I  assure  you.  I  am  not  so  much  of  a  boy 
as  I  may  seem." 

"  It  appears  not,  indeed,"  replied  my  com- 
panion; "  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  I  must  speak 
frankly  with  you  :  but  there  is  one  thing,  young 
gentleman,  I  would  have  you  remark,  which  is, 
that  if  I  do  admit  you  to  my  confidence,  you 
must  take  your  part  also  in  the  schemes  which 
I  am  pursuing ;  and  as  I  tell  you  that  they  are 
just  as  likely  to  conduct  every  one  concerned  in 
them  to  the  gallows,  as  to  produce  any  other  re- 
sult, you  may  judge  whether  this  is  the  sort  of 
confidence  that  you  would  like." 

I  smiled  at  his  reply;  and  said,  that  I  was  too 
much  accustomed  to  danger  of  all  kinds  to  fear 
the  gallows  more  than  any  other  sort  of  death. 

"  Well,  well,  if  that  be  the  case,"  he  replied, 
"  the  matter  will  soon  be  settled.  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  here  tells  me  to  trust  you  entirely,  and 
Monsieur  de  Rochefoucault  enjoins  me  to  trust 
in  him  in  the  same  manner.     So  that,  of  course, 
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I  must  obey,  whatever  be  the  consequences, 
though  I  do  not,  I  confess,  like  to  confide  secrets 
of  such  vital  importance  to  more  people  than  ne- 
cessary." 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  me, — though 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  hesitation, 
even  after  having  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,— 
that  a  plan  was,  at  that  moment,  in  progress,  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  by  means 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  in  garrison  at 
Vincennes,  where  the  Prince  was  at  that  time 
confined.  These  men,  many  of  whom  had 
served  under  Conde,  and  all  of  whom  admired 
and  loved  him,  Gourville  represented  as  uni- 
formly favourable  to  the  scheme ;  and  I  learned, 
that  the  execution  of  the  whole  was  merely  put 
oiT  till  the  Sunday  following,  in  order  that  the 
attempt  might  be  made  while  the  governor  and 
officers  were  at  vespers  in  the  chapel. 

"  The  only  difficulty,"  he  continued,  "which 
presents  itself  in  the  course  of  the  whole  under- 
taking, is  to  prepare  the  Princes  themselves  for 
the  effort  that  is  to  be  made  in  their  favour.  No 
one  is   allowed  to  see  them  except  Pallu,  &^ 
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surgeon  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  visits  him 
three  times  a  week,  in  order  to  dress  the  wound 
in  his  arm.  Now  Pallu  is  himself  as  much  at- 
tached to  the  Prince  as  any  man  can  be,  but  he 
is  as  timid  as  a  child ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
my  persuasions,  will  not  be  the  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage to  his  Highness." 

"  But  cannot  you  contrive  to  introduce  some 
one  else?"  I  demanded;  "  I  should  think  that 
might  be  easily  done." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Gourville,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
have  turned  it  in  my  head  in  every  way  I  can 
think  of  ;  and  yet  I  not  only  do  not  see  any  easy 
method,  but  I  confess  that  I  perceive  no  possible 
means  of  conveying  the  information  to  Monsieur 
le  Prince.  We  are,  therefore,  preparing  to  exe- 
cute our  scheme  as  well  as  we  can  without." 

I  mused  a  moment  ere  I  answered,  and  then 
merely  asked,  what  was  the  post  which  Gour- 
ville intended  to  assign  me  in  the  matter,  and 
which  he  had  declared  was  dangerous. 

"  Simply  this,"  he  replied,  "  and  you  will  see 
at  once,  that  it  is  not  more  perilous  than  that 
of  any  other  person  concerned.     We  are  about 
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to  station  twenty  or  thirty  cavaliers  in  the  dif- 
ferent villages  round  Vincennes,  divided  into 
parties  of  three  or  four,  and  each  provided  with 
led  horses,  to  afford  the  Princes  the  means  of 
escape,  whatever  direction  they  may  judge  fit  to 
take.  If  any  of  the  parties  are  caught,  they  will 
be  hanged,  to  a  certainty,  but  each  man  must  of 
course  make  his  mind  up  to  his  risk ;  and  what 
I  proposed  was,  that  you  should  be  joined  to  one 
of  these  bodies,  and  act  as  guide  to  the  Princes 
into  Britanny,  in  case  that  they  should  deter- 
mine upon  pursuing  that  road;  for  I  judge,  by 
your  tongue,  that  you  are  a  Breton,  and  doubt 
not  that  you  know  the  country  well." 

*'  That  I  do,  most  assuredly,"  replied  I ;  "  but 
nevertheless  1  think  I  can  serve  you  better  in 
another  way — and  not  without  exposing  my- 
self," I  added,  seeing  a  slight  smile  curl  my 
companion's  lip ;  "  fully  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  any  of  you." 

"  And  pray  what  do  you  propose?  "  he  said. 

"  Simply,"  I  answered,  "  to  convey  the 
tidings  of  our  design  to  the  Princes  them- 
selves." 
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"  Impossible,"  he  replied ;  "  depend  upon  It, 
that  is  quite  impossible." 

*'  Not  near  so  much  so,  rest  assured,  as  you 
imagine,"  I  answered.  "  The  fact  is,  I  know- 
Monsieur  de  Pallu  well,  for  he  attended  long 
upon  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  much  at- 
tached, and  I  saw  him  regularly  every  day.  Now 
I  know  all  his  manners  and  his  habits  so  well 
that  I  could  fearlessly  take  upon  myself  to  feign 
myself  one  of  his  assistants,  and  to  give  such  an 
account  of  himself  and  his  person,  if  by  any 
chance  I  should  be  questioned,  that  I  am  certain 
I  should  escape  detection.  I  doubt  not  in  the 
least,"  I  added,  seeing  Gourville's  countenance 
begin  to  brighten  as  my  plan  developed  itself, 
"  I  doubt  not  in  the  least  that,  although  he 
cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  the  message 
to  the  Princes  himself,  he  may  easily  be  induced 
to  neglect  his  visit  to  Vincennes  for  one  single 
day.  As  soon  as  that  is  determined,  I  will  take 
advantage  of  the  fact,  and  dressing  myself  as 
a  gar9on  apothicaire,  I  will  present  myself  at 
Vincennes,  with  dressings  and  plasters,  and, 
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declaring  that  Monsieur  de  Pallu  is  ill,  or  called 
by  some  urgent  case  elsewhere,  will  demand  to 
see  the  Prince  and  dress  his  arm." 

"  Bravo !  mon  cher  Breton  ! "  cried  Gourville, 
catching  me  in  his  arms  and  actually  embracing 
me ;  "  bravo  !  bravo  !  Pallu  will  consent  of 
course ;  and  if  he  do  not,  a  little  gentle  force, 
or  some  good-natured  r^use  will  easily  bring  the 
matters  to  bear,  as  far  at  least  as  he  is  concerned. 
Diable  !  I  would  keep  him  in  his  house  with  a 
pistol  at  his  throat  sooner  than  such  a  hopeful 
enterprise  should  fail.  —  But  are  you  sure,  my 
good  young  friend,  that  your  courage  will  hold 
out?"  he  added,  as  he  began  to  reflect;  the 
very  delight  he  felt  at  my  proposal  making  him 
apprehensive  lest  it  should  fail.  "  Remember, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  that  Vincennes  is  a  terrible 
looking  place ;  and  what  with  its  drawbridges, 
its  guards,  and  its  chains,  its  gloomy  passages 
and  frowning  stone  walls,  you  may  lose  your 
presence  of  mind  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
is  most  necessary;  and  not  only  forfeit  your 
own  life,  but  overthrow  our  whole  scheme." 

^'  No  fear  !  no  fear  !  "  I  answered,  smiling ; 
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"  I  am  more  accustomed  to  such  work  than  you 
know  of,  and  have  no  apprehensions." 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  Gourville,  "  have 
your  will  then ;  though  I  must  say  you  look  to 
me  very  young  to  have  much  acquaintance  with 
proceedings  dangerous  in  themselves,  and  ten 
thousand  times  more  dangerous  in  their  conse- 
quences.    You  cannot  be  above  sixteen  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much,"  I  replied ;  "  and  yet  for 
many  a  year  I  have  lived  amongst  scenes  to 
which  all  that  is  passing  in  these  foolish  wars 
is  but  child's  play.  But  now  let  us  concert  our 
plans,  that  nothing  may  go  wrong." 

After  some  more  conversation  on  the  subject, 
Gourville  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Pallu,  and 
finding  him  at  home,  went  in,  while  I  remained 
in  the  street.  On  his  return  he  informed  me 
that  all  was  arranged  with  the  worthy  surgeon, 
who  consented  to  show  an  apparent  neglect  to 
the  Prince  de  Conde ;  but  required  that,  in  order 
to  screen  himself  completely  from  the  ire  of  the 
court,  in  case  of  our  detection,  a  fictitious  letter, 
demanding  his  immediate  presence  at  St.  Ger- 
main, should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  very  hour  in 
E  4? 
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the  evening  that  he  usually  visited  his  patient  In 
Vincennes. 

All  this  was  settled  with  the  surgeon,  and 
nothing  remained  but  for  me  to  play  my  part. 
The  time  for  executing  my  design  was,  of  ne- 
cessityy  three  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  as 
that  was  the  usual  period  of  Pallu's  visit ;  and 
having  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  well-known 
fripier  Martin,  where  every  sort  of  dress  under 
the  sun  was  to  be  procured  for  a  little  more 
than  its  real  value,  I  furnished  myself  with  the 
complete  equipment  of  a;^  surgeon's  eleve.  I 
spent  the  rest  of  that  evening  in  concluding  my 
arrangements  with  Gourville,  who  gave  me  all 
that  minute  information  which  was  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  what  I  had  under- 
taken. 

On  the  following  morning  early,  I  rode  out 
to  St.  Maur  to  see  Lord  Masterton,  but  found 
that  both  Lord  Langliegh  and  himself  were 
absent  in  Normandy.  I  saw  the  Lady  Emily, 
however,  and  could  not  but  feel  what  a  contrast 
her  bright  and  smiling  looks  afforded  to  those 
which  had  latterly  appeared  upon  the  couni- 
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tenance  of  poor  Madame  de  Villardin,  once  as 
gay  and  happy  as  her  own. 

On  my  return  to  Paris,  it  was  nearly  time  to 
set  out  for  Vincennes  ;  and,  mounted  on  a  little 
sturdy  horse,  which  seemed  made  on  purpose 
for  a  surgeon's  pony,  furnished  with  ointments 
and  plastei-s  in  boundless  profusion,  and  habited 
as  a  gar^on  chirurgien,  I  rode  off  upon  my 
expedition,  and  soon  approached  the  prison  of 
the  Princes.  The  castle  had  nothing  very 
formidable  in  its  aspect  to  my  eyes;  but,  never- 
theless, in  gazing  up  at  the  donjon,  and  re- 
membering the  purpose  of  my  visit,  I  felt  more 
as  I  used  to  do  in  days  of  old  than  I  had  done 
for  sometime.  I  was  little  "Ball  o'  Fire"  all 
over ;  and  I  could  almost  have  fancied  myself 
upon  some  of  my  expeditions  during  the  civil 
wars  of  England.  This  feeling  tended  to  put 
me  much  more  at  my  ease  than  I  might  other- 
wise have  been;  and  as  there  is  nothing  so 
serviceable  as  effrontery  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  proved  of  real  use  to  me. 

On  entering  the  gate,  the  first  question  asked 
me  was  by  a  grim-looking  guardsman,  who 
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came  up  as  the  sentry  stopped  me,  and  de- 
manded what  I  wanted  there. 

I  answered,  with  all  the  naivete  in  the  world, 
that  I  wanted  to  see  the  Prince  de  Conde. 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  the  guard,  not  a  little 
astonished  at  my  coolness.  "  And  pray  what 
may  be  your  name,  my  good  youth  ?  " 

"  I  am  called  Jerome,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  I  am 
assistant  to  Monsieur  de  Pallu,  the  surgeon,  who 
sent  me  here,  because  he  was  obliged " 

"  Oh,  if  that  be  the  case,"  cried  the  soldier, 
interrupting  me,  *'you  must  come  to  Monsieur 
de  Bar.  We  cannot  let  you  in  without  his 
authority,  for  we  must  not  even  speak  to  the 
Prince  ourselves." 

From  the  man's  tone,  I  doubted  not  that  this 
was  one  of  the  Serjeants  of  the  guard,  whom 
Gourville  had  spoken  of  as  in  the  interest  of 
the  Princes  ;  but  of  course  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  through  with  my  part  as  gar^on  apothi- 
caire ;  and,  therefore,  assuming  as  stupid  an  air 
as  possible,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  led  to  the 
presence  of  Monsieur  de  Bar,  the  governor. 
I  never  saw  a  less  prepossessing  fellow,  or  one 
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better  framed  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  a 
gaoler.  As  soon  as  I  had  informed  him  that 
Monsieur  de  Pallu,  having  been  sent  for  to 
St.  Germain  on  a  case  of  life  and  death,  had 
despatched  me  to  dress  the  Prince's  arm, 
which  he  thought  could  not  remain  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  governor  knit  his  brows,  and 
stared  me  all  over  with  a  heavy  frown,  as  if  I 
had  committed  some  offence.  But,  without 
taking  any  notice,  or  showing  the  slightest 
agitation,  I  stood  upon  one  leg,  like  an  awk- 
ward boy,  and  looked  round  the  room  with  an 
air  of  stolid  curiosity,  which  completely  deceived 
him. 

*'  Monsieur  de  Pallu  should  not  have  gone  away 
on  any  pretext,"  said  the  governor,  abruptly, 
when  he  had  satisfied  himself  with  his  examin- 
ation of  my  person.  "  It  is  disgraceful  of  him 
to  send  a  stupid  boy  like  you  to  dress  the 
Prince's  wound.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  send 
you  back." 

I  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with  open  mouth 
and  eyes ;  and  then  assuring  him  that  I  could 
dress  the  wound  as  well  as  Monsieur  de  Paliu 
E  6 
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himself,  I  proceeded  to  detail  exactly  that  sur- 
geon's method  of  proceeding,  which  I  had 
watched  attentively  during  his  attendance  on 
Lord  Masterton.  The  governor  cut  me  short, 
with  an  oath,  however ;  and  telling  me  that  he 
did  not  want  to  learn  surgery,  rose,  and  took 
the  key  of  the  apartments  in  which  the  Princes 
were  confined. 

Throwing  open  the  door,  he  pushed  me  in 
by  the  shoulders,  bidding  me  to  knock  loudly 
at  that  same  door  when  I  had  done,  and  not  to 
stop  longer  than  necessary.  I  now  found  my- 
self alone,  in  a  little  ante-chamber;  and,  as  it 
had  but  one  other  door,  of  coui'se  I  advanced 
towards  it,  and  entered  the  next  room  without 
ceremony.  Here,  seated  at  a  table,  which  was 
covered  with  pots  of  beautiful  carnations, 
sat  a  young  man  of  about  five  or  six  and 
twenty,  busily  tending  and  arranging  his 
flowers.  He  was  alone  — though  I  heard  voices 
in  a  chamber  beyond  ;  —  and,  from  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  apartment,  the  neglect  and 
poverty  of  the  furniture,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the   young   man's    own    attire,   I   might   have 
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imagined  that  he  was  some  valet  de  chambre, 
admitted  to  the  prison  in  order  to  attend  upon 
the  Princes,  had  he  not  looked  up  :  as  he  did 
so,  however,  the  eagle-eye  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, and  I  felt  that  I  must  be  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  Conde. 

"  Who  are  you,  my  boy  ?  "  he  asked,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  me.  *'Good  faith,  this  is  a  pleasing 
novelty :  I  have  not  seen  a  new  face  these  two 
months  ;  let  me  look  at  you  :"  and,  rising  from 
his  seat,  he  approached  the  window  near  which 
I  passed  as  I  entered  from  the  ante-room.  He 
was  neither  very  tall  nor  very  strongly  made, 
but  there  was  the  promise  of  extraordinary 
activity  in  every  limb.  His  features  were 
slightly  aquiline,  and  in  general  good,  without 
being  very  striking.  But  his  eye  was,  indeed, 
remarkable.  It  was  deep  set,  it  is  true,  and 
not  particularly  large  ;  but  there  was  a  light, 
and  a  keenness,  and  an  intensity  in  its  slightest 
glance,  that  is  quite  indescribable.  It  was 
quick,  too,  as  the  lightning;  and  I  observed, 
that  at  almost  every  other  word  the  corner  of 
the  eyebrow  next  the  nose  was  drawn  forward. 
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and  rounded,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  shade  the  eye 
in  a  degree,  and  to  cut  off  every  ray  of  light 
but  those  which  fell  upon  the  object  at  which 
he  was  looking. 

"  Who  are  you,  my  boy  ?  Who  are  you  — 
who  are  you  ?  "  he  repeated,  quickly.  *'  Has 
Monsieur  de  Bar  forgotten  himself,  and  learned 
to  believe  that  gentlemanly  conduct  is  consist- 
ent with  the  office  of  a  gaoler  ?'* 

For  a  moment  I  was  in  doubt  how  to  answer; 
but,  as  I  still  heard  voices  in  the  other  room,  I 
thought  it  best  to  be  cautious,  and,  being 
obliged  to  speak  loud,  on  account  of  my  dis- 
tance from  the  Prince  at  the  moment,  I  told 
him  the  same  story  that  I  had  passed  upon  the 
governor. 

"  Ha  ! "  he  said,  "  Pallu  should  have  come 
to  me  first.  He  forgets  that  he  is  my  oracle 
as  well  as  surgeon,  and  the  only  human  thing 
that  I  see  from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  except 
the  grim  visages  of  my  gaolers,  or  the  gloomy 
ones  of  my  fellow-prisoners.  However,  if  there 
was  life  or  death  in  the  case,  as  you  say,  of 
course  he  could  not  come." 
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While  he  was  speaking  I  advanced  quietly  to 
the  table,  and  putting  down  the  packet  of  salves 
and  dressings  upon  it,  I  approached  closer  to 
the  Prince  without  saying  a  word.  He  looked 
at  me  sharply  as  I  did  so,  seeming  to  com- 
prehend at  once  that  there  was  something  ex- 
traordinary in  this  manoeuvre  ;  and,  when  I  was 
within  about  a  yard  of  him,  he  put  out  his  hand 
to  stop  my  further  advance,  saying,  "  Stay, 
stay ;  no  nearer,  if  you  please,  till  I  hear  more 
of  your  business." 

I  bowed  low,  and  replied,  in  a  tone  that  could 
only  be  heard  by  himself,  "  If  your  Highness 
will  sit  down  and  permit  me  to  dress  your  arm, 
or,  at  least,  to  seem  do  so,  I  may  prove  more 
oracular  than  Monsieur  de  Pallu.  I  come  from 
your  Highness's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
Monsieur  de  Villardin,  and  from  your  no  less 
faithful  servant,  Gourville." 

"  Hush  !  "  he  replied,  "  hush  !  "  and,  advan- 
cing to  the  door  which  led  into  the  other  room, 
he  said,  speaking  to  the  Prince  de  Conti  and 
the  Duke  de  Longueville,  who  were  within, 
"  Messieurs,  I  am  going  to  have  my  wound 
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dressed;  and,  therefore,  unless  you  wish  to 
learn  surgery,  you  may  stay  where  you  are  for 
half  an  hour."  He  then  closed  the  door,  and, 
returning  to  his  seat  near  the  table,  stripped  off 
his  coat,  and,  drawing  back  his  sleeve,  pre- 
sented his  arm  to  me,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
«  Now  ! " 

I,  on  my  part,  busied  myself  with  the  dress- 
ings, and  while  I  did  so,  proceeded  to  explain 
to  him,  in  a  low  tone,  but  as  distinctly  as  pos- 
sible, the  measures  that  had  been  taken  for 
setting  him  at  liberty  on  the  Sunday  following. 
I  told  him  that  the  guards,  who  had  entered 
into  our  plan,  were  already  provided  with  the 
means  of  fastening  the  officers  into  the  chapel 
during  the  vesper  service,  that  horses  would  be 
ready  at  each  of  the  villages  within  four  miles 
of  Vincennes,  that  the  whole  garrison  was  in  his 
favour,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  but  pre- 
paration on  his  part  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  when  it  occurred. 

"  Fear  not,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  tone, 
"  fear  not  that  I  will  be  found  unprepared. 
No,  no ;  as  soon  as  that  door  is  open,  I  will 
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be  quite  ready  to  walk  out  of  it.  But  tell  me,* 
he  added,  '*  who  are  you  that  have  been 
trusted  with  such  an  important  communication, 
and  have  had  courage  and  address  sufficient  to 
execute  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  one,  your  Highness,"  replied  I,  "  for 
whom  you  were  kind  enough  some  time  ago,  at 
the  intercession  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  to 
obtain  some  favours  at  the  hands  of  the  court.'* 

"  What  !  the  young  Englishman,"  he  cried, 
"  who  saved  his  daughter's  life  !  —  Is  it  so  ?  " 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and  he  added, 
"  Well,  then,  they  were  the  last  favours  that  I 
obtained  for  any  one,  for  not  three  days  after 
my  arrest  took  place." 

"  Most  grateful  I  am  to  your  Highness,"  I 
replied,  "  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  the  commis- 
sion with  which  Monsieur  de  Villardin  has  in- 
trusted me  enables  me  to  be  of  some  slight 
service  to  your  cause." 

"  Of  inestimable  service,  young  gentleman," 
he  replied ;  "  for,  in  truth,  I  know  none,  except 
yourself,  and  perhaps  Gourville,  who  would 
have  undertaken  the  dangerous  task  which  you 
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have  accomplished.  Should  you  be  successful, 
—  which  I  will  not  doubt,  since  the  scheme  is  so 
well  devised  and  so  well  conducted — I  shall  not 
be  found  wanting  in  gratitude  to  any  who  have 
served  me,  especially  to  one  who  has  served  me 
so  well  as  you  have:  and  now,  as  it  is  clear 
enough  that  you  know  nothing  of  dressing 
wounds,  get  you  gone  as  speedily  as  possible, 
lest  Pallu  himself  should  come,  and  worse 
should  befal  you." 

"  There  is  no  fear,  my  Lord,"  I  replied ;  "  we 
have  taken  good  means  to  keep  Monsieur  de 
Pallu  away." 

"  Indeed ! "  he  answered,  "  then  it  would 
seem  you  have  forgot  nothing;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  am  anxious  for  your  safety.  Tell  Gourville 
and  the  rest  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  a  moment 
at  the  hour  of  vespers ;  and,  once  beyond  these 
prison  walls,  the  court  and  Mazarin  shall  have 
something  to  remember  which  they  may  find 
not  easy  to  forget.  Fare  you  well,  young 
man ;  and  be  sure,  that,  whether  we  succeed  or 
not,  Conde  will  not  be  found  ungrateful." 

My  errand  was  done,  and  of  course  I  did  not 
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feel  inclined  to  linger  in  such  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances. 

Gathering  up  all  the  trumpery  which  I  had 
brought  with  me  on  the  pretence  of  dressing  his 
wound,  I  took  my  leave,  and,  retiring  into 
the  ante-chamber,  I  knocked  hard,  as  I  had 
been  told  to  do,  in  order  to  call  some  one  to 
the  door.  During  nearly  ten  minutes,  however, 
I  knocked  in  vain,  and,  of  course,  gradually 
increased  the  vehemence  of  my  application,  till 
the  whole  passages  rang  again  with  the  sound. 
At  length  the  governor  appeared,  and  showered 
upon  my  head  no  mitigated  abuse  for  the  noise 
which  I  had  made.  As  it  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  proceed  with  the  same  caution  in  effect- 
ing my  exit  as  I  had  employed  in  procuring 
admittance  to  the  prison,  I  resumed  my  air  of 
stupidity,  and,  muttering  something  about  hav- 
ing knocked  for  ten  minutes,  I  glided  past  him 
as  he  locked  the  door,  and  walked  on  towards 
the  stairs.  With  a  few  more  abusive  epithets 
he  suffered  me  to  depart,  and,  passing  down 
into  the  court,  the  wicket  gate  was  thrown  open 
for  me  to  go  out  into  the  park. 
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As  the  soldier  at  the  gate  maliciously  refused 
to  open  it  any  farther,  I  was  obliged  to  lead  my 
pony  through  the  wicket ;  and  as  the  aperture 
seemed  much  less  than  the  animal  conceived  its 
own  dignity  and  magnitude  required,  it  cost  me 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  force  it  through. 
When  this  was  at  length  effected,  amidst  the 
merriment  of  the  soldiery,  I  mounted,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  my  way;  nor  did  any  thing  occur  in 
the  course  of  my  ride  towards  Paris  which  was 
worthy  of  remark,  except  the  fact  of  my  meeting, 
at  about  twenty  yards  from  the  gate  of  the 
chateau,  one  of  the  Serjeants  of  the  guard,  who, 
with  downcast  looks,  and  a  rapid  but  unsteady 
pace,  was  returning  towards  the  castle  which  I 
had  just  left. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  I  returned  to  Gour- 
ville's  lodging,  and  I  thought  he  would  have 
gone  mad  with  joy  when  I  told  him  the  success 
of  my  attempt.  He  frankly  avowed  to  me  also, 
that,  though  well  accustomed  to  dangerous  en- 
terprises, he  had  listened  during  my  absence  for 
every  sound,  expecting  each  minute  to  find  that 
I  had  been  arrested,  and  that  a  lettre  de 
cachet  had  been  sent  for  his  own  apprehen- 
sion. 

"  And  did  you  really  think,  Monsieur  Gour- 
ville,"  I  demanded,  "  that,  even  had  I  been 
stopped  myself,  I  would  have  implicated  you?" 

"  There  is  no  knowing,  Monsieur, — there  is 
no  knowing,"  replied  he :  "  the  question  is  not 
a  pleasant  thing,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
tell  how  I  should  myself  behave  under  its  inflic- 
tion. I  acknowledge  that  it  is  just  as  likely 
that    I    should  yield   all   sorts    of    secrets  to 
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its  potent  influence,  as  that  I  should  conceal 
them." 

"  Of  course,  then,  I  can  neither  be  surprised 
nor  offended,"  I  replied,  "  at  your  attributing 
to  me  the  same  feelings ;  but  to  speak  of  other 
matters.  To-morrow  early  I  shall  go  out  to  St. 
Maur,  to  see  if  a  friend,  whom  I  expect  there, 
has  returned ;  but  I  shall  be  back  in  the  evening, 
and  you  will  find  me  at  my  auberge  by  five 
o'clock."  Thus  ended  our  conversation,  and 
we  parted. 

It  is  wonderful  what  changes  a  few  hours  pro- 
duce in  this  life.  On  leaving  Gourville  that 
night,  we  were  both  as  fully  persuaded  as  mortal 
men  could  be,  that  our  scheme  was  going  on 
better  and  better  each  hour.  Nor  did  we  en- 
tertain a  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  carry 
it  forward  successfully  to  the  close.  Ere  I  had 
risen  from  my  bed,  however,  the  next  morning, 
I  was  surprised  by  some  one  knocking  sharply 
at  my  chamber  door ;  and  on  opening  it,  the 
first  thing  I  saw  was  the  face  of  Gourville, 
apparently  many  shades  paler  than  it  had  been 
when  I  left  him  the  night  before.     "  We  are 
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lost !"  he  said ;  "  some  unfortunate  accident  has 
discovered  our  whole  design." 

"  Unfortunate,  indeed,"  I  answered ;  "  but  let 
me  hear,  my  good  friend,  what  is  it  that  has 
filled  you  with  such  sad  tidings  this  morning, 
when  I  left  you  last  night  borne  up  upon  the 
very  pinions  of  hope?" 

"  I  have  just  discovered,"  he  replied,  "  that 
after  a  long  consultation  before  day-light  this 
morning  between  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  the 
Archbishop  coadjutor,  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  himself, 
with  three  troops  of  cavalry,  set  out  forVin- 
cennes  a  little  before  the  dawn;  and,  after 
searching  every  village  in  the  neighbourhood, 
proceeded  to  the  chateau,  and  there  remains." 

This  information  was  certainly  alarming 
enough  ;  but  still  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to 
obtain  some  more  correct  intelligence  in  regard 
to  the  causes  of  these  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  court  than  Gourville  had  yet  obtained,  ere 
we  decided  upon  abandoning  an  attempt,  which, 
as  far  as  it  had  proceeded,  had  been  conducted 
with  great  success.     Gourville  coincided  with 
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me  in  opinion;  but  the  difficulty  was,  where  and 
how  to  obtain  the  information  that  we  required. 
^  "  At  all  events,"  he  said,  "  it  is  my  duty  to 
communicate  immediately  what  has  occurred  to 
th^  poor  fellow,  Franc-coeur,  through  whom  I 
have  carried  on  my  correspondence  with  the 
soldiers  atVincennes.  He  belongs  to  another 
company  of  the  guards,  who  are  now  in  Paris ; 
and,  as  the  matter  may  touch  his  life,  should  we 
be  actually  betrayed,  I  must  give  him  instant 
notice,  that  he  may  betake  himself  to  a  place  of 
security.  As  I  go  I  will  endeavour  to  obtain 
all  the  information  I  can,  and  will  return  in  less 
than  an  hour,  and  let  you  know  my  disco- 
veries." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  returning 
even  paler  than  before,  seemed  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  me  quietly  eating  my  breakfast, 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  derange  my  ordi- 
nary habits,  or  affect  my  appetite.  He  now 
told  me  that  he  had  found  the  serjeant  not  only 
informed  of  all  the  particulars  with  which  he 
himself  was  acquainted,  but  also  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  their  cause.     This  he  had  com- 
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municated  to  Gourville,  who  now  related  it  to 
me,  and  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  soldiers, 
\vho  had  been  trusted  with  the  scheme  for  de- 
livering the  princes,  had  taken  fright  the  day 
before,  and,  pretending  to  confess  himself  at 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  had  given  the  pe- 
nitentiary a  billet,  informing  him  that,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  at  three  o'clock,  the  princes 
were  to  be  set  at  liberty,  by  means  of  an  under- 
standing between  their  friends  and  some  per- 
sons within  the  castle  of  Vincennes. 

"  Now,"  continued  Gourville,  "  although 
Franc-cceur  declares  that,  notwithstanding  this 
piece  of  treachery,  he  is  sure  his  comrade 
will  not  betray  us  any  farther,  yet,  as  it  is 
clear  that  our  scheme  is  now  hopeless,  and  as  I 
never  put  great  faith  in  any  man's  resolution 
under  the  influence  of  the  question,  I  think  it 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  both  for  you  and  me 
to  leave  Paris  as  fast  as  possible." 

"  Certainly,  as  the  scheme  is  hopeless,"  I 
replied,  "  I  see  nothing  that  should  detain  us ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  return  with  all  speed  to 
Britanny,  where,  perhaps,  it  may  be  advisable," 
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1  added,  with  a  laugh,  "  to  tell  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  by  no  means  to  put  any  trust  in  all 
those  fine  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  the 
Princess  Dowager,  of  which  you  boasted  so 
much  when  first  I  saw  you." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Gourville,  smiling  in  turn; 
"  let  him  not  rely  upon  them  for  the  liberation 
of  his  princely  friend.  Tell  him  rather,  for  me, 
that  I  now  look  upon  it  as  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  Princes  by  any 
means  but  the  sword.  The  Parliament  and  the 
Queen  are  alike  resolved  not  to  give  them  their 
liberty ;  and  it  is  to  the  efforts  of  their  friends 
alone  that  we  must  look  for  their  deliverance." 

After  a  few  more  words  to  the  same  effect, 
we  parted ;  and  mounting  the  sturdy  little 
horse  which  I  had  bought  to  carry  me  to  Vin- 
cennes,  I  rode  away  as  hard  as  I  could,  on  the 
side  of  Britanny.  When  I  had  completely  tired 
out  my  beast  I  again  took  the  post,  and  pur- 
sued my  way  towards  Dumont,  with  very  little 
rest  or  cessation.  It  is  true,  when  I  arrived  I 
was  desperately  fatigued,  for  nine  days  had 
taken  me  to  Paris  and  back,  a  distance  of  more 
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than  seven  hundred  miles ;  and,  during  the 
period  of  my  absence,  I  had  spent  two  whole 
days  and  part  of  another  in  the  capital.  Nor 
had  I  any  very  consolatory  remembrances  to 
make  me  bear  up  with  spirit  under  my  corporeal 
weariness,  having  been  foiled  in  my  endeavours 
to  serve  the  Prince,  at  the  moment  that  success 
seemed  within  my  grasp  ;  but  at  all  events,  I 
felt  that  I  had  some  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
my  journey,  inasmuch  as  I  had  obtained  every 
information  that  Monsieur  de  Villardin  could 
require,  and  had  found  an  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally seeing  and  attempting  to  aid  his  friend, 
though  our  scheme  had  ultimately  proved 
ineffectual.  The  chief  mortification,  indeed, 
which  1  experienced  arose  from  a  fear  that  the 
Prince  de  Conde  —  who  would,  of  course,  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  without  the  walls  of  his  prison  —  might 
imagine  that  I  had  deceived  him ;  and  1  could 
only  console  myself  by  remembering  that  one 
day  he  must  learn  the  truth. 

On  arriving  at  Dumont,  every  thing  I  saw 
announced  that  Monsieur  de  Villardin  had  not 
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me  to  seek,  ere  he  formed  his  determination. 
The  desire  of  a  change  of  scene  and  thought, 
and  the  wish  to  deliver  his  friend,  had  over- 
come every  other  feeling,  and  he  was,  in  fact, 
actually  in  arms  when  I  arrived.  At  first  he 
would  scarcely  believe  that  I  had  performed 
the  journey,  but  when  he  learned  all  that  I 
had  done  besides,  he  loaded  me  with  thanks 
and  praises. 

He  then  told  me  his  own  plans,  and  informed 
me  that  he  could  but  allow  me  one  day  for 
repose,  as  on  the  Thursday  morning  following 
he  was  about  to  march,  with  all  the  forces  he 
had  been  able  to  collect,  for  Bordeaux. 

"  I  sent  off  Gaspard  de  Belleville  to  Bor- 
deaux," he  added,  "  the  morning  after  your 
departure  for  Paris,  charging  him  with  a  letter 
for  the  Princess,  and  another  for  Monsieur  de 
Bouillon.  In  each  of  these  I  said,  that  unless 
the  Princes  were  liberated  within  three  weeks, 
their  friends  might  expect  to  see. me  in  Guyenne. 
' — As  Gaspard  is  now  of  age,  too,"  he  added,  in 
that  sort  of  peculiar  discursive  tone  which  a 
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man  assumes  when  he  wishes  to  communicate  a 
matter  of  particular  interest,  as  if  it  were  one  of 
no  interest  at  all,  — "  as  Gaspard  is  now  of 
age,  too,  to  enter  the  service,  I  have  requested 
Monsieur  de  Bouillon  to  give  him  a  commission 
in  one  of  the  regiments  at  Bordeaux ;  but  I 
have  not  forgotten  you,  and  as  I  wish  you  always 
to  be  near  me,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  troop  in 
the  regiment  of  cavalry  I  am  now  raising.  — 
Monsieur  de  Turenne  had  a  company  of  infan- 
try at  your  age,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  do  the  same  for  you,  especially  as 
I  have  a  great  lack  of  officers  who  have  stood 
fire." 

Although,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  would  much 
rather  have  entered  the  service  on  the  part  of 
the  king  and  the  court,  than  on  the  part  of 
their  adversaries,  yet  the  idea  of  activity  and 
enterprise  seldom  came  amiss ;  and  I  thanked 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  sincerely  for  his  kind- 
ness, but  added,  that  I  trusted  he  would  find 
the  means  of  keeping  me  near  him. 

"  I  will  make  you  my  aide-de-camp,"   he  re- 
plied; "  but  we  have  a  number  of  other  arrange- 
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ments  to  attend  to.  Go,  therefore,  and  lie  down 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  join  me  in  the 
esplanade  at  the  end  of  the  park." 

I  did  as  he  bade  me,  as  far  as  the  lying  down 
went;  but,  though  tired  to  death,  I  could  not 
sleep.  I  was  much  refreshed,  however,  even 
by  the  sort  of  repose  I  obtained,  and  as  soon 
as  I  thought  the  time  was  expired,  I  got  up 
and  walked  out  to  the  esplanade,  where  I  found 
that  Monsieur  de  Villardin  was  occupied  in 
reviewing,  or  rather  drilling,  the  regiment  he 
had  been  employed  in  raising  during  my  absence. 
Four  hundred  men  made  the  extent  of  his  force, 
and  amongst  them  only  two,  who  had  served  in 
the  wars  of  Paris,  could  give  any  assistance  in 
matters  of  discipline,  if  we  except  half  a  dozen 
wild  young  nobles  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  joined  the  corps  of  the  Duke,  but  who  were 
not  present  on  this  occasion.  I  may  say,  then, 
that  I  was  of  no  slight  assistance  to  Monsieur 
de  Villardin  on  that  and  the  following  day ;  for 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  officer, 
yet,  of  course,  he  could  not  drill  four  hundred 
men  without  help  from   some  one.     The  cava- 
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Hers  whom  we  had  to  deal  with  were  in  general 
tall,  powerful  men,  from  the  upper  districts  of 
Britanny;  and  though  they  looked  stupid  enough 
at  first,  yet  when  what  they  were  to  do  was  ex- 
plained to  them,  they  proved  neither  dull  of 
comprehension,  nor  slow  in  execution. 

That  which  pleased  me  more  than  any  thing 
else  in  the  whole  scene,  was  to  observe,  that, 
while  in  actual  exertion  and  activity,  the  deep 
heavy  gloom  which  had  overshadowed  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Duke  ever  since  the  death  of  his 
wife,  passed  away,  and  for  the  time  he  was  him- 
self again.  This  change  only  lasted  for  the  time, 
it  is  true,  and  the  moment  he  turned  from  the 
esplanade  the  cloud  was  as  dark  and  stern  as 
ever.  Indeed,  this  observation  may  apply  to 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  the  field 
I  have  often  seen  him  cheerful,  and  even  gay ; 
but  the  moment  that  the  temporary  stimulus 
was  withdrawn  he  would  fall  back  into  a  deep 
and  bitter  melancholy,  which  I  never  saw  en- 
livened even  by  a  smile.  Generally  after  sup- 
per he  retired  to  a  solitary  chamber,  and  there 
remained  alone  for  several  hours.  At  first  I 
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fancied  that  he  occupied  himself  in  reading,  for 
which  he  always  had  a  strong  taste ;  but  being 
obliged,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  the  civil  strife  that  ensued,  to  break 
in  upon  his  retirement,  I  almost  always  found 
him  immersed  in  deep  thought,  with  his  cheek 
resting  on  his  hand ;  and  never  saw  a  book  near 
him  during  those  hours  of  the  night  that  he 
thus  passed  alone. 

On  our  return  from  the  esplanade,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  we 
found  Father  Ferdinand  walking  in  the  flower- 
garden  with  Mademoiselle  de  Villardin,  and 
smiling  upon  all  her  young  and  graceful  sports 
with  that  bland  expression  of  reflected  enjoy- 
ment which  sits  so  well  upon  the  lip  of  age.  As 
soon  as  the  little  Laura  beheld  me,  she  sprang 
up  as  usual  to  my  neck,  and,  making  a  sort  of 
seat  of  my  arm,  scolded  me  with  childish  ve- 
hemence for  my  long  absence. 

"  He  will  be  absent  from  you  still  longer,  my 
sweet  child,"  said  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  kissing 
her  cheek  ;  "  and  therefore  you  must  remember 
to  keep  far  from  the  water,  as  there  will  be  no 
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one  there  to  save  you.  Do  you  know,  my  good 
father,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  priest,  "  that 
child  would  soon  make  me  a  very  coward  ?  The 
only  thing  I  fear,  in  going  to  do  what  I  conceive 
my  duty,  is,  that  I  may  never  see  her  again." 

He  waited  for  no  reply,  but  turned  into  the 
house,  and  we  followed.  After  supper  Father 
Ferdinand  and  myself  were  left  alone,  and  1 
now  learned  more  of  the  arrangements  which 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  had  found  it  necessary 
to  make,  than  he  had  himself  communicated. 
As  Britanny  was  in  general  loyal,  and  the  gover- 
nor most  decidedly  attached  to  the  court  against 
which  the  Duke  was  now  in  arms,  he  had 
determined  upon  sending  his  whole  household, 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Villardin,  and  every  thing 
easily  movable,  both  from  the  Pres  Vallee  and 
from  Dumont,  to  the  estates  of  his  late  wife  at 
Virmont  in  the  Orleanois,  where  his  daughter, 
being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  her 
grand-uncle.  Monsieur  de  Loris,  would,  he  fan- 
cied, be  much  more  safe  than  in  Britanny. 

*'  They  have  already  arrested  the  wife  and 
sister  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,"  said  the  con- 
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fessor  ;  "  and  Monsieur  de  Villardin  thinks  that 
if  they  imprison  women  as  a  sort  of  surety  for 
their  relatives,  they  may  equally  well  imprison 
children.  He  has  prevailed  upon  me,"  added 
the  good  priest,  "to  go  to  Virmont  also,  and 
to  superintend  the  education  of  his  daughter, 
though  God  knows  I  have  every  inducement  to 
stay  in  this  province,  and  no  worldly  motive 
has  ever  been  able  to  make  me  quit  it  hitherto. 
Here  I  was  born;"  he  continued,  musing: 
"  here  are  all  the  associations  of  my  infancy 
and  of  my  age ;  nor  did  I  think  to  leave  it, 
though  the  Duke  has  frequently  asked  me.  — 
But  I  have  now  yielded  to  another  voice  more 
persuasive  than  his." 

"  Indeed  ! "  I  said,  in  some  surprise ;  and  he 
instantly  added,  more  in  answer  to  my  look 
than  to  the  exclamation,  —  "  The  voice  of  my 
own  heart,  my  son." 

The  conversation  then  rambled  on  in  a  de- 
sultory manner ;  and  the  worthy  Father,  ere 
we  parted,  gave  me  an  infinity  of  good  advice, 
which,  of  course,  I  was  the  more  willing  to  take, 
because  he  put  it  less  in  the  dogmatical  form  of 
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directions  in  regard  to  my  own  conduct,  than 
under  the  semblance  of  the  results  of  his  own 
experience  and  general  observations  upon  man 
and  the  world.  He  exacted  from  me  a  pro- 
mise, also,  that  I  would  write  to  him  continually, 
giving  him  not  only  an  account  of  the  general 
events  in  which  I  was  about  to  mingle,  but  also 
detailing  my  own  actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
as  far  as  it  was  wise  and  prudent  to  do  so  by 
the  insecure  conveyance  of  the  post. 

"  In  your  letters  to  me,  my  son,"  he  added, 
"  you  cannot  be  too  minute ;  for,  believe  me, 
every  thing  that  concerns  you,  your  health, 
your  welfare,  the  progress  of  your  mind,  and 
the  success  of  your  fortunes,  are  all  a  matter  of 
interest  to  me  in  no  slight  degree." 

He  has  acknowledged  to  me  since,  that  his 
chief  motive,  in  exacting  from  me  this  promise, 
was  not  so  much  the  desire  of  watching  over  my 
conduct  himself,  as  the  wish  to  add  a  sort  of 
safeguard  to  all  the  good  principles  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  instil  into  my  mind ;  well  knowing 
that  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  is  seldom 
so  vivid  in  youth  as  greatly  to  affect  our  actions, 
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unless  some  co-operating  restraint  compels  us 
continually  to  examine  our  own  hearts  minutely. 
He  did  not  choose  to  suffer  his  motive  to  ap- 
pear at  the  moment,  however  laudable  he  knew 
it  to  be,  fully  understanding  that  my  disposition 
was  not  one  to  submit  to  any  checks  but  those 
I  chose  to  impose  upon  myself.  I  notice  this 
fact,  indeed,  more  as  a  slight  trait  of  that  petty 
policy,  which  the  good  Father  suffered  to  mingle 
with  his  other  more  estimable  qualities,  than 
from  any  effect  that  was  produced  upon  myself; 
as  my  absence  at  Bordeaux  was  too  short, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed 
were  too  difficult,  to  admit  of  any  extended  cor- 
respondence between  us  at  that  time. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  we  began  our 
march,  and  advanced  rapidly  towards  Bor- 
deaux, crossing  an  immense  extent  of  country, 
which  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  disorganis- 
ation and  confusion  which  nobody  who  did  not 
see  it  at  that  period  can  possibly  conceive.  In- 
deed, I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it:  for 
no  one  living  under  an  orderly  and  well-con- 
ducted form  of  government  would  believe  that 
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such  a  complete  state  of  anarchy  and   misrule 
could  be  produced,  throughout  a  whole  country, 
by  the  follies  and  dissensions  of  half  a  dozen 
unruly  and  ambitious  men.     Although  a  single 
regiment  would  at  any  time  have  stopped  us  on 
our  march,   it  not  only  seemed   that  no  regi- 
ment was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  tract  which  we 
traversed;  but  such  was  the  state  of  apathy  and 
confusion   that    reigned    in    every    part  of  the 
kingdom,  that  no  town  or  village  through  which 
we  passed  appeared  to  have  had  the  slightest 
intimation  of  our  approach  till  we  showed  our- 
selves  in  its    streets.     Monsieur  de   Villardin 
himself,  quite  accustomed  to  the  sort  of  warfare 
which  we  were  pursuing,  advanced  direct  upon 
Bordeaux  with  very  little  cauiion,  taking  care, 
indeed,  to  avoid  those  towns  which  he  knew  to 
be  garrisoned  for  the  court ;  but  heedless  alto- 
gether,— at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me, — in  regard 
to  the  movements  of  our  enemies,   who  were 
certainly  marching  in  considerable  force  towards 
the   same   point   with   ourselves.      The   whole 
business,  indeed,  was  conducted  in  so  different 
a  manner  from  that  which  I  had  seen  in  our 
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civil  wars  in  England,  that  I  could  not  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  were  decidedly 
a  better-tempered  people  than  my  own  country- 
men ;  and,  without  being  braver,  that  they  bore 
every  sort  of  misfortune,  fatigue,  and  danger, 
with  a  degree  of  light  carelessness  that  no 
Englishman  could  have  affected,  much  less  felt, 
under  similar  circumstances. 

How  it  happened  that  we  did  not  encounter 
the  army  of  Monsieur  de  Meilleraie  I  cannot  at 
all  explain,  as  we  certainly  must  have  passed 
within  five  miles  of  his  camp.  So,  however,  it 
did  happen ;  and,  after  a  march  of  rather  more 
than  ten  days,  we  entered  the  city  of  Bor- 
deaux, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  the  rejoicings  of  our  friends  and  partisans. 
We  found  the  town,  indeed,  in  a  very  unpro- 
mising condition  for  undergoing  a  siege.  Pro- 
vision and  stores,  it  is  true,  were  most  abundant, 
the  people  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
Princes,  a  considerable  force  of  veteran  troops 
were  within  the  place,  and  the  generals  were 
experienced  and  determined ;  but  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  itself  were,  to  all  appearance, 
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incompetent  to  resist  for  a  single  day  the  attack 
of  a  regular  army.  The  inhabitants  would  not 
hear  of  the  suburbs  being  destroyed,  for  the 
defence  of  the  rest  of  the  city ;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  protect  them  also  against  the  enemy, 
who  was  now  approaching  rapidly. 

Diligence  and  activity,    however,    remedied 
many  defects.     Several  redoubts  were  thrown 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garonne ;  the  old 
castle  of  Blancfort,  which  had  seen  the  days  of 
the  Black  Prince,  was  destined  once  more  to  re- 
ceive a  garrison;  and  numbers  of  the  citizens 
worked  day  and  night  at  the  wall  and  trenches, 
in  order  to  put  them  in  a  state  for  resistance 
before   the  approach  of  the  royal  army.     By 
this    time   the   Duke  of  Epernon   was  within 
a  few  miles   of  the  city,  and   the  first  active 
operations    were    undertaken   on    the    side   of 
Blancfort,     from    which     place    Monsieur    de 
Chambon,   our  marechal  de  camp,  was  forced 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.     An  effort  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Bordelais  to  support 
him,  in  which  our  regiment  took  a  share ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  ground  which  the  enemy  now 
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occupied,  was  so  strong,  that  all  we  could  ac- 
complish was  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  ma- 
rechal  de  camp,  which  was  now  effected  without 
difficulty  and  in  good  order.  On  that  side  the 
duke  was  held  at  bay ;  but  the  king  and  court 
were  by  this  time  at  Libourne,  while  Monsieur 
de  Meilleraie  was  advancing  towards  the  fau- 
bourg St.  Surin,  which  seemed  quite  untenable ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  intended,  if  possible,  to 
take  advantage  of  its  total  want  of  defences,  in 
order  to  storm  the  city  by  the  Porte  Digeaux. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  in  advance  of 
the  gate  was  a  dunghill,  on  which  had  been 
thrown  a  considerable  quantity  of  rubbish,  left 
by  some  improvements  which  had  been  carried 
on  about  two  years  before  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town,  the  whole  forming  an  elevation  of  a  few 
feet,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Porte  Digeaux. 
On  visiting  the  spot,  to  see  what  might  best  be 
done  for  the  defence  of  the  gate,  the  Dukes  of 
Bouillon  and  Rouchefoucault,  together  with 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  and  several  others,  ad- 
vanced to  the  top  of  this  little  mound,  in  order 
to  gain  a  better  view  of  the  surrounding  objects, 
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when  it  suddenly  struck  some  one,  I  do  not  know 
whom,  that  the  very  heap  on  which  they  were 
standing  might  be  converted  into  a  half-moon, 
for  the  defence  of  the  gate.  No  sooner  was 
this  plan  proposed  than  it  was  executed.  What 
little  additions  the  time  permitted  were  imme- 
diately made ;  and,  though  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible either  to  erect  a  parapet  or  to  dig  a  fosse, 
a  dunghill  and  a  pile  of  rubbish  thus  became 
the  principal  defence  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux. 

Scarcely  were  these  preparations  complete, 
when  the  attack  upon  the  faubourg  commenced  ; 
and,  while  the  Marechal  de  Meilleraie  him- 
self proceeded  to  force  the  barricades  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  streets,  and  were  de- 
fended vigorously  by  the  Duke  de  Rochefou- 
cault,  a  detachment  was  sent  round  by  the 
vineyards  and  corn-fields,  in  order  to  turn  the 
faubourg,  and  attack  the  half-moon  from  the 
west.  This  part  of  the  plan,  however,  had 
been  foreseen  by  Monsieur  de  Bouillon  and 
Monsieur  de  Villardin ;  and  although  the  ma- 
rechal succeeded  in  forcing  the  barricades  in  the 
faubourg,  the  detachment  which  I  have  men- 
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tioned  got  entangled  amongst  the  hedges  and 
walls  of  the  vineyards,  which  had  been  previously 
garnished  with  several  corps  of  infantry,  and  was 
glad  to  effect  its  retreat  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  men. 

The  events  of  the  day  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  people  of  Bordeaux ;  and,  though 
we  found  it  very  difficult  to  prevail  upon  the 
men  to  defend  the  half-moon  with  any  degree 
of  regularity,  yet,  whenever  it  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  a  sudden  sorti,  from  the  Porte  Di- 
geaux  and  one  of  the  neighbouring  posterns 
succeeded,  in  all  instances,  in  repelling  the  as- 
sailants, and  sweeping  their  trenches  as  far  as 
they  had  been  conducted. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  minute  account 
of  this  well-known  siege.  The  part  I  took  in  it 
was  little  more  than  that  of  a  common  soldier, 
though,  by  volunteering  my  services  upon  all 
occasions  and  in  every  sort  of  occupation,  I  was 
continually  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  By  a 
species  of  stupidity,  or  perhaps  from  early 
initiation  into  such  scenes  of  peril,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  remember,  when   actually 
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engaged  in  battle,  that  there  was  any  sort  of 
danger  to  be  apprehended;  and  though,  when 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  and  the  Duke  de  Bouil- 
lon,—  who  about  this  time  took  a  good  deal  of 
notice  of  me  —  reprehended  me  for  exposing 
myself  madly,  as  they  called  it,  I  used  to  make 
very  strong  and  sincere  resolutions  of  prudence 
and  circumspection ;  yet,  whenever  the  next  day 
came,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  sally  or  on  the 
half-moon,  I  quite  forgot  to  look  out  for  the 
danger,  and  never  remembered  my  resolutions 
till  I  was  once  more  within  the  walls. 

Little  occurred  to  me  of  a  personal  nature, 
during  the  whole  of  my  residence  at  Bordeaux, 
that  is  at  all  worth  relating.  In  the  defence  I 
endeavoured  to  do  my  duty;  and  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  more.  I 
was  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  please  those 
who  commanded,  and  received  more  praise  for 
my  conduct  than  I  at  all  deserved.  As  I  was 
scarcely  ever  absent  from  the  point  of  attack, 
my  more  peaceful  operations  consisted  princi- 
pally in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping;  and,  as 
I  knew  nobody  in  the  whole  town,  besides  the 
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personal  attendants  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin, 
—  with  the  exception  of  Gaspard  de  Belleville, 
who  had   now  obtained   a  commission  in  the 
regiment  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon, —  very  little 
occurred  to  divert  my  thoughts  even  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  operations  of  the  siege.    Gaspard 
I  saw  but  seldom ;  but  when  I  did  so,  we  met 
upon,  perhaps,  better  terms  than  we  had  done 
in  the  house  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin.    He  had 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  strut  and  swagger,  it  is 
true,  upon  the  strength  of  his  new  situation;  but, 
by  this  time,  he  knew  me  too  well  to  provoke 
me  deliberately,  and,  therefore,  always  main- 
tained a  degree  of  civility  with  which  I  was  quite 
satisfied.     I  fancied,  indeed,    now  he  had  left 
Monsieur  de  Villardin,  and  had  embarked  in  an 
entirely  new  course  of  life,  that  the  jealousy  with 
which  he  had  regarded  me,  on  account  of  the 
Duke's  preference  for  myself,  had  become  ex- 
tinct, and  that  his  hatred  was  consequently  at 
an  end;  but  in  this  I  afterwards  found  that  I 
was  mistaken.     I  had  but  little  opportunity  of 
observing  his  general  conduct,  but,  from  that 
which  I  did  see  of  it,  I  should  say,  that,  though 
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not  wanting  in  courage,  he  was  at  this  time 
any  thing  but  enterprising;  and  that  the  great 
favour  which  he  obtained  with  his  commander 
was  principally  acquired  by  those  somewhat 
servile  and  insinuating  manners,  which  he  knew 
well  how  to  put  on  towards  his  superiors, 
though  he  was  insufferably  insolent  and  domi- 
neering to  every  one  below  him. 

One  little  adventure  I  certainly  did  meet  with, 
which,  though  it  produced  no  results  at  the  time, 
I  could  not  help  ccrnnecting  in  my  own  mind 
with  the  presence  of  Gaspard  de  Belleville  in 
Bordeaux.     Having  returned  to  my  own  lodg- 
ing, in  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  siege, 
in  order  to  get  something  to  eat,  as  I  had  not 
tasted  food  since  the  night  before,  I  was  sud- 
denly  disturbed   at   my    supper,  by  a   cry    of 
"  Alerte  !  Alerte  !  —  to  the  walls  !  to  the  walls!" 
and,  hurrying  out  as  fast  as  possible,  I  was  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  Porte  Digeaux,  when,  at 
the  corner  of  one  of  the  narrow  streets,  I  ran 
accidentally  against  a  lady  handsomely  dressed, 
and,  nearly  knocking  her  down  struck  out  of  her 
hand  the  black  velvet  mask,  called  a  loup^  which 
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was  then  very  generally  used  by  women  in  the 
higher  classes,  under  the  pretext  of  defending 
their  complexions  from  the  sun  or  from  the 
sharp  air.  Stooping  hurriedly  down,  I  picked 
up  the  mask,  and  returned  it  to  the  lady,  rais- 
ing my  eyes  to  her  face,  for  the  first  time,  as  I 
did  so.  My  surprise  was  not  a  little,  I  confess, 
to  see  in  such  gay  habiliments  Madame  Suzette, 
the  suivante  of  the  late  unhappy  Duchesse 
de  Villardin.  She  had  recognised  me  sooner, 
and  was  gazing  on  me  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget, — 
such  a  strange  mixture  of  coquetry,  and  hatred, 
and  self-satisfied  vanity  did  it  display.  Taking 
back  her  mask,  she  continued  to  gaze  at  me  till  she 
saw  me  about  to  speak ;  and  then  applying  it  to 
her  face,  she  turned  upon  her  heel  with  an  air 
of  insolent  scorn,  and,  tripping  down  the  street, 
left  me  to  pursue  my  way  to  the  walls.  Nor, 
during  the  rest  of  the  siege,  did  I  see  her  again, 
although  I  think  I  should  have  recognised  her 
in  despite  of  her  loup. 

For  thirteen  days  the  siege   was   continued 
with  great  activity ;  the  half-moon  remained  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Bordelais,  provisions  were 
plenty,  and  the  determination  of  the  populace 
was  but  little  shaken.  However,  the  Marechal 
de  Meilleraie,  finding  his  attack  upon  the  Porte 
Digeaux  unavailing,  entered  upon  a  new  plan 
of  operations,  and  pushed  his  trenches  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  in  the  gardens  be- 
tween the  archbishop's  palace  and  the  convent 
called  the  Chartron.  Our  proper  quarters  in 
the  town  lay  in  that  very  neighbourhood;  Mon- 
sieur de  Villardin  having  been  assigned  a  house 
by  the  side  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
his  men  being  billeted  in  the  streets  round 
about  him.  We  could  do  nothing,  however, 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  besiegers;  the  trenches 
were  carried  on  rapidly,  and,  notwithstanding 
sallies  innumerable,  a  battery  of  six  pieces  of 
cannon  opened  upon  the  curtain,  and  very  soon 
effected  a  practicable  breach. 

Of  course,  all  was  now  anxiety  in  the  city; 
and,  though  the  generals  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  Borde- 
lais, assuring  them  that  the  breach  was  not 
practicable,  that  internal  works  should  be  thrown 
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up  during  the  night  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  that 
they  themselves,  with  their  own  followers,  and 
the  volunteers  from  the  town,  would  undertake 
to  make  good  their  defence  against  all  the  troops 
which  could  be  brought  to  act  upon  that  point, 
—  the  people  evidently  lost  heart ;  tumultuous 
meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  city; 
and  I  acknowledge  that  the  only  choice  left  for 
us  appeared  to  me,  either  to  be  given  up  by 
the  inhabitants  as  a  sort  of  peace-offering  to 
the  court,  or,  at  least,  to  die  in  the  breach,  de- 
fending a  town  that  was  no  longer  defensible. 

Such,  I  believe,  was  the  general  opinion  also 
of  the  principal  officers  and  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  the  princes ;  and  it  became  a 
very  difficult  question  how  to  act.  Nor  were 
the  Bordelais  themselves  more  decided.  A 
number  of  generous  voices  were  raised  against 
the  very  idea  of  delivering  up  the  noblemen, 
who  had  trusted  them,  to  their  bitter  enemies  ; 
but  the  great  multitude,  which  never  knows 
any  mean  between  rashness  and  timidity,  called 
loudly  upon  their  rulers  to  make  peace  with 
the  court  at  every  sacrifice. 
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From  this  unpleasant  situation  both  parties 
were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  relieved.  While 
the  magistrates  were  in  debate  in  one  place,  and 
the  generals  were  in  debate  in  another,  and  while 
the  people,  collected  in  every  street  and  market- 
place, were  murmuring  at  their  fate,  and  shout- 
ing against  those  who  had  brought  it  upon 
them,  the  news  suddenly  reached  us,  that  a 
deputation  from  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  ar- 
rived at  the  gates,  offering  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
between  the  defenders  of  Bordeaux  and  the 
besieging  force.  Every  one  caught  gladly  at 
the  idea;  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  imme- 
diately granted,  and  deputies,  both  from  the 
city  and  the  generals,  returned  with  the  Pari- 
sians to  the  town  of  Bourg,  at  which  place  the 
whole  court  was  assembled.  The  queen,  timid 
and  vacillating,  did  not  understand  or  believe 
how  completely  the  city  was  in  her  power. 
Mazarin,  unwiUing  to  bring  upon  himself  the 
overwhelming  odium  of  destroying  such  a  num- 
ber of  the  noblest  families  in  France  as  were 
then  cooped  up  in  the  city,  did  not  press  for 
any  hard  conditions  ;    and  I  rather  suspect  that 
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the  Marechal  cle  Meilleraie,  having  a  great 
number  of  friends  amongst  the  besieged,  rested 
satisfied  with  feeling  that  he  had  the  city  in  his 
power,  if  he  were  forced  to  proceed,  without 
making  known  the  full  advantage  of  his  situa- 
tion to  those  who  might  have  been  inclined  to 
use  it  ungenerously. 

The  result,  however,  was,  that  the  truce  was 
extended  to  six  days,  and  that  during  that  time 
negotiations  were  carried  on,  which  terminated  in 
a  treaty  of  peace,  infinitely  more  favourable  than 
the  defenders  of  Bordeaux  could  have  hoped  or 
expected.  It  was  agreed  that  full  and  free  par- 
don should  be  given  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  into  which  the  court  should  enter,  unac- 
companied by  any  other  troops  than  an  ordi- 
nary guard  ;  that  the  Princess  de  Conde  and 
her  son  might  retire  in  safety  to  Montrond, 
and  that  a  general  pardon  should  be  given  to 
all  the  other  persons  concerned  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  city  to 
the  royal  forces,  upon  the  sole  condition  that 
the  leaders  should  solemnly  pledge  themselves 
never  to  bear  arms  against  the  king  again. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


As  soon  as  the  treaty  had  been  duly  signed,  the 
Princess  de  Conde,  with  four  of  her  principal 
supporters,  of  whom  Monsieur  de  Villardin  was 
one,  set  out  forBourg,  where  they  were  as  kindly 
received  and  as  hospitably  treated  by  the  court, 
as  if  they  had  never  borne  arms  against  the 
throne.  The  whole  party  was  splendidly  enter- 
tained at  the  lodging  of  the  cardinal  prime  mi- 
nister ;  and  on  Monsieur  de  Villardin's  return 
to  Bordeaux,  I  found  that  no  slight  impression 
had  been  made  on  his  mind  by  the  gracious  and 
unexpected  reception  he  had  met. 

The  young  king  himself,  he  informed  me, 
had  condescended  to  press  him  to  take  an  active 
part  in  his  service ;  and  I  gathered  that  the 
Duke  had  replied  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  the  princes  were  set 
at  liberty,  there  would  be  none  more  zealous  and 
indefatigable  in  the  royal  cause  than  himself. 
Determined  upon  conducting  his  troops  back  to 
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Britanny  in  person,  the  Duke  despatched  me 
with  three  or  four  servants  across  the  country  to 
Virmont,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  to 
Father  Ferdinand  and  Mademoiselle  de  Villar- 
din,  that  he  was  safe  and  well,  and  would  speedily 
join  us  in  the  Orleanois. 

Very  well  comprehending  how  glad  the  Duke 
was  to  find  a  fair  excuse  for  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  less 
painfully  associated  in  his  mind  than  that  which 
he  had  lately  inhabited,  I  ventured  to  press  him 
to  be  the  bearer  of  his  own  good  news  to  Vir- 
mont,  and  to  suffer  me  to  conduct  the  regiment 
back  to  Britanny,  which  I  argued  he  might  very 
well  do,  as  almost  all  the  other  commanders 
were  at  once  dismissing  their  men,  and  suffering 
them  to  find  their  way  home  as  they  best  might. 
His  ideas  of  duty,  however,  were  in  this  respect 
far  more  strict  than  those  of  the  other  generals  ; 
and,  adhering  to  his  determination,  he  began  his 
march  on  the  following  day,  while  I  set  out  for 
Virmont. 

I  had  now  to  travel  through  a  part  of  the 
country  I  had  never  seen ;  and  a  rich  and 
splendid  land  it  was.     No  armies  had  passed 
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for  several  years  along  the  exact  track  which  I 
took  ;  and  as  I  compared  the  smiling  abundance 
of  every  thing  around  me  with  the  scenes  of  de- 
vastation and  ruin  I  had  so  often  seen,  new  esti- 
mations of  many  things  on  this  earth  began  to 
present  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  I  got  even 
as  far  as  to  admit  that — whatever  charms  a  mili- 
tary life  might  have — it  would  be  a  sad  and  ter- 
rible act,  to  change  such  prospects  of  beauty  and 
happiness  to  scenes  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
The  gradual  progress  of  all  these  slow  alterations 
in  my  own  mind  and  feelings,  w^orking  them- 
selves out  one  after  another  through  life,  has 
been  a  subject  of  curious  investigation  to  myself; 
and  as  I  write  for  my  own  amusement,  I  shall 
still  continue  to  put  them  down  as  they  occur  to 
my  remembrance. 

The  first  feeling  that  in  my  bosom  tended 
most  certainly  to  soften  all  the  rest,  was  a 
growing  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  of 
every  kind  and  description ;  and  as  I  ap- 
proached Virmont,  the  warm  and  luxuriant 
banks  of  the  Loire  struck  me  with  the  same 
pleasurable  sensations  as  I  had  experienced  on 
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seeing  the  deep  shades  and  tranquil  stillness  of 
the  Pres  Vallee.  Crossing  the  Loire  at  Gien,  I 
turned  to  the  right,  and  a  little  beyond  Blenau 
was  directed  by  the  peasantry  to  the  chateau 
de  Virmont,  which  was  situated  in  a  dry  and 
sandy  soil,  and  surrounded  by  some  rich  but 
rather  wild  scenery.  The  house  itself  was  not 
a  very  large  one,  but  it  possessed  various  ad- 
vantages which  were  not  to  be  found  at  either 
Dumont  or  the  Pres  Vallee,  and,  especially  in 
my  eyes,  was  preferable  to  either  of  them,  from 
being  totally  unconnected  with  the  dark  and 
gloomy  remembrances  that  hung  like  a  boding 
cloud  over  both  the  others. 

Here  I  found  Mademoiselle  de  Villardin  with 
both  Father  Ferdinand  and  her  worthy  relation 
the  good  old  Count  de  Lorris ;  and  great  was 
the  joy  of  all  parties  on  hearing,  not  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  our  undertaking,  but  the  safe 
and  fortunate  manner  in  which  it  had  termi- 
nated, after  promising  much  less  pleasant  re- 
sults. I  think  the  ten  days  that  followed  were 
amongst  the  happiest  of  my  whole  life.  I  was 
in  the  society  of  three  people,  each  of  whom. 
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—  though  very  different  from  each  other — -I 
loved;  I  was  in  a  beautiful  scene  where  all 
was  new  ;  I  was  myself  caressed  and  applauded 
by  every  one ;  there  was  no  violent  passion, 
either  good  or  evil,  in  my  bosom  ;  and  there 
was  no  restraint  upon  my  actions.  Even  after 
we  were  joined  by  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  al- 
though the  deep  melancholy  which  had  now 
resumed  its  place  in  his  demeanour,  of  course 
cast  a  degree  of  gloom  over  the  whole  house- 
hold ;  and  though  I  especially  felt  grieved  and 
pained  to  witness  the  bitter  sorrow  that  preyed 
upon  the  heart  of  a  man  to  whom  I  was  sin- 
cerely attached,  still  the  days  passed  pleasantly 
enough  ;  and,  treated  in  every  respect  as  if  I 
had  been  the  Duke's  own  son,  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  content  with  my  condition. 

The  passing  of  such  days  do  not  bear  detail ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  events  were  taking  place 
in  other  parts  of  France  that  again  called  us 
into  active  life.  In  Paris,  the  popular  faction 
called  the  Fronde,  at  the  head  of  which,  as  I 
have  before  said,  were  the  Archbishop  coad- 
jutor de  Retz  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  had  be- 
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gun  to  take  umbrage  at  the  kindness  whicli  Ma- 
zarin  and  the  court  had  shown  to  the  defenders 
of  Bordeaux ;  and  knowing  very  well  that  the 
minister  had  only  employed  their  party  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  himself  from  the  Prince 
de  Conde  and  his  friends,  the  popular  leaders  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  Mazarin,  as  soon  as  it  suited 
him,  would  make  what  conditions  he  pleased 
with  the  imprisoned  princes,  and  set  them  at 
liberty  without  the  intervention  of  the  Fronde. 
The  success  of  the  war  in  Guyenne  had  raised 
the  minister  higher  than  they  liked  also ;  and 
the  Cardinal,  foolishly  believing  himself  quite 
secure,  soon  began  to  treat  the  Frondeurs  with 
very  little  ceremony. 

The  Viscount  de  Turenne,  it  is  true,  was 
still  in  arms  in  Champagne,  but  the  good  for- 
tune of  Mazarin  was  again  triumphant  in  this 
instance,  as  if  on  purpose  to  make  him  think 
himself  beyond  the  power  of  fate. 

The  Marechal  du  Plessis  Praslin,  an  experi- 
enced officer,  but  one  certainly  inferior  to  Tu- 
renne in  every  respect,  was  sent  against  the  only 
formidable  opponent  of  the  court  that  now  re- 
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mained,  and,  after  various  manoeuvres  on  both 
parts,  completely  defeated  Turenne,  who  fled  to 
Bar-le-Duc,  accompanied  only  by  five  hundred 
horse.  This  success  increased  the  pride  of 
Mazarin,  and  taught  him  vainly  to  imagine 
that  he  could  at  length  put  down  the  faction 
which  had  so  long  either  ruled  or  disorganised 
the  state ;  and  although  the  parties  of  the  court 
and  the  Fronde  had,  for  a  time,  unnaturally 
united  for  the  ruin  of  Conde  and  his  family, 
they  now  found  that  the  moment  was  come 
when  the  struggle  between  themselves  was  to 
be  renewed.  Each  determined  upon  the  liber- 
ation of  the  princes ;  but  Mazarin  sought  to 
obtain  more  from  the  prisoners  than  the  Fronde 
were  inclined  to  demand  ;  and  he  consequently 
temporised  too  long,  while  De  Retz  and  Beau- 
fort stirred  up  the  people  and  the  Parliament  >* 
and  the  cry  for  the  liberation  of  Conde  became  as 
general  amongst  the  Parisians  as  the  rejoicings  for 
his  imprisonment  had  been  about  a  year  before. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  also,  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  kingdom,  always  weak  and  always  false, 
abandoned  once  more  the  cause  of  the  min- 
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ister.  The  cry  for  the  liberation  of  the  princes 
was  succeeded  by  a  clamour  for  the  exile  of 
Mazarin.  After  many  ineffectual  struggles,  the 
Queen  Regent  was  obliged  to  yield  her  fa- 
vourite to  popular  turbulence,  and  the  Minister 
fled  from  the  court,  happy  to  escape  with  life. 
The  very  next  morning,  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  which  not  long  before  had  condemned  a 
man  to  death  for  publishing  a  libel  against  the 
Cardinal,  now  found  reasons  for  declaring  him 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  for  passing 
sentence  of  outlawry  against  him  ;  and  the 
people  and  the  Parliament  prepared  to  liberate 
with  joy  the  princes  who  had  so  lately  been  the 
objects  of  their  execrations. 

Mazarin,  however,  outstripped  them  in  that 
very  design ;  and  wishing  to  take  the  credit  of 
the  act  to  himself,  no  sooner  had  he  quitted  the 
capital,  than,  proceeding  to  Havre,  whither 
Conde  and  his  companions  had  been  removed, 
he  threw  open  their  prison  doors,  and  himself 
announced  their  liberation.  The  princes  treated 
him  with  the  contempt  he  merited,  and  the  dis- 
graced   minister,   finding  himself   without   re- 
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source,  fled  from  a  country  to  which  he  was 
destined  to  return,  after  a  very  short  lapse  of 
time,  more  powerful  than  ever. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Prince  de  Conde 
was  to  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Monsieur  de 
Villardin,  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  late 
events ;  and  he  condescended  especially  to  no- 
tice my  somewhat  dangerous  enterprise  in  finding 
my  way  into  Vincennes,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating to  him  the  plan  framed  by  Gourville 
for  his  deliverance.  He  added,  that  he  might 
have  supposed  I  had  deceived  him,  as  the  scheme 
was  never  put  in  execution,  but  that  he  had 
learned  from  other  sources  the  cause  which 
prevented  the  attempt;  and  he  concluded  by 
assuring  Monsieur  de  Villardin  that,  if  he 
could  point  out  any  object  which  either  he  or  I 
desired,  the  whole  influence  of  the  house  of 
Conde  should  be  exerted  to  obtain  it  for  us. 
This  probably  might  have  led  me  into  other 
scenes,  and  indeed  might  have  changed  the 
complexion  of  my  whole  after-life,  had  not 
events  arisen  which  soon  placed  the  Prince  in  a 
state  of  fiercer  opposition  to  the  court  than  ever. 
G  6 
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Anne  of  Austria  resolved  to  recall  her  fa- 
vourite Mazarin  :  Conde  himself,  aspiring  to 
govern  the  state,  was  determined  that  the  min- 
ister should  remain  in  exile.  Means  were  soon 
found  to  embroil  him  with  the  party  of  the 
Fronde;  and  the  Prince  at  length  made  up  his 
mind  both  to  revenge  himself  upon  those  who 
had  caused  his  imprisonment,  and  to  strike 
boldly  for  the  supreme  power  by  force  of  arms. 
Having  once  taken  his  resolution,  he  pursued  it 
with  all  that  fearless  decision  which  rendered 
him  a  great  general,  but  more  than  once  made 
him  a  bad  subject.  Retiring  from  Paris,  he 
negotiated  with  all  his  former  friends  and  ad- 
herents ;  and,  carrying  his  measures  still  far- 
ther, treated  with  Spain  itself,  the  open  and 
declared  enemy  of  his  native  country.  From 
that  crown  he  received  every  assurance  of  as- 
sistance that  he  could  desire,  which  assurances 
were  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  but  with  his  former 
partizans  in  France  he  was  not  by  any  means  so 
successful.  His  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  court  were  not  at  all  such  as  to  justify  the 
violent  and  ruinous  measures  he  was  pursuing. 
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His  own  ambitious  motives  were  apparent  to 
every  eye,  and  an  immense  change  of  circum- 
stances had  been  effected  by  the  simple  fact  of 
the  young  King  having  attained  his  majority. 
What  people  might  affect  to  consider  a  struggle 
amongst  the  different  powers  of  the  state  for  the 
administration  of  the  realm  during  the  infancy 
of  the  King,  could  now  be  looked  upon  in  no 
other  light  than  as  actual  rebellion  against  the 
royal  authority.  The  Duke  of  Bouillon,  —  tied 
by  the  engagement  made  at  Bourg,  and  seeing 
the  present  situation  of  the  Prince  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  his  position, 
while  under  imprisonment  had  appeared  to 
him  —  positively  refused  to  take  part  in  his  re- 
bellion, though  the  regiment  he  had  raised, 
officers  and  soldiers,  went  over  to  the  party  of 
Conde.  Turenne  followed  the  example  of  his 
brother  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  and  declined  to 
act  with  the  Prince  against  the  court.  Mon- 
sieur de  Villardin  also,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Conde  upon  the  subject,  while  he  assured  him 
of  his  unabated  personal  regard,  informed  him 
plainly  that  he  not  only  would  refuse  all  parti- 
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cipation  in  new  schemes  against  the  court,  but 
would  consider  himself  bound  to  serve  against 
any  one  found  in  rebellion  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity, now  that  the  monarch  had  attained  his 
majority. 

Conde  still,  however,  pursued  his  plan,  and 
but  too  many  were  found  to  give  him  support 
in  its  execution.  Nor  did  he  calculate  alone,  it 
would  seem,  upon  his  present  partizans,  and 
upon  the  assistance  of  Spain ;  but,  knowing  the 
levity  of  all  political  characters  in  that  day,  he 
reckoned  boldly  upon  a  great  number  of  his 
present  enemies  coming  over  to  his  side,  and 
foresaw,  it  would  appear,  that  the  approaching 
recall  of  Mazarin  would  soon  induce  the  Fronde 
itself  to  co-operate  directly  or  indirectly  in  his 
schemes.  Retiring  upon  Guyenne,  which, 
from  various  causes,  was  almost  always  ready  for 
revolt,  he  at  length  absolutely  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion  against  the  King.  A  large 
body  of  troops,  called  the  Corps  de  Conde, 
abandoned  the  royal  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Flanders,  and  went  over  at  once  to  the  Spanish 
force,  which  was  now  leagued  with  the  Prince. 
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Considerable  bodies  of  troops  joined  him  in 
Bordeaux,  a  great  part  of  Berri  took  arms  in 
his  favour,  and,  once  more,  the  flame  of  civil 
war  was  lighted  throughout  the  land. 

Negotiations  were  immediately  entered  into 
between  the  court  and  all  those  officers  who  had 
refused,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  serve  with 
the  Prince.  Of  these,  Monsieur  de  Villardin 
was  of  course  one ;  and  full  powers  were  given 
to  him  to  raise  a  regiment  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  with  a  great  many  other  marks  of  the 
royal  favour  and  confidence.  He  accepted  the 
task  without  hesitation,  and  declared  his  positive 
determination  never  to  suiFer  any  circumstances 
to  induce  him  again  to  oppose  the  royal  autho- 
rity; but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  other  events  would  cause  Conde  to  make 
his  submission,  he  delayed  as  long  as  possible 
taking  any  active  part  in  the  warlike  operations 
against  his  friend,  under  the  pretence  of 
requiring  some  time  to  complete  his  prepar- 
ations. 

In  the  mean  time  Ccnde  had  lost  no  time, 
but  was  making  such  progress  in  Guyenne  that 
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the  whole  country  began  to  take  alarm  at  his 
success.  The  Count  de  Harcourt,  however, 
soon  after  checked  his  advance  on  the  side  of 
Gogniac  ;  and  the  Marechal  de  Gramont, 
marching  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
towards  Langon,  threatened  to  turn  the  flank  of 
the  Prince's  army.  Each  of  the  royal  generals 
commanded  more  men,  and  better  disciplined 
forces,  than  those  which  followed  Conde,  and  the 
Prince  found  himself  obliged  to  choose  between 
fighting  under  disadvantages  which  must  have 
proved  fatal,  or  temporising  with  the  court,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  a  diversion  to  be  effected  in 
his  favour.  He  accordingly,  wuth  consummate 
policy,  made  overtures  to  the  Queen  for  permit- 
ting the  return  of  Mazarin.  The  Queen,  whose 
partiality  for  her  minister  did  not  permit  her  to 
see  what  Conde,  as  I  have  before  said,  had  at 
once  perceived,  that  the  recall  of  the  Cardinal 
would  immediately  throw  the  whole  party  of 
the  Fronde,  together  with  the  Parliament  and 
a  great  body  of  the  people,  entirety  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebellious  Prince,  caught  eagerly  at 
the  idea  of  the   minister's  return.     Not  only 
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did  she  give  Cond6  both  time  and  repose  by 
negotiating,  at  a  moment  when  her  generals 
might  have  pushed  their  advantage  to  his  com- 
plete overthrow  ;  but,  blindly  running  before 
the  negotiation,  she  despatched  courier  after 
courier  to  Mazarin,  without  at  all  requiring 
that  the  Prince  should  commit  himself  with  the 
Fronde  by  joining  in  the  recall  of  the  obnoxious 
Italian. 

Mazarin  lost  no  time,  but,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  which  he  had  raised  in  Ger- 
many, he  entered  France,  and  being  immedi- 
ately joined  by  the  royal  army  in  Champagne,  he 
advanced  at  once  across  the  country  towards 
Poitiers.  All  that  Cond6  had  foreseen  now 
took  place:  the  Fronde,  the  Parliament,  the 
people,  were  astonished  and  indignant  at  the 
unexpected  return  of  the  hated  minister.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  obtained  a  decree  from  the 
Parhament  of  Paris,  commanding  all  governors 
of  towns  to  arrest  him  in  his  progress ;  a  re- 
ward of  fifty  thousand  crowns  was  offered  for 
his  head ;  an  army  was  raised  by  the  Due  de 
Beaufort,   who  effected  his  junction  with  the 
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Duke  de  Nemours,  the  strongest  partizan  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  their  united  forces  were 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  Spaniards,  which  had 
been  promised  some  time  before.  At  the  same 
time  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  governor  of  Anjou, 
declared  for  Conde,  with  the  whole  province 
that  he  commanded,  and  every  part  of  the 
empire  seemed  rising  at  once  against  the  autho- 
rity of  the  court. 

Monsieur  de  Villardin  now  found  that  it  was 
no  longer  a  time  for  hesitation,  and  that  if  all 
the  royalists  remained  inactive,  the  constitution 
of  the  country  itself  must  be  overthrown.  The 
greater  part  of  the  regiment  which  had  served 
with  him  at  Bordeaux  had  been  again  collected 
by  his  orders  in  Britanny ;  three  or  four  more 
troops  were  easily  raised  in  the  Orleanois ;  the 
whole  had  been  more  perfectly  disciplined  dur- 
ing the  time  he  had  remained  in  inactivity  than 
they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  moment  that 
he  heard  of  the  general  revolt,  he  despatched 
couriers  to  the  court  at  Poitiers,  to  announce 
that  he  was  on  his  march  to  support  its  cause, 
with  an  effective  force  of  twelve  hundred  men. 
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This  reinforcement  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
consequence  to  a  royal  army  in  those  days  ;  and 
the  pleasure  that  this  news  occasioned  to  the 
young  King  and  his  court  was  greatly  increased 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  time  at  which 
Monsieur  de  Villardin's  declaration  arrived, 
and  from  the  hope  it  held  out  of  others  following 
his  example, 

A  new  era  was  now  opening  for  me.  One  of 
the  troops  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin's  regiment, 
raised  by  the  authority  of  the  King  himself,  had 
been  given  to  me,  and  the  high  road  to  honour 
and  promotion  was  now  thrown  wide  before  me. 
The  political  events  which  I  have  narrated 
above  had  occupied  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  so  that  I  was  now  more  than  seventeen. 
The  little  property  which  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Masterton  and  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin 
had  bestowed  upon  me,  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  all  my  wants  and  wishes;  my  troop 
was  as  fine  and  well  disciplined  a  one  as  any  in 
the  service ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Fe- 
bruary I  commenced  my  march  with  Monsieur 
de    Villardin,   full  of  all  the  hopes   of  youth, 
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although  I  had  been  prematurely  taught  the 
experience  of  manhood.  I  do  not  know  that 
such  a  combination  of  the  two  is  either  pleasant 
or  beneficial  to  him  who  possesses  them ;  and  I 
do  believe  that  nature's  plan  is  the  best,  in  join- 
ing youthful  inexperience  to  youthful  passions. 
For  my  own  part  I  may  safely  say,  that  having 
by  the  circumstances  of  my  early  days  been 
carried  too  far  forward  all  through  life,  I  have 
always  found  that  it  was  painful  to  be  older 
than  one's  years. 

We  conducted  our  march  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible towards  Poitiers,  and  I  remember  no- 
thing worth  relating  that  occurred  on  the  way. 
We  found,  however,  at  that  town,  that  the  court 
and  army  had  proceeded  to  Saumur,  and  follow- 
ing it  thither,  with  only  a  day's  halt,  we  again 
approached  the  Loire.  We  were  welcomed  with 
infinite  joy,  and  I  was  presented  by  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  to  the  minister  and  to  the  young  King, 
by  both  of  whom  I  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness. The  former  was  an  elderly  man  of  mild 
and  insinuating  manners,  but  with  nothing 
either  impressive  or  graceful  in  his  demeanour; 
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the  latter  was  a  youth  of  a  fine  intelligent 
countenance,  but  apparently  far  more  occupied 
with  the  thoughts  of  field  sports  and  courtly 
gallantries  than  affairs  of  state  or  war. 

The  royal  army  at  this  time  was  commanded 
by  Marshals  Turenne  and  d'Hocquincourt;  and 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  immediately  received 
such  an  appointment  under  the  command  of 
the  former  as  suited  his  rank  and  experience. 
We  found,  however,  that  our  long  march  to 
Saumur  might  have  been  spared  us,  for  within 
four  days  after  our  arrival  it  was  announced 
that,  quiet  being  restored  in  Anjou,  and  the 
Prince  de  Conde  being  kept  in  check  by  the 
Count  de  Harcourt  and  the  Marechal  de  Gra- 
mont,  the  King  intended  to  return  immediately 
to  Paris,  in  order  to  take  measures  against  the 
combined  force  of  Spaniards  and  insurgents 
which  was  rapidly  traversing  Champagne,  and 
advancing  towards  the  Nivernois.  The  next 
morning  the  order  to  march  was  given ;  and 
following  the  course  of  the  Loire,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  large  towns  situated  upon 
that  river,  we  passed  through  Tours,  Amboise, 
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and  Blols,  finding  the  country  in  general  loyal, 
and  willing  to  receive  the  royal  army.  Orleans, 
however,  shut  her  gates  against  us ;  and  as  our 
own  force  was  small,  while  the  enemy,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  already 
entered  the  Orleanois,  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
city  by  force  would  have  been  in  vain. 

Both  the  court  and  the  generals  were  now  eager 
to  meet  the  dukes  of  Nemours  and  Beaufort, 
who  commanded  the  adverse  force  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  between  whom  dissensions 
were  said  to  exist  which  were  likel}^  to  neutral- 
ise entirely  the  superiority  of  their  forces  :  but 
none,  certainly,  was  more  desirous  of  dislodging 
them  from  their  post  than  Monsieur  de  Villardin, 
inasmuch  as  they  occupied  a  position  extending 
from  Montargis  to  the  Loire,  in  a  line  drawn 
direcdy  between  Lorris  and  Virmont,  at  the  lat- 
ter of  which  places  we  had  left  Mademoiselle  de 
Villardin,  now  a  pretty  litde  girl  of  about  eleven 
years  old.  Ere  any  thing  else  would  be  at- 
tempted, it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  bridge 
of  Gergeaux,  lest  the  enemy  should  pass  the 
river  and  fall  upon  our  rear.     This,  however. 
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was  not  to  be  clone  without  some  trouble,  as  the 
bridge  had  already  been  seized  by  M.  de  I'Etouf, 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  enemy's  force,  who 
had  found  time  to  effect  a  lodgment,  and  place 
his  cannon,  before  sufficient  troops  could  be 
brought  up  to  dispute  the  possession. 

Here,  however,  the  genius  of  Turenne  at  once 
remedied  all  difficulties.  Without  ammunition, 
and  with  only  two  hundred  men,  he  kept  pos- 
session of  the  little  town,  erected  a  barricade 
upon  the  bridge,  defended  it  for  two  hours 
against  an  immensely  superior  force,  and  yielded 
not  a  step  till  a  sufficient  reinforcement  arrived 
to  enable  him  to  drive  back  the  enemy  and  blow 
up  the  bridge. 

Although  not  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
affair,  I  obtained  leave  to  ride  on  before  the 
party  destined  to  support  Monsieur  de  Turenne, 
and  brought  him  the  first  news  of  its  approach; 
nor  throughout  all  the  scenes  of  the  kind  that  I 
have  witnessed,  did  I  ever  behold  a  man  who, 
in  the  midst  of  danger  and  excitement,  displayed 
such  calm,  unmoved  tranquillity.  He  neither 
looked  vehement,  nor  heated,  nor  anxious,  but, 
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in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  fire,  which  was  tre- 
mendous, listened  to  my  report  as  if  I  had  been 
giving  him  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

As  soon  as  we  had  secured  our  rear  by  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Gergeaux,  we 
marched  direct  upon  Gien,  and  passing  the  Loire 
by  the  bridge  at  that  town,  took  up  a  position 
at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
enemy,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  exact  situation 
before  hazarding  any  very  bold  stroke  with  our 
inferior  force.  The  court  established  itself  at 
Gien  ;  and  Turenne  fixed  liis  head  quarters  at 
Briare,  while  the  Marechal  d'Hocquincourt  took 
up  his  at  Blenau.  But  it  was  now  discovered 
that  forage,  which  had  been  scarce  along  the 
whole  line  of  our  march,  was  not  to  be  had 
in  any  sufficient  quantity,  and  the  cavalry  was 
obliged  to  disperse  in  troops  amongst  the  vil- 
lages, in  a  semicircle  of  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  right,  left,  and  rear,  of  our  general  position. 

Monsieur  de  Villardin  was  obliged  to  remain 
with  Turenne,  but  he  directed  me  to  post  my 
troop  as  near  as  possible  to  the  park  and  chateau 
of  Virmont;  though,  as  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
advanced  guard  occupied  the  little  village  of  that 
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name,  I  could  not  approach  so  near  as  I  could 
wish.  We  found,  however,  upon  enquiry,  that 
our  adversaries  were  behaving  with  much  cour- 
tesy to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
chateau  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin  had  as  yet 
been  respected ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  withdraw  his  daughter  and 
household,  if  possible,  from  so  exposed  a  situ- 
ation ;  and  on  taking  my  leave  of  him  I  pro- 
mised to  negotiate  with  the  officer  who  occupied 
the  village  in  order  to  carry  his  wish  inio  effect. 
Thus  long  have  I  been  obliged  to  pause  upon 
the  general  history  of  the  times,  which  has  been 
much  better  detailed  by  others ;  and  as  I  am 
now  about  to  return  to  my  private  life  and 
personal  adventures,  I  shall  close  this  chapter 
here,  and  begin  my  narration  of  the  events 
which  followed  on  a  fresh  page. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Leaving  Monsieur  de  Villardin  to  set  out  with 
Turenne,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the 
enemy's  position,  I  put  myself  at  the  head  of  my 
troop,  and  advanced  towards  Virmont.  It  was 
the  fifth  of  April,  and  as  beautiful  a  spring 
morning  as  ever  was  seen ;  and,  winding  away 
from  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  I  led  the  troop 
through  the  shady  and  obscure  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Briare,  every  inch  of  which  I 
well  knew.  The  Duke  had  left  the  choice 
of  my  quarters  to  myself,  as  we  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  enemy's  dispo- 
sitions to  enable  him  to  decide  for  me;  but, 
before  quitting  head-quarters,  I  had  fixed  in  my 
own  mJnd  upon  the  ground  that  I  would  select, 
if  I  found  it  practicable  on  nearer  inspection. 
I  soon  learned  that  it  was  so,  for  as  we  pro- 
ceeded I  met  several  peasants  on  the  road,  from 
whose  report  I  was  convinced  that  the  post  I 
proposed  to  take  up  was  sufficiently  removed 
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from  the  enemy's  line  to  permit  of  my  occupying 
it  with  little  risk.  M^ithout  further  hesitation, 
then,  I  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  hill  above  Vir- 
mont,  and  entered  the  village  which  I  had  al- 
ready fixed  upon  for  my  quarters.  The  hamlet 
itself  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  tall 
trees,  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill  looking  towards 
Briare ;  but,  on  the  other  side  of  the  highway, 
commanding  a  view  down  into  the  valley  on  the 
side  of  Virmont  and  Montargis,  was  placed  a 
little  auberge,  at  which  we  had  frequently 
paused  upon  our  hunting  expeditions,  and  to 
the  landlord  of  which  I  was  consequently  well 
known.  The  enemy's  extreme  outpost  was,  as 
I  have  said,  at  Virmont,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  cravattes  thrown  forward  to  a  farm-house 
by  the  side  of  the  river.  Thus  the  village  that 
I  occupied,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
was  out  of  sight  of  any  of  their  quarters,  while 
the  whole  ground  covered  by  their  avant-garde 
could  be  seen  from  the  back  window  and  garden 
of  the  little  auberge  at  which  I  took  up  my 
abode.  The  grove  of  trees  already  mentioned 
hid  the  village  itself  from  Briare  :  but  I  had  re- 
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marked,  as  we  came,  that  a  windmill,  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  houses,  was  clearly  to  be 
seen  at  the  head  quarters  of  Monsieur  de  Tu- 
renne. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  was  evidently  de- 
lighted to  see  me,  as  he  expected  every  hour  to 
be  put  under  contribution  by  the  enemy ;  and 
he  soon  gave  me  a  complete  insight  into  all  their 
movements  since  their  arrival  at  Montargis.  He 
set  my  mind  at  ease,  too,  in  regard  to  the  house- 
hold at  the  chateau,  assuring  me  that  the  officer 
who  commanded  at  the  village  of  Virmont  had 
not  suffered  his  men  to  comLnit  any  excess,  noi- 
even  to  penetrate  within  the  walls  of  the  park. 
All  this  was  very  satisfactory ;  but,  of  course,  I 
determined  to  follow  exactly  the  orders  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Villardin ;  and,  sending  down  a  flag  of 
truce,  I  demanded  an  interview  with  the  com- 
mandant in  the  village.  This  he  immediately 
granted,  and  riding  down  with  two  or  three 
men,  I  met  him  in  one  of  the  meadows,  by  the 
side  of  a  stream,  across  which  our  conversation 
was  carried  on.  Explaining  to  him  that  it  was 
the  object  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin  to  remove 
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his  daughter  and  household  to  a  place  of  greater 
security,  I  asked  him,  for  courtesy's  sake,  to 
permit  me  to  carry  that  purpose  into  eiFect. 

To  this  he  at  once  replied,  that  having  the 
pleasure  of  being  slightly  acquainted  with  Mon- 
sieur de  Villardin,  he  should  be  delighted  to 
give  him  any  proof  of  his  high  consideration 
and  respect.  He  added,  that  I  should  be  at 
liberty  to  pass  the  river  with  a  Serjeant's  guard, 
if  I  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  escort 
the  young  lady  to  Briare  or  Gien. 

As  it  was  now  near  five  o'clock,  however,  it 
was  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  his  offer  that 
evening,  and  the  officer  charged  himself  to  com- 
municate to  Father  Ferdinand  that  I  would  be  at 
the  chateau  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  guard 
himself  and  his  charge  to  a  place  of  security. 
Some  farther  conversation  ensued  in  regard  to  the 
hour;  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  horseman,  follow- 
ed by  several  attendants,  came  up  at  full  speed,  to 
communicate  something  to  the  officer  with  whom 
I  had  been  speaking.  The  new  comer  sprang 
to  the  ground  at  once,  and,  amidst  feathers,  and 
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plumes,  and  lace,  and  embroidery,  I  recognised 
immediately  my  old  enemy  Gaspard  de  Belle- 
ville. I  saw  that  his  remembrance  of  me  was 
not  less  quick,  but,  as  he  turned  his  back  to- 
wards me,  and  seemed  desh'ous  of  avoiding  every 
appearance  of  recognition,  I  assumed  an  air  of 
perfect  unconsciousness,  and,  bidding  the  officer 
adieu,  with  many  thanks  for  his  courtesy  and 
politeness,  I  mounted  my  horse  and  again  rode 
up  the  hill.  The  distance  was  about  two  miles, 
and  almost  all  the  farmers  who  occupied  the 
ground  from  the  river  to  the  village  were  either 
tenants  or  vassals  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin  and 
Monsieur  Lorris,  and  consequently  completely 
at  my  command. 

At  each  of  the  farm-houses,  as  I  went,  I 
paused  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  explaining  to 
the  farmers  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  acute 
watch  upon  the  enemy,  I  made  them  promise 
that  in  case  they  saw,  during  the  night,  any 
movement  in  advance,  they  would  each,  one 
after  another,  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  brushwood 
in  their  court-yard ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  our  intelHgence  more  secure,  two  or 
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three  of  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river  agreed  to  take  it  by  turns  each  night  to 
sit  up  and  mark  the  motions  of  the  adverse 
force.  On  my  arrival  at  the  village,  also,  I 
rode  directly  to  the  mill,  which  luckily  proved 
to  be  built  of  stone,  with  a  little  sort  of  platform 
near  the  top,  by  means  of  which  the  miller 
reached  and  regulated  the  sails.  Much  to  his 
surprise,  and  somewhat  to  his  consternation,  1 
caused  this  little  parapet  to  be  loaded  with 
brushwood,  and  then,  explaining  to  him  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  I  told 
him  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  the  building  itself 
from  catching  fire,  in  the  event  of  our  being  com- 
pelled to  use  his  mill  as  a  stand  for  our  beacon. 
Leaving  half  a  dozen  men  to  give  him  assist- 
ance in  removing  the  sails  and  every  thing 
combustible  from  the  nei«jhbourhood  of  the 
platform,  I  returned  to  the  little  inn,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  telling  him 
what  I  had  done,  and  informing  him  that  if  he 
saw  my  beacon  lighted  on  the  mill,  he  might  be 
sure  that  the  enemy  were  making  some  decided 
movement,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the 
H  4 
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royal  army.  This  I  instantly  sealed  and  sent  off 
—  though  not  without  letting  the  Duke  know 
that  I  had  seen  Gaspard  de  Belleville  at  the 
enemy's  outpost ;  but  leaving  him  to  draw  his 
own  deductions. 

Although  these  precautions  might  be  very 
well  justified  by  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
case,  I  confess  that  I  should  not  have  been  so 
prudent  as  to  take  them,  had  no  particular 
suspicion  been  superadded  ;  but  the  simple  fact 
of  the  appearance  of  Gaspard  at  the  adverse 
avant-garde  had  set  my  mind  upon  forming  a 
train  of  conclusions,  which  I  shall  now  state, 
and  which,  though  wild  enough  in  them- 
selves, ultimately  proved  correct.  I  have  before 
said,  that  on  being  sent  to  Bordeaux  by 
Monsieur  de  Villardin,  the  page,  at  his  Lord's 
solicitation,  had  received  a  commission  in  the 
regiment  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon.  That  re- 
giment, officers  and  soldiers,  had  afterwards 
gone  over  to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  the 
last  that  we  had  heard  of  Gaspard  de  Belle- 
ville was,  that  he  had  gained  considerable  favour 
with  the  Prince,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
ighjy    in    his   service    during    the    revolt     in 
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Guienne.  Every  one  believed  that  Conde  was 
still  in  that  province,  hemmed  in  by  the  Count 
de  Harcourt  and  the  Marechal  de  Gramont. 
But  Gaspard  de  Belleville,  who  was  not  the 
brightest  genius  that  ever  lived,  had  contrived 
to  effect  his  passage  through  the  forces  of  Har- 
court and  Gramont,  and  had  joined  the  army  of 
the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Nemours.  Where 
he  could  pass,  I  thought,  surely  Conde  could 
pass  also ;  and  I  asked  myself  if  there  were  not 
a  thousand  reasons  for  supposing  he  would 
make  the  attempt,  if  the  enterprise  were  feasible. 
He  could  do  little  or  nothing  in  Guienne — the 
Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Beaufort  were  wasting 
their  time,  and  ruining  a  fine  army  by  their 
dissensions  —  no  one  could  put  an  end  to  those 
disputes  but  Conde,  and  if  he  could  but  con- 
trive to  join  their  force,  instead  of  being  cooped 
up  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  kingdom,  without 
power  to  act,  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  a 
superior  force,  and  interposed  in  an  advantage- 
ous position  between  the  capital  and  the  royal 
army.  Thus  I  thought  there  was  every  induce- 
ment for  him  to  make  the  attempt ;  that  it  might 
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be  made  with  success  was  proved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Gaspard  de  Belleville;  and  I  doubted 
not  that  the  great  Conde  himself  was  by  this 
time  at  the  head  of  the  troops  opposed  to  us^ 
The  next  conclusion  was,  that  if  he  really 
were  so,  we  should  not  be  long  without  having 
reason  to  be  quite  certain  of  his  presence ;  and 
such  were  the  motives  that  induced  me  to  take 
the  precautions  I  have  related. 

Nay,  more;  so  strong  was  the  nnpression  upon 
my  mind  that  many  hours  would  not  elapse 
before  we  should  have  cause  for  activity  and 
exertion,  that  I  would  not  take  off  my  own 
clothes ;  but,  after  having  suffered  the  horses  to 
rest  for  five  or  six  hours,  I  ordered  them  to  be 
again  saddled  towards  nine  o'clock,  and,  placing 
a  sentry  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  I  lay  down 
for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  table  in  the  inn 
kitchen,  the  door  of  which  was  left  open,  that 
I  might  hear  the  first  alarm.  Every  thing  re- 
mained quiet,  however,  till  midnight,  when  the 
sentry  paused  by  the  door  to  inform  me  that 
he  had  seen  some  lights  moving  through  the 
wood  in  the  direction  of  Montargis.    I  instantly 
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sprang  up  and  went  out  into  the  garden  ;  but 
the  lights  had  disappeared ;  and  though  I  gazed 
out  for  several  minutes,  I  could  see  nothing  to 
confirm  the  soldier's  account.  As  I  was  about 
to  turn  away,  I  heard  a  dull  sort  of  sound 
coming  up  from  the  valley ;  and  the  moment 
afterwards  a  small  spot  of  light  appeared  in  the 
direction  of  the  farm-house  nearest  to  the  stream. 
In  a  moment  it  grew  larger,  increased  into  a 
blaze,  my  other  watchers  took  up  the  signal, 
fire  after  fire  blazed  up  along  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and,  ordering  the  beacon  on  the  mill  to 
be  instantly  fired,  I  commanded  the  men  to 
mount  and  draw  out  upon  the  high  road,  while 
I  went  down  to  reconnoitre  what  was  passing 
in  the  valley.  Scarcely  had  I  taken  a  dozen 
steps  in  that  direction,  however,  when  one  of 
the  farmers  on  whom  I  could  depend  came  up 
in  breathless  haste,  to  inform  me  that  the  avant- 
garde  of  the  enemy  had  marched  out  of  the 
village,  and  were  taking  their  way  down  the 
course  of  the  stream.  Another  large  body,  he 
said,  was  advancing  by  the  high  road  in  the 
same  direction  ;  and,  as  I  doubted  not  now  that 
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the  lights  which  the  sentry  had  seen  towards 
the  north-west  had  been  a  third  division  follow- 
ing the  road  from  Chatillon,  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  enemy's  whole  force  were  advancing 
upon  the  quarters  of  the  Marechal  de  Hoc- 
quincourt  at  Blenau.  Instantly  sending  off  a 
trooper  with  this  intelligence  to  Monsieur  de 
Turenne,  and  another  to  Monsieur  de  Hoc- 
quincourt  with  the  same  news  —  which  last 
courier,  by  the  way,  I  chose  because  he  was 
famous  for  speed,  I  prepared  to  lead  my  troop 
into  the  valley,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  any  thing  that  might  occur,  rather  choosing 
to  risk  a  little  without  orders  than  to  remain  in 
inactivity.  When  I  had  proceeded  half  way 
down  a  steep  and  narrow  lane,  which  conducted 
directly  towards  one  of  the  gates  of  the  park, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  winding  over  a  hill,  which  lay  flat  and 
dark  against  the  sky,  now  faintly  lighted  by  the 
beams  of  the  rising  moon.  From  what  I  saw, 
I  concluded  that  it  was  their  rear-guard  which 
was  thus  accidentally  exposed  to  my  sight :  but 
the  moment  after,  a  dull  reddish  colour  began 
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to  tinge  the  clouds,  just  above  the  chateau  of 
Virmont,  growing  brighter  and  brighter  every 
moment,  with  a  sort  of  flickering  reflection, 
which  showed  that  some  large  mass  of  buildings 
was  on  fire  in  that  direction.  The  trees  of  the 
park  prevented  us  from  seeing  what  was  the 
precise  cause ;  but,  filled  with  apprehension  in 
regard  to  Mademoiselle  de  Villardin  and  good 
Father  Ferdinand,  I  hurried  our  advance  as  much 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  admit,  forded 
the  river  opposite  the  park,  and,  forcing  the 
gate,  which  was  locked,  soon  found  myself 
in  one  of  the  alleys,  that  led  directly  to  the 
chateau. 

The  light  we  had  seen  no  longer  wanted  any 
explanation.  Through  the  long  perspective  of 
the  trees  I  saw  the  house  and  all  its  offices  in 
one  general  blaze,  while  on  the  terrace,  in  front 
of  the  chateau,  a  small  body  of  infantry  ap- 
peared, drawn  up  in  military  array,  contem- 
plating the  spectacle  which  their  own  hands  had 
produced.  We  were  at  such  a  distance, 
and  the  noise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
burning  building  was  so  great,  tliat  the  enemy 
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neither  saw  nor  heard  our  first  entrance  into 
the  park,  although  the  bright  light  in  which 
they  stood  enabled  us  to  remark  their  move- 
ments as  well  as  if  it  had  been  day.  I  had  at 
this  time  about  eighty  men  with  me,  almost 
every  one  of  them  born  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  well  knowing  what  are  the  feelings  of  those 
who  see  the  flame  of  warfare  brought  to  their 
own  homestead,  I  merely  said,  "  Now,  my  men, 
if  you  have  the  feelings  of  men,  follow  me,  to 
avenge  your  lord  and  your  commander.  You, 
Bourdon,  lead  your  men  round  by  the  alley  on 
the  left,  where  they  will  not  see  you  ;  I  will  take 
round  by  the  right ;  and  when  we  get  to  the 
sloping  ground  which  leads  up  to  the  terrace, 
let  us  charge  them  on  both  flanks,  and  drive 
tliem  into  the  flames  they  have  kindled." 

This  plan  was  executed  as  soon  as  proposed. 
Bourdon,  my  lieutenant,  led  one  half  of  the 
troop  to  the  left  of  the  terrace,  at  the  same 
moment  that  I  appeared  on  the  other  side ;  and, 
though  the  enemy  had  by  this  time  become 
aware  of  our  approach,  and  received  us  with 
a  severe  fire   of  musketry,  we  charged   them 
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with  all  the  determination  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
and  cut  them  down  almost  to  a  man.  At  that 
moment,  however,  an  event  occurred,  which,  in 
the  passion  and  heat  of  the  circumstances,  I 
had  not  at  all  anticipated.  A  much  larger  body 
of  infantry  than  that  which  had  occupied  the  ter- 
race drew  out  from  the  court  behind,  and  I  had 
just  time  to  recognise  in  their  commander  my 
old  enemy  Gaspard  de  Belleville,  when  the  word 
was  given  to  fire.  Ten  or  twelve  of  my  men 
dropped  round  about  me  in  a  moment;  a  violent 
blow  seemed  to  strike  my  right  shoulder,  and 
with  a  strange  feeling  of  faintness  I  fell  headlong 
from  my  horse.  I  made  one  ineffectual  effort 
to  rise ;  but  as  I  did  so,  the  terrace,  the  park, 
the  conflict  that  was  still  going  on,  and  the 
burning  chateau,  swam  round  and  round  before 
my  eyes  ;  the  feeling  of  faint  sickness  increased 
more  and  more,  and  in  another  instant  com- 
plete forgetfulness  of  every  thing  came  over  me. 
Nearly  two  hours  must  have  passed  as  I  lay  in 
this  state ;  and  when  I  recovered  my  senses,  I 
found  myself  cast  carelessly  upon  a  baggage- 
waggon,  stiff,  bruised,  and  in  great  pain,  though 
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a  number  of  bandages  round  my  neck  and 
shoulders  showed  me  that  I  had  been  tended 
with  some  degree  of  care.  It  was  still  night, 
but  there  was  a  slight  tinge  of  grey  in  the  sky, 
which  spoke  that  morning  was  not  far  distant, 
and  by  the  noise  of  other  waggons  and  the 
tramp  of  marching  men,  I  judged  that  I  was 
carried  along  with  a  retreating  army.  In  the 
front  part  of  the  waggon,  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  me,  sat  a  female  figure,  the  countenance 
of  which  I  could  not  distinguish  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  but  a  groan  breaking  from  my  lips,  as 
the  jolts  of  the  vehicle  gave  me  a  degree  of 
agony  indescribable,  caused  her  to  approach 
and  take  my  head  in  her  lap,  adding  a  few 
words  of  comfort.  The  voice  I  recognized  at 
once  as  that  of  Suzette,  who  had  been  the  ser- 
vante  of  Madame  de  Villardin ;  but  it  was  so 
changed  in  its  tone,  so  low  and  sad,  that  I  was 
almost  led  to  doubt  whether  my  ear  had  not 
deceived  me.  A  feeling  of  abhorrence  towards 
the  woman  —  excited  certainly  more  by  my  sus- 
picions than  by  my  knowledge  —  would  have 
made  me  shrink  from  her  had  it  been  possible. 
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So  weak,  however,  had  I  become,  that  I  could 
neither  move  hand  nor  foot,  and  the  pain  of 
the  attempt  only  called  another  groan  from 
my  bosom,  which  drew  her  attention  still  more 
towards  me.  Whether  she  had  any  particular 
motive  in  the  care  she  took  of  me,  or  whether 
it  sprung  alone  from  that  tender-heartedness 
which  even  the  worst  of  women  feel  on  behold- 
ing suffering  and  distress,  of  course  I  could  not 
tell  ;  but  to  do  her  but  justice,  she  certainly 
tended  me  most  kindly,  and  just  as  day  was 
breaking  we  found  ourselves  at  the  little  town 
of  Chateau  Renard.  Here  she  descended  from 
the  waggon,  and  was  giving  directions  to  the 
drivers  to  lift  me  gently  into  a  little  auberge, 
when  Gaspard  de  Belleville  himself,  riding  up 
at  full  speed,  caught  her  by  the  shoulder,  and 
giving  her  a  rude  shake,  exclaimed,  "  Get 
up,  get  up  !  You  are  not  going  to  halt  here ! " 
and  then,  turning  to  the  waggoners,  he  cm'sed 
them  brutally  for  having  paused  at  all,  order- 
ing them  to  make  all  speed  onward  towards 
Champagne. 

**  What  in  the  deviPs  name  have  you  there?" 
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he  exclaimed,  pointing  towards  me,  whose  face 
he  could  not  very  well  see. 

"  Only  a  wounded  officer,"  replied  Suzette. 

"  And  what  business  has  a  wounded  officer 
on  your  waggon?"  cried  he,  sharply;  "but 
get  up,  get  up,  and  lose  no  time,"  and  riding 
on  to  the  waggons  which  had  preceded  us,  and 
which  had  likewise  halted,  he  apparently  gave 
more  particular  orders,  and  then  galloped 
back,  calling  to  Suzette  as  he  passed  to  make 
the  best  of  her  way  to  Marou,  and  wait  his 
coming  there. 

As  I  had  never  heard  of  Marou  in  my  life,  I 
was  of  course  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  direc- 
tion I  was  about  to  be  borne ;  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  in  the  state  of  feebleness  and  pain  in 
which  I  then  was,  I  cared  so  little  what  became 
of  me  that  I  did  not  give  the  matter  a  second 
thought.  The  waggon  rolled  on  ;  but,  at  a  little 
village,  about  five  miles  farther  on,  we  were 
obliged  to  pause  till  fresh  horses  could  be  pro- 
cured ;  and,  as  this  was  not  to  be  done  without 
compulsion,  a  good  deal  of  time  was  lost,  while, 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  packages  with  which 
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the  vehicle  was  loaded,  wounded,  exhausted, 
and  feverish,  I  suffered  more  than  it  is  possible 
to  describe.  It  luckily  happened  that  the  sky 
was  dull  and  cloudy;  for  had  it  been  one  of 
those  hot  oppressive  days  which  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  April,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
been  alive  at  night.  Suzette,  however,  was 
kinder  than  I  imagined  she  could  have  been, 
brought  me  drink  several  times  to  assuage  the 
burning  thirst  that  now  consumed  me,  assured 
me  that  before  night  I  should  have  a  surgeon 
to  dress  my  wounds,  and  did  all  in  her  power 
to  keep  up  my  spirits  and  to  soothe  m.y  pain. 
A  change  had  apparently  taken  place  in  her 
feelings  since  last  I  had  beheld  her,  and  a 
change  had  also  taken  place  in  her  appearance, 
for  I  saw — and  remembered  afterwards,  though 
it  made  but  little  impression  on  my  mind  at  the 
time — that  her  dress  was  very  different  from 
that  in  which  she  had  appeared  in  Bordeaux; 
and,  indeed,  the  only  mode  of  conveyance  which 
was  assigned  to  her  would  have  rendered  any 
other  apparel  than  that  of  the  simplest  kind  both 
ridiculous  and  cumbersome. 
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Through  the  whole  of  that  day  we  travelled 
on,  accompanied,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  by  a 
small  part}'  of  horse  ;  but,  nevertheless,  Gaspard 
de  Belleville  did  not  again  make  his  appearance, 
and  towards  night  we  halted  at  a  village  near 
Joigny.  Here  a  surgeon  was  procured  for  me, 
who,  though  none  of  the  best,  contrived  to  ex- 
tract the  ball  out  of  my  side,  after  putting  me  to 
terrible  torture  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  The 
relief,  however,  that  I  experienced  was  imme- 
diate; and,  the  wound  being  properly  dressed, 
I  fell  sound  asleep,  even  before  I  was  removed 
from  the  table  on  which  the  operation  had  been 
performed.  The  next  morning  early  I  found 
Suzette  again  by  the  side  of  the  straw-bed  on 
which  I  was  stretched;  and  by  this  time  I  had 
recovered  sufficient  strength  to  ask  her  what  had 
become  of  Father  Ferdinand  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Villardin,  when  the  chateau  of  Virmont  had 
been  burned.  She  replied,  that  she  could  not 
tell,  as  she  had  not  come  up  till  afterwards  ;  and 
she  added,  at  the  same  time,  an  injunction  not  to 
trouble  myself  about  other  people,  but  to  keep 
as  quiet  as  circumstances  would  permit,  out  of 
consideration  for  myself. 
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This  warning  was  uttered  with  a  touch  of 
that  flippancy  which  had  been  her  characteristic 
while  in  the  service  of  Madame  de  Villardin, 
but  it  was  the  only  remaining  trait  of  the  kind 
that  I  now  remarked.  It  was  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  make  me  turn  from  her  again  in  some 
degree  of  disgust,  by  awakening  all  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  perceive 
any  emotion  of  the  soit,  and  the  party  being 
once  more  prepared  to  set  out,  I  was  again 
placed  on  the  waggon,  though  a  pile  of  straw 
had  been  spread  to  form  a  sort  of  bed  for  me 
on  the  top  of  the  packages,  and  a  piece  of  can- 
vass had  been  drawn  across  as  an  awning  for 
my  head.  Another  day's  journey  brought  us 
about  twenty  miles  further  in  Champagne,  and 
towards  four  o'clock,  the  waggon  in  which  I  was 
placed  stopped  at  the  turning  of  a  cross-road, 
near  which  was  a  farm-house.  A  number  of 
the  peasants  were  called  up  to  the  side  of  the 
vehicle;  and,  under  the  directions  of  Suzette, 
several  of  the  packages  which  it  contained  were 
carried  down  the  road.  A  couple  of  planks 
were  then  procured,  and,  being  tied  together. 
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I  was  placed  thereon,  and  lifted  up  from  the 
ground  by  four  stout  men,  who  proceeded  to 
bear  me  in  the  direction  which  those  who 
carried  the  baggage  had  already  taken.  At 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  high  road  we  came  to  a  house,  which, 
though  distinguishable  in  every  respect  from  a 
farm,  did  not  at  all  deserve  the  name  of  a 
chateau.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  dwell- 
ings which,  at  that  time,  were  commonly  called 
in  France  a  gentilhommiere,  and  which  were 
generally  inhabited  by  persons  of  gentle  birth 
but  small  fortunes,  who,  after  having  served  in 
the  army  the  customary  five  or  six  years,  re- 
tired to  fit  their  younger  children  for  becoming 
lawyers,  abbes,  and  soldiers  of  fortune,  while 
the  heir  to  the  estate  prepared  to  tread  exactly 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  follow  the  same 
laudable  and  quiet  path. 

Up  the  steps  of  this  building  was  I  carried 
by  my  sturdy  bearers,  and  in  the  hall  I  found 
Suzette,  who  had  preceded  us  by  some  minutes, 
giving  orders  for  my  accommodation  to  two  or 
three  servants,  male  and  female,  who  called  her 
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Madame,  and  acknowledged  her  commands  as 
those  of  their  mistress.  Carried  into  a  neat 
small  chamber  on  the  ground  floor,  I  was  un- 
dressed by  the  hands  of  the  lacquey,  and  put  to 
bed.  In  a  few  hours  more  a  surgeon  visited 
me,  and  I  saw  no  one  else  but  himself  and  the 
servant  for  two  or  three  days,  except  when, 
once  every  morning,  Suzette  visited  my  bed- 
side, asked  briefly  whether  I  was  getting  better, 
and  left  me  as  soon  as  I  had  replied. 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  when  she  ap- 
peared, she  sat  down  by  my  bed-side,  and, 
instead  of  addressing  me  in  the  usual  hurried 
manner,  she  paused  thoughtfully,  and  looked 
anxiously  in  my  face,  even  before  she  enquired 
after  my  health.  Her  whole  manner,  indeed, 
was  absent  and  agitated ;  and  after  two  or  three 
remarks  on  indifferent  subjects,  she  said  abruptly, 
"  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  Monsieur  Hall, 
which  must  be  told,  and  which  shall  be  told, 
though  I  had  intended  to  wait  for  two  or  three 
days  longer,  till  you  were  well  enough  to  hear 
it,  and  I  had  got  courage  enough  to  tell  it ;  but 
he   is  coming   home   to-morrow,    and    heaven 
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knows,  if  I  do  not  tell  it  now,  whether  I  shall 
ever  be  permitted  to  tell  it  at  all." 

As  there  was  much  that  she  had  in  her  power 
to  communicate  which  I  would  have  given  my 
right  hand  to  hear,  I  assured  her  that  I  was 
quite  well  enough  to  attend  to  and  remember 
every  thing  she  might  say.  She  hesitated,  how- 
ever, long,  although  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
the  question,  how  to  tell  her  tale,  not  any  doubt 
in  regard  to  telling  it,  that  embarrassed  her ; 
and,  after  beginning  and  breaking  off  at  least 
twenty  times,  she  at  length  summoned  courage, 
and  proceeded  with  her  story  as  follows :  — 

SUZETTE'S  CONFESSION. 

"  I  must  make  what  I  have  to  say  a  sort  of 
history,"  she  said,  "  in  order  that  you  may  un- 
derstand me  clearly.  In  my  early  life  you,  of 
course,  would  find  no  manner  of  interest,  and  I 
shall  therefore  only  tell  you,  as  some  excuse 
for  much  that  happened  after,  that  both  my 
parents  died  young,  and  left  me,  before  my 
education  had  commenced,  to  the   care  of  a 
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brother,  who,  through  a  daring,  clever,  courage- 
ous young  man,  was  wild,  obstinate,  and  head- 
strong himself,  and,  therefore,  but  little  fitted 
to  guide  or  direct  me.  He  served  early  in 
various  capacities  in  the  navy ;  but  as  he  never 
thought  of  saving  any  thing  which  might  have 
put  us  in  a  better  station  in  life,  the  best  that 
he  could  do  for  me  was  to  fit  me  for  the  station 
of  waiting-woman  to  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and 
to  obtain  for  me  that  situation  in  the  family  of 
Madame  de  Villardin.  I  followed  my  mistress 
to  Paris,  where  I  learnt  from  other  women  in 
the  same  situation  all  that  is  bad  and  foolish  in 
the  character  of  a  Parisian  soubrette,  and 
added  a  vast  quantity  of  conceit  and  obstinacy 
of  my  own.  My  mistress  was  gay  and  light, 
but  in  those  respects  she  was  not  more  so  than 
every  other  woman  in  Paris,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  she  differed  from  all  of  them  in  never 
suffering  herself  to  believe  that  it  was  possible 
to  wrong  her  husband,  even  by  a  thought.  This 
purity  of  mind,  however,  which  should  have 
made  me  admire  and  love  her,  had,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  quite  the  contrary  effect.  Almost  every 
VOL.  ir.  I 
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other  suivante  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in 
Paris  was  the  confidante  of  her  mistress,  and 
the  depositary  of  a  number  of  secrets  which 
would  not  have  well  suited  the  public  eye.  I 
liad  learned,  too,  from  the  femme-de-chambre 
of  Madame  de  Montbazon  and  several  others, 
that  a  woman  was  never  sure  of  her  place, 
secure  of  her  perquisites,  or,  in  short,  was  half 
so  well  treated,  as  when  her  mistress  was  engaged 
in  some  affair  which  put  her,  in  a  degree,  into 
the  power  of  her  soubrette.  Thus,  those  quali- 
ties in  Madame  de  Villardin  which  best  entitled 
her  to  respect  and  affection,  produced  quite  a 
different  result  with  me.  I  confess,  too,  that  I 
often  did  my  best,  as  far  as  I  could,  without 
ruining  myself  in  her  opinion,  to  lead  her  to 
follow  the  example  set  her  by  so  many  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  ;  but  though  at  first 
this  would  have  appeared  an  easy  task,  from  her 
apparent  thoughtlessness  and  great  love  of  ad- 
miration, yet  I  found  that  the  endeavour  was 
in  vain,  and  I  soon  learned  that  if  I  risked  any 
bold  counsel  of  the  kind,  I  should  soon  be  dis- 
missed in  disgrace. 
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"  About  that  time  Monsieur  de  Belleville,  the 
only  son  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  pro- 
perty then  belonged,  was  admitted,  as  a  great  fa- 
vour, amongst  the  pagesof  Monsieur  de  Villardin. 
He  was  but  fifteen,  and  I  was  twenty;  he  was  the 
son  of  a  gentleman,  I  of  the  class  bourgeoise  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  I  deter- 
mined, from  the  moment  that  he  entered  the 
family,  to  make  it  my  business  so  to  captivate 
him,  as  to  relieve  myself  from  a  situation  that  I 
detested  by  becoming  his  wife.  To  obtain  this 
end  there  were  few  things  that  I  would  not 
have  done,  and  I  soon  found  that,  thanks  to  his 
natural  disposition  and  my  own  address,  I  was 
very  likely  to  succeed,  as  soon  as  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  obtained  for  him  that  commission 
which  it  was  understood  he  was  to  receive  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  you 
entered  the  dwelling  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin, 
and  some  quarrel  took  place  between  you  and 
Gaspard,  which  ended  in  his  conceiving  a 
hatred  for  you,  which  never  was  and  never  will 
be  quenched.  He,  of  course,  communicated 
I  2 
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his  hatred  to  nie,  and  more  than  one  scheme 
did  we  form  between   us,   for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  you   to  quit  the  dwelling  that  we 
inhabited.     This  was  the  extent  of  our  design 
at  first,  but  it  soon   spread  out  to  baser  and 
more  criminal  purposes,  which,  for  motives  that 
I  may  hereafter  explain,  I  am  now  about  to 
reveal  to  you  fully.     The  high  estimation  in 
which  you  were  held  by  Monsieur  de  Villardin, 
of  course  acted  upon  Gaspard  in  adding  envy 
to  dislike  ;  but,  before  two  months  were  over, 
he   found   an   opportunity   of  gratifying   both^ 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  seize.     You  commu- 
nicated, one  day,  it  seems,  to  Monsieur  de  Vil- 
lardin in  his  presence,  that  you  had  rescued  a 
man  from  the  gallows,  and,  without  well  know- 
ing whether  the  consequence  would   be  your 
own  death  in  place  of  the  malefactor,  or  your 
imprisonment  in  the  Bastile  for  life,  he  found 
means  of  informing  against  you  that  very  night, 
and   had  you   not   been    promptly   sent   from 
Paris,  you  w^ould  have  been  arrested  the  next 
morning. 

"  About  that  time  the  Count  de  Mesnil  first 
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began  to  visit  at  the  hotel  of  Monsieur  de  Vil- 
lardin,  and  I  soon  saw  that  regard  for  his  friend 
was  rapidly  giving  place  to  admiration  for  his 
friend's  wife ;  and,  of  course,  I  had  no  objection 
to  promote  his  views,  though  I  perceived  from 
the  first  that  Madame  de  Villardin  looked  upon 
him  with,  if  any  thing,  less  complacency  than 
she  did   upon  the  other   gentlemen   who  fre- 
quented our  house.     As  I  knew,  however,  that 
the  estates  of  Monsieur  de  Mesnil  were  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  those  belonging  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Villardin  in  Britanny,  and  as  my  bro- 
th'er  whom  I  was  very  anxious  to  see,  and  whom 
I   truly  loved,  was  in  that  province,   I  deter- 
mined to  try  whether  I  could  not  bring  about 
a  removal  of  the  whole  family  thither;   and, 
taking   advantage  of  Monsieur   de  Villardin's 
jealousy,  which  I  had  long  marked  as  an  engine 
to  be  made  use  of  in  case  of  necessity,  I  con- 
trived by  a  few  well  directed  hints  and  words 
to  make  him  quit  Paris  in  haste,  and  proceed 
to  the  Pres  Vallee.     His  jealousy,  indeed,  went 
farther  than  I  had  intended  ;  and  he  was  foolish 
enough  to  give  way  to  a  vehement  fit  of  passion 
I  3 
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with  his  wife,  which  inflicted  the  first  deep  and 
painful  stroke  upon  her  domestic  happiness. 
Although  I  had  not  intended  this,  I  confess  it 
did  not  give  me  any  great  pain,  for  I  sincerely 
disliked  my  mistress,  while  affecting  to  be  very 
much  attached  to  her.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
hatred  of  Gaspard  towards  you  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  as  well  as  his  passion  for 
myself,  which  had,  by  this  time,  become  as 
ardent  as  I  could  desire  it.  Some  of  our  love- 
meetings,  however,  in  the  woods  of  the  Pres 
Vallee  had,  as  it  seemed,  been  observed  by 
some  one,  who  communicated  the  facts  to  the 
Duchess.  She  immediately  spoke  to  me 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  in  too  severe  a 
manner  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  one  of 
my  disposition.  On  her  accusing  me  of  light- 
ness of  conduct  towards  a  boy  like  Gaspard,  I 
replied,  '  What  if  he  choose  to  marry  me?' 
But  this  only  called  down  upon  me  a  more 
severe  reproof;  and  she  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference of  age  and  station  in  such  a  tone  as 
made  my  blood  boil,  adding,  that  if  ever  I  were 
seen   walking  with  him  again,  she   would   in- 
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stantly  communicate  the  whole  affair  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Villardin,  and,  at  once,  dismiss  me 
from  her  service.  Of  all  this  I,  of  course,  in- 
formed Gaspard,  and  our  prejudice  against  you 
led  us  to  conclude,  though  I  now  know  that  we 
did  so  erroneously,  that  you  had  acted  as  a 
spy  upon  our  conduct.  The  consequence  was, 
that  we  determined  upon  a  plan,  the  object  of 
which  was,  at  once  to  revenge  ourselves  up^n 
you  and  upon  my  mistress.  I  must  not  paint 
myself  or  him,  however,  in  worse  colours  than 
we  deserve,  and  I  must  say  that  we  neither  of 
us  contemplated  the  full  extent  of  evil  that  was 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  very  designs  that  we 
formed.  Neither  Gaspard  nor  myself  had  ever 
received  any  strict  or  powerful  principles,  and, 
therefore,  much  that  was  really  wrong  we  did 
not  regard  as  any  evil,  while  that  which  we 
really  did  know  to  be  improper,  our  passions 
induced  us  to  undertake  at  all  risks.  The  plan 
which  we  formed  I  will  now  tell  you.  But  you  are 
fatigued,"  she  added ;  "  and  the  surgeon  warned 
me  to  keep  you  from  all  conversation.  I  am 
obliged,  indeed,  to  disobey  his  directions,  for  I 
J  4« 
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shall  have  no  other  opportunity  than  that  af- 
forded me  by  to-day,  to  relate  to  you  events 
which  you  must  promise  me  faithfully  to  reca- 
pitulate, word  for  word,  as  far  as  you  can  re- 
member, to  Monsieur  de  Villardin.  However, 
to-day  is  still  ours,  and  as  you  are  now  fatigued, 
I  will  leave  you  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  finish 
my  story  when  I  return." 

I  would  fain  have  persuaded  her  to  conclude 
it  at  once,  and  endeavoured  to  make  her  be- 
lieve that  I  was  really  not  fatigued ;  but  I  rather 
imagine  that  my  appearance  contradicted  the 
assertion,  and,  adhering  to  her  determination^ 
she  left  me  to  repose. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  every  word 
I  had  just  heard  had  interested  me  deeply, 
and  Suzette  might  certainly  have  continued 
her  history,  vv^ithout  agitating  me  more  than 
my  own  thoughts  did  while  she  was  absent. 
I  counted  every  moment  till  her  return ;  and 
when  at  length  she  reappeared,  I  eagerly  be- 
sought her  to  proceed  with  her  explanation, 
which  she  did  at  once,  in  a  brief —  even  abrupt 
style,  that  led  me  to  imagine  that  she  was  under 
the  constant  apprehension  of  interruption. 

"  As  I  had  anticipated,"  she  continued,  "  the 
Count  de  Mesnil  was  not  long  in  following  us 
into  Britanny;  and,  having  seen  how  easily 
the  mind  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin  was  to  be 
worked  upon,  Gaspard  and  myself  determined, 
as  we  could  not  render  the  Duchess  guilty, 
to  render  her  husband  jealous.  Nor  did  we  now 
seek  to  do  so  incompletely,  by  raising  vague 
I  5 
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suspicions,  but  we  proposed  to  give  him  such 
evidence  of  the  conduct  of  Madame  de  Vil- 
lardin,  and  of  your  connivance  in  the  views  of 
the  Count  de  Mesnil,  that  we  should  rid  our- 
selves of  you  for  ever,  place  the  Duke  en- 
tirely in  our  power,  and  gain  the  highest  place 
in  the  confidence  of  our  lord. 

"  Monsieur  de  Mesnil  was  not  at  all  unaware 
of  the  influence  of  the  maid  in  such  pursuits 
as  that  in  which  he  was  then  engaged ;  and,  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  Pres  Vallee,  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  holding  a  long  conference  with 
me,  the  result  of  which  was  no  small  increase 
of  hope  on  his  part,  and  considerable  profits  on 
mine.  Although  he  was,  it  is  true,  one  of 
those  men  who  call  themselves  men  of  plea- 
sure, and  who  make  intrigue  not  only  a  busi- 
ness, but  a  toilsome  one,  in  the  present  instance 
I  found  that  he  had  been  drawn  beyond  all 
cold  calculations,  and  that  he  was  certainly  in 
love,  as  deeply  and  passionately  as  any  boy. 
He  besought  me^  eagerly  and  anxiously,  to 
obtain  for  him  but  a  lock  of  my  mistress's  hair ; 
and  of  course  this  was  no  very  difficult  under- 
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taking.  The  lock  was  easily  cut  away  unper- 
ceived  while  I  was  superintending  her  toilet ; 
and,  having  enclosed  it  in  the  locket  which  the 
Count  had  given  me  for  the  purpose,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  adding  thereto  part  of  a  broad 
blue  riband  which  my  mistress  had  bought  just 
before  we  quitted  Paris  :  trusting  that  the  in- 
genuity of  Gaspard  and  myself  would  easily 
find  some  means  of  bringing  these  objects  under 
the  notice  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin.  The 
next  thing  was,  if  possible,  to  make  you  the 
bearer  of  the  packet  to  Monsieur  de  Mesnil ; 
and  Gaspard  caused  one  of  the  younger  pages 
to  give  the  locket  itself,  carefully  wrapped  in 
numerous  envelopes,  into  your  hands,  begging 
you,  the  first  time  you  passed  in  hunting  near 
the  chateau  of  the  Count,  to  deliver  it  to  his 
intendant.  The  outer  paper  was  addressed  to 
the  intendant,  the  inner  bore  the  superscrip- 
tion of  Monsieur  de  Mesnil,  written  in  a  hand 
as  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Duchess  as  I 
could  make  it.  The  boy  who  gave  it  to  you 
was  told,  in  case  of  after-enquiry  on  the  part 
of  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  to  say  boldly  that 
I  6 
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Gaspard  gave  it  him  ;  Gaspard  was  to  put  it 
upon  me,  and  I  was  at  once  to  avow  that  I 
had  received  the  packet  from  Madame  de  Vil- 
lardin,  each  declaring  our  ignorance  of  the 
contents ;  but  Gaspard  vowing  that  he  had 
heard  the  Duchess  direct  me  to  place  it 
carefully  in  your  hands,  as  you  would  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  In  addition  to  this  I  was 
to  excuse  my  not  having  given  it  to  you  my- 
self, on  the  score  of  my  dislike  to  you  ;  and 
Gaspard  was  to  make  the  same  apology,  add- 
ing, that  he  had  seen  too  much  of  your  cog- 
ging with  Monsieur  de  Mesnil,  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  business.  The  next  part 
of  our  plan  was  to  have  you  so  well  watched, 
that  we  should  obtain  information  of  when 
you  were  likely  to  deliver  the  packet,  which 
we  well  knew  you  would  do  boldly  and  without 
concealment ;  and  then  to  excite  the  suspicions 
of  the  Duke,  who,  we  doubted  not,  would 
instantly  stop  the  packet  and  examine  its  con- 
tents. 

"  Such  was  the  scheme  we  formed,  adding 
thereto  a  thousand  minor  touches,  in  order  to 
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make  every  part  tell  against  you  and  the  Du- 
chess;  but    the    impatience  of  the    Count  de 
Mesnil  ruined  all.     He  returned  to  the  Pres 
Vallee  the  very  day  after  you  had  received  the 
commission,  and,  taking  me  off  my  guard,  led 
me  foolishly  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  obtained 
the  lock  of  hair  he  sought.     Under  those  cir- 
cumstances,  there  was    nothing    farther  to  be 
done  than  to  get  the  packet  out  of  your  hands, 
which  was  effected   by  means  of  the  boy  who 
had  given  it  to  you ;  and  the  Count — who  on 
that  occasion  stayed  three  days  at  the  chateau, 
— received  it  with  both  delight  and  gratitude,  of 
which  last  affection  I  received  golden  proofs. 
On   the  very  day  of  his    departure,   Gaspard 
discovered      that    the    Duke    was     called     to 
Rennes  on   business   which  would   detain  him 
in  that  city  many  hours  ;  and  of  course,  through 
my  intervention,  this  piece  of  news  was  com- 
municated   to   Monsieur  de  Mesnil    before   he 
took  his  leave.     He  did  not  inform  me  what 
use  he  intended  to  make  of  these  tidings ;  but 
I  took  good  care    to  see    that  all  doors  were 
open,  and  the  two  younger  pages  out  of  the 
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way.  About  half  an  hour  after  the  Duke's 
departure  for  Rennes,  I  saw  the  Count  ap- 
proaching on  foot;  and,  turning  from  the 
window  to  my  embroidery,  I  left  the  rest  to 
take  its  course. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  Duchess  en- 
tered her  chamber,  with  her  cheek  flushed,  and 
her  eye  flashing,  and  I  easily  discovered,  from 
her  whole  appearance,  that  Monsieur  de  Mesnil 
had  received  a  rebuff,  for  which  I  determined 
to  console  him  by  calling  to  his  mind  all  that 
perseverance  can  do  with  woman.  In  this  pur- 
pose, however,  I  was  disappointed,  for  I  never 
saw  the  Count  again.  I  suspect,"  she  added, 
gazing  on  me  steadily,  "  that  you  could  tell  more 
in  regard  to  that  affair  ! — but  no  matter;  I  am 
making  a  confession,  not  receiving  one. — Shortly 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  Count  de  Mesnil, 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  sent  for  me  one  evening, 
and  directed  me  to  obtain  for  him,  without  ap- 
pearing to  do  so,  a  lock  of  his  lady's  hair ;  but 
concience  making  me  think  he  suspected  what  I 
had  done,  I  cried,  '  Lord,  sir,  it  is  impossible, 
without  her  discovering  me  ! '     Nothing  I  could 
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have  said  would  have  tended  more  to  aggravate 
his  suspicions  in  regard  to  his  wife,  and  he  bade 
me,  sharply,  do  as  he  directed,  whether  she  dis- 
covered me  or  not.  His  orders  were  obeyed 
without  difficulty,  and  the  same  night  I  gave  him 
a  small  portion  of  the  Duchess's  hair,  which 
I  assured  him  was  all  that  I  could  obtain  with- 
out being  found  out.  He  took  it  eagerly,  and 
forgetting,  in  his  jealous  vehemence,  that  I  was 
in  the  room,  he  drew  forth  a  locket  and  a 
riband,  which  showed  me  plainly  enough  that 
he  at  least  must  have  seen  Monsieur  de  Mesnil 
since  1  had  set  eyes  upon  him.  He  caught  me 
gazing  at  the  locket  as  he  compared  the  hair 
within  it  with  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
angrily  bade  me  quit  the  room  ;  but  the  disco- 
very did  no  harm  to  our  plans,  for  once  having 
suffered  his  feelings  to  appear  before  me,  he  was 
less  scrupulous  afterwards  in  questioning  me 
upon  the  subject.  Gaspard  was  the  agent  by 
whom  I  was  generally  called  to  his  presence, 
and  while  we  left  his  suspicions  against  our  lady 
in  the  same  state  as  we  found  them,  we  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  we  could,  to  inculpate  you. 
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and  to  make  him  believe  that  you  had  been  a 
confidant  and  a  favourite  of  the  Count  de  Mesnil. 
In  this,  however,  we  were  always  frustrated;  and 
seeinnj  that  there  were  facts  within  his  own  know- 
ledge,  which  rendered  our  most  artful  insinua- 
tions in  regard  to  you  ineffectual,  we  were,  of 
course,  obhged  to  proceed  carefully. 

After  our  change  of  residence,  however,  and 
the  fresh  degree  of  favour  you  acquired  at 
Dumont,  we  determined  upon  laying  some  new 
scheme  for  your  destruction.  Madame  de  Vil- 
lardin  I  thought  had  been  punished  enough, 
and  I  began  almost  to  be  sorry  that  I  had  done 
as  I  had  done ;  for  I  believe  a  woman  is  never 
altogether  without  compassion  for  the  sorrows 
of  a  woman,  unless  she  be  jealous  of  her.  I  saw 
peace  and  a  certain  degree  of  happiness  restored 
between  the  Duke  and  his  wife  after  the 
arrival  of  Father  Ferdinand,  with  more  satis- 
faction than  I  had  imagined  I  could  have  done 
a  month  before ;  but  Gaspard  felt  differently, 
and  was  continually  urging  me  to  proceed  with 
our  former  plans,  and  still  endeavour  to  rouse 
the  suspicions  of  the  Duke  against  you  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  Count  de  Mesnil,  asking  whether  I 
could  not  place  some  of  the  riband  which  had 
been  attached  to  the  locket  into  your  apart- 
ments ;  and  suggesting  many  another  scheme  of 
the  kind.  I  resisted,  however,  till  at  length  one 
unfortunate  evening  we  were  seen  together, 
walking  after  dark  in  the  park,  with  my  arm 
clasped  in  his,  and  his  arm  round  my  waist. 
The  next  day  the  Duchess  again  spoke  to 
me  in  even  more  severe  terms  than  before,  and 
told  me  that  I  must  prepare  to  leave  her  ser- 
vice at  the  expiration  of  a  month.  My  reso- 
lution was  now  taken.  I  soothed,  flattered, 
lamented,  expressed  my  contrition,  and  pro- 
mised a  different  conduct;  but  still  she  adhered 
to  her  determination,  though  at  the  same  time 
she  assured  me  that  she  would  take  care  to 
place  me  well  in  Paris.  Affecting  to  forget  all 
her  severity,  I  the  next  day  engaged  her  in  the 
exammation  of  her  wardrobe  ;  and  taking  care 
to  fix  her  attention  particularly  on  that  fatal 
blue  riband  which  had  been  curtailed  by  my 
hands  in  order  to  attach  a  part  of  it  to  the  locket, 
I  made  a  sudden  pretext  to  leave  her,  ran  to 
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Monsieur  de  Villardin,  and  told  him  that  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  just 
seen  in  the  hands  of  my  lady  a  part  of  the  very 
same  riband  which  I  had  once  beheld  in  his  own, 
fixed  to  a  locket  that  seemed  to  give  him  great 
uneasiness.  He  scarcely  heard  half  that  I  said, 
but,  flying  to  his  wife's  dressing-room,  gave  way 
to  a  fit  of  passion  which  was  fearful  even  to  me. 
The  result  you  well  know,  and  probably  are 
better  acquainted  with  many  of  the  particulars 
than  I  am.  All  I  will  say  on  that  score,"  she 
added,  somewhat  sternly,  "  is,  that  it  was  a 
strange  thing  a  bridge  which  had  borne  horses 
three  or  four  days  before,  should  give  way 
under  the  weight  of  two  people  on  foot. — Do 
you  think,  young  gentleman,  that  the  weight  of 
Monsieur  de  Villardin's  suspicions,  and  of  the 
Duchess's  sorrows,  was  sufficient  to  break  it 
down? — However,  if  you  had  any  hand  in  that 
deed  too,  my  confession  may  make  you  feel  some 
part  of  the  remorse  that  I  have  felt  since." 

"  In  regard  to  the  matter  you  speak  of,"  I 
replied,  "  I  know  no  more  than  you  do.  It 
was  extraordinary  that  the  bridge  should  break  ; 
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but  yet  such  circumstances  have  happened  be- 
fore, and  will  again,  without  any  one  being  able 
to  tell  why  the  structure  that  was  firm  at  one 
moment  should  give  way  the  next." 

She  shook  her  head  doubtingly,  and  then 
went  on  : — "  I  have  now  told  you  all  that  matters 
much  for  you  to  hear,  and  you  must  promise 
me  to  repeat  the  whole  to  Monsieur  de  Villardin, 
word  for  word,  as  far  as  you  can  recollect  it." 

"  I  do  not  well  see,"  I  replied,  "  what 
object  is  to  be  gained  by  doing  so.  The 
Duchess  is  dead;  his  suspicions  were  unjust; 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  wring  his 
heart  by  recalling  events  to  his  memory, '  of 
which  time  itself  has  scarcely  been  able  to 
soften  the  remembrance." 

"  If  you  do  not  tell  him,"  she  cried,  vehe- 
mently, "  you  shall  not  return  to  him  for  years. 
But  stay,"  she  added,  perhaps  recollecting  that 
I  was  not  easily  moved  by  threats  ;  "  have  you 
so  little  the  feelings  of  honour,  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  chivalrous  spirit,  as  not  to  think  it  worth 
while  to  clear  the  reputation  of  an  injured  lady, 
even  though  she  be  dead." 
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"  I  certainly  should  think  it  worth  while," 
I  replied,  "  did  her  reputation  require  any  de- 
fence, even  to  her  husband  :  but  such  is  not  the 
case ;  and  at  this  moment.  Monsieur  de  Villardin 
is  as  completely  convinced  of  his  wife's  inno- 
cence as  you  have  ever  been." 

"  Indeed  !  "  she  replied,  "  indeed  !  "  and 
gazing  on  my  countenance  for  a  moment  or  two 
with  a  look  in  which  surprise  was  mingled  in 
some  degree  with  disappointment,  she  repeated 
more  than  once  the  word  ''indeed  !"  The  instant 
after,  she  added,  however,  "  Still  you  must  tell 
him  what  I  have  said,  for  the  mind  of  a  sus- 
picious man  can  never  have  too  conclusive  an 
evidence  to  remove  his  doubts ;  and  if  there  be 
one  point  left  uncleared,  suspicion  will  hang 
round  it  slill,  and  haunt  him  to  his  very  last 
day." 

I  knew  what  she  said  to  be  true ;  but  her 
eagerness  in  the  business,  joined  with  the  traits 
of  art  and  deceit  which  she  had  just  before  ac- 
knowledged, made  me  also  suspicious  of  her 
motives ;  and  as  I  did  not  wish,  without  cause, 
to  be  the  instrument  of  inflicting  deep  pain  on 
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Monsieur  de  Villardin,  I  resolved  not  to  un- 
dertake the  commission,  till  she  had  explained 
the  anxiety  she  manifested  to  induce  me  to  do 
so.     "  If  you  will  tell  me,"   I  replied,   "  what 
are   your   real   motives,   and  why  you   cannot 
make  this  confession  by  letter  as  well  as  by  my 
intervention,  I  will  undertake  what  you  desire, 
should  I  find  your  explanation  satisfy  me ;  but 
I  will  undertake  it   on    no   other  terms ;  and 
should  you  wish  to  communicate  farther  with 
Monsieurde  Villardin,  you  must  do  so  in  writing." 
"  My  heart  is  better  than  you  think  it,  young 
gentleman,"  she  answered,  somewhat  bitterly. 
"  but  I  forgive  your  doubts ;  for  my  conduct  was 
evil  enough  when  you  knew  me,  and  I  fear  is 
not  over  good  even  now.     However,  my  motives 
for  desiring  you  to  bear  this  confession  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Villardin,  and  for  not  trusting  it  to  a 
common  letter,  are  easily  explained.     You  can 
choose  the  moment  and  the  manner  of  making 
the  communication,  and  I  do  not  seek  to  pain, 
any   more   than   necessary,  one  I  have  already 
pained  too  much.     In  the  next  place,  my  letter 
might  never  reach  him  ;  for  though  I  seem  to 
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command  all  here,  in  some  things  I  am  watched 
as  closely  as  a  prisoner.  The  letter,  too,  might, 
and  probably  would,  fall  into  the  hands  of  one, 
who  would  inflict  upon  me  a  bitter  enough 
punishment  for  the  crime  of  having  written  it ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  I  choose  this  means 
rather  than  another.  As  to  why  I  make  the 
confession  at  all,  if  you  still  need  other  motives, 
I  can  give  you  many ;  but  you  are  too  fatigued 
to  hear  them." 

I  assured  her  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and 
begged  her,  if  she  were  really  sincere,  to  assign 
the  true  causes  for  her  conduct,  in  which  case 
I  promised  to  do  exactly  as  she  would  have 
me. 

"  Well  then,"  she  said,  "  you  must  hear  out 
my  stor}^  and  it  shall  not  be  a  long  one.  When 
I  was  dismissed  from  Dumont  in  disgrace,  I 
retired  to  the  little  neighbouring  town  of  St. 
Etienne,  whence  I  wrote  immediately  to  Gaspard 
de  Belleville,  who  came  to  see  me  that  night,  and 
desired  me  to  remain  tranquilly  where  I  was,  as, 
beyond  doubt.  Monsieur  de  Villardin  would 
soon  obtain  for  him  a  commission,  which  he  had 
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long  been  of  an  age  to  hold.  From  him  I  learned 
that  the  information  which  had  first  caused  my 
disgrace  with  my  mistress,  and  had  afterwards 
ruined  me  with  the  Duke,  had  not  been  given 
by  you,  as  we  had  suspected,  but  by  Jerome, 
the  old  major-domo.     I  found,  however,  that 
Gaspard  had  luckily  escaped  his  lord's  indig- 
nation ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  all  this,  I  re- 
mained at  St.  Etienne  in  some  degree  of  con- 
cealment, it  is  true,  but  in  great  tranquillity  re- 
garding the  result,  as  I  saw  that  no  separation  was 
likely  to   take  place  between  myself  and  Gas- 
pard, which  could  diminish  his  passion,  or  thwart 
my  schemes  respecting  him.   Suddenly,  however, 
about  four  days    after   my  dismissal,  Gaspard 
himself  appeared  on  horseback,  and  in  a  hur- 
ried manner  informed  me  that  he  was  about  to 
set  off  instantly  for   Bordeaux,  bearing  letters 
from    Monsieur   de   Villardin   to  the  Due  de 
Bouillon,  in  whose  regiment  he  was  immediately 
to  have  a  commission.     He  offered,  at  the  same 
time,  to  take  me  with  him,  if  I  would  consent,  and 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  his  father's  permission 
to  marry  me,  after  we  had  arrived  at  Guienne. 
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Hitherto  I  had  always  wisely  avoided  putting  my- 
self in  any  degree  in  his  power,  but  now  the  fear 
of  seeing  all  my  plans  overturned  by  his  removal 
from  my  influence,  joined  to  his  entreaties  and 
persuasions,  induced  me  weakly  to  consent,  and 
that  very  night  we  set  out  together  for  Bordeaux. 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  had  liberally  supplied 
my  lover  with  the  money  necessary  both  to  per- 
form the  journey  to  Bordeaux,  and  to  meet  all 
the  first  expenses  of  two  years'  service  in  the 
regiment  of  Monsieur  de  Bouillon,  without 
trusting  at  all  to  his  pay.  I  myself  also  had 
accumulated  no  small  sum  during  the  five  or 
six  years  I  had  remained  with  the  Duchess; 
so  that,  on  our  arrival,  we  found  ourselves  en- 
abled to  live,  not  only  in  comfort,  but  in  pro- 
fusion. Splendour,  dress,  and  admiration  became 
my  passion ;  but  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  and  yourself,  about  a  month  afterwards, 
soon  obliged  me  to  seek  retirement  once  more. 
Although  1  felt  the  necessity,  for  the  sake  of 
Gaspard's  interests,  of  concealing  my  connection 
w^ith  him  from  his  former  lord,  yet  my  meeting 
with  vou  in  the  streets  of  Bordeaux  was  not 
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displeasing  to  me,  as  I  felt  a  degree  of  amuse- 
ment in  fancying  that  I  had  dazzled  you  with 
the  splendour  of  my  appearance.     As  soon  as 
the  gates  of  the  city   were  opened,   after  the 
conclusion  of  the  siege,  Gaspard,  who  was  left 
behhid  by   Monsieur  de  Bouillon,   to  make  a 
great  number  of  arrangements  which  the  Duke 
himself  had  not  time  to  complete,  received  in- 
telligence of  his  father's  death,  and  I  instantly 
pressed  him  to  perform  his  promise,  and  legiti- 
mate our  union  by  marriage.     Gaspard,  how- 
ever, by  this  time,  had  acquired  new  ideas  from 
his  commune  with  the  world ;  and  he  evaded 
my  request  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  very 
little  doubt  upon  my  mind  in  regard  to  his  de- 
termination  of   breaking    his   promise.     This 
opened  my  eyes  to  my  weakness,  and  a  fit  of 
illness   followed,   which,  though  but   of  short 
duration,  yet  had  the  good  effect  of  making  me 
think  very  bitterly  of  many  things  that   I  had 
done.     A  good  priest  of  the  city  took  advantage 
of  my  state  of  mind  to  direct  my  repentance 
aright,   and  made  me  promise,   ere   he  would 
grant  me  absolution,    that   on   the   very  tirst 
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opportunity  1  would  clear  the  character  of 
Madame  de  Villardin  in  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band. I  forgot  this  promise,  it  is  true,  in  after 
events,  but  I  remember  it  now,  and  seek  to 
fulfil  it.  In  the  meantime  Gaspard  became 
alarmed  at  my  situation,  and  all  his  former 
tenderness  returned ;  but  still,  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  have  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise,  had  not  a  circumstance  fortunately 
occurred  to  change  my  situation  in  regard  to 
him. 

"  After  your  departure  from  Bordeaux  it 
became  no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  use  any 
concealment,  and  my  loup  was  very  generally 
laid  aside.  Thus  it  happened  that  I  was  walk- 
ing with  Gaspard,  without  any  covering  to  my 
face,  one  day  shortly  after  my  recovery,  when 
to  my  surprise,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  I 
was  suddenly  met  by  my  brother,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  several  years,  nor  heard  of  at  all 
since  I  returned  to  Britanny.  I  was  recognised 
by  him  instantly,  notwithstanding  my  fine  ap- 
parel ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  the  splendour 
of  his  own  appearance  had  almost  made  me 
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doubt  his  identity.  He  embraced  me  tenderly; 
and  the  questions  he  asked  concerning  myself 
and  Madame  de  Villardin,  as  well  as  the  brief 
account  he  gave  me  of  his  late  adventures  at 
sea,  and  of  his  having  been  driven  by  stress 
of  vi^eather  into  the  Gironde,  where  he  had 
little  expected  to  find  me,  soon  disclosed  our 
relationship  to  Gaspard,  who  had  often  heard 
me  tell  tales  of  my  brother's  fierceness  and 
prowess,  which  did  not  render  the  rencontre 
very  palatable  to  him.  It  was  even,  I  confess, 
somewhat  terrific  to  myself;  and  when  my 
brother  asked  who  that  gentleman  was  on 
whose  arm  I  was  leaning,  and  boldly  concluded 
that  it  was  my  husband,  I  thought  I  should 
have  fainted.  Our  silence  and  our  confusion 
soon  made  him  aware  of  our  relative  situation ; 
and,  the  moment  that  he  became  so,  he  touched 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  slightly  with  the  forefinger 
of  his  right  hand,  saying,  in  a  tone  that  was 
not  to  be  mistaken,  "  Be  so  good  as  to  follow 
me,  sir ;  that  lady  will  be  able  to  find  her  way 
home  by  herself;  nor  shall  I  have  any  difficulty 
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in  discovering  her  abode,  after  I  have  done 
with  you."  Gaspard  looked  down  and  hesi- 
tated, although  his  honour  as  a  soldier  was 
concerned  ;  and  my  brother  was  beginning  to 
speak  more  loudly,  and  in  a  tone  which  might 
have  called  general  attention  upon  us,  when 
my  lover  replied,  "  Have  but  a  moment's  pa- 
tience, sir,  and  I  think  I  can  give  you  such  an 
explanation  of  this  business  as  will  prove  sa- 
tisfactory to  you."  He  then  bade  me  return 
home,  whispering  that  no  harm  would  happen, 
and  left  me,  while  he  walked  on  with  my  brother 
towards  the  Chartreux. 

'<  I  returned  immediately  to  our  lodgings, 
where  I  remained  in  very  great  anxiety  for 
nearly  two  hours  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
my  lover  and  my  brother  returned,  accom- 
panied by  a  priest,  who  asked  me  a  number 
of  questions  in  regard  to  my  own  and  Gas- 
pard's  freedom  from  all  ties;  and  at  length 
being  satisfied,  accompanied  us  to  a  neighbour- 
ing church,  and  pronounced  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction. 
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"  What  might  have  been  the  consequences 
had  we  remained  unmarried,  I  cannot  tell ;  but, 
since   the  ceremony,  a  rapid,  though  gradual, 
decrease  of  all  sort  of  kindness  has  taken  place 
on  the  part  of  my  husband.     Rude  and  brutal 
usage  is  now  all  that  I  receive  from  him ;  and, 
though  Heaven  knows  he  is  in  no  degree  jea- 
lous, yet  I  one  day  unfortunately  said   a  few 
words,  which  have  made  him,  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  campaign,  drag  me  about  with  him 
from   place  to  place;  and  never,   till  the  last 
affair  at    Virmont,  has  he  suffered  me  to   be 
out  of  his  sight  for  a  day  together.     The  fact 
is,  that,  wearied  with  his  ill  usage,  and  seeing 
that  patience   and  forbearance  did  nothing  to 
remove  it,  I  determined   to  try  if  I  could  not 
influence  his  fears,  and  took  a  solemn  vow  in 
his  presence,  that,  if  he  did    not   change  his 
-conduct,  I  would  reveal  all  I  knew  to  Monsieur 
<le  Villardin,  of  whom   he  still  stands  in  great 
dread.     The   threat    had    the    effect   for  some 
time  ;  but,  not  being  able  to  conquer  his  morose 
and   vindictive  temper,  he  soon  relapsed  into 
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greater  unkindness  than  ever;  and,  to  prevent 
me  putting  in  execution  what  I  menaced,  he 
will  not  suffer  any  of  the  servants  even  to 
deliver  to  the  couriers  a  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  he  has  not  seen.  Ever  since  he  has 
kept  me  in  his  sight,  treating  me  with  cruelty 
and  rudeness  on  all  occasions ;  and  even  when, 
by  order  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  every  sort  of 
incumbrance  was  sent  away  from  the  army  at 
Montargis  and  Chateau  Renard,  he  gave  me 
in  charge  to  a  party  from  his  company,  with 
strict  orders  not  to  suffer  me  to  pause,  or  quit 
the  direct  road  till  I  reached  this  place,  which 
is  the  dwelling  he  inherited  from  his  father. 
He  it  was  who  prompted  me  first  to  reta- 
liate upon  others  any  pain  that  was  inflicted 
upon  iTTyself;  and,  though  1  certainly  should 
not  accuse  him,  did  not  other  motives  com- 
bine to  make  me  reveal  all  to  Monsieur  de 
Villardin,  yet  in  doing  so  I  but  make  him 
reap  the  fruits  of  that  which  he  himself  has 
taught. 

"You  have  now  three  motives  assigned  you  in 
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explanation  of  my  conduct:  —  in  the  first  place, 
my  promise  to  the  priest  at  Bordeaux ;  in  the 
next  place,  the  sincere  desire  of  clearing  every 
shadow  away  from  the  character  of  a  virtuous 
lady,  whom  I  wronged  and  traduced;  and,  in 
the  third  place,  my  determination  topunish  a 
man  who  ill  treats  me,  and  whom,"  she  added, 
with  set  tJ^th  and  a  flashing  eye,  "  and  whom 
I  hate  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  have 
another  motive,"  she  proceeded,  after  giving 
way  to  this  burst  of  passion,  "  I  have  another 
motive,  too,  but  it  I  will  not  tell  to  any 
one.  This,  however,  I  solemnly  declare,  as  I 
hope  for  salvation,  that  very  motive  involves 
more  than  any  other  thing  the  desire  of  truly 
serving  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  and  of  doing 
that  for  which  he  himself  hereafter  may  bless 
me.     Now  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  I  am,"  I  replied,  "  and  will  certainly  un- 
dertake the  task,  if  ever  I  recover ;  but,  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Monsieur  de  Villardin,  to-morrow  you  must 
give  me  a  note  to  him,  under  your  own  hand, 
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desiring  him  to  believe  fully  all  that  I  shall  tell 
him  in  regard  to  your  conduct  towards  Madame 
de  Villardin." 

"  Not  to-morrow  !"  she  said,  "  not  to-mor- 
row !  This  very  night,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
I  will  write  it  in  a  moment:"  and  she  left  me 
abruptly  to  execute  what  she  proposed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  a  few  minutes  Suzette  returned,  and  gave 
me  a  billet,  signed  with  her  name,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  prayed  Monsieur  de  Villardin  to 
beheve  all  that  1  should  tell  him  in  regard  to 
his  unhappy  wife.  She  seemed  anxious  now  to 
leave  me,  and  to  drop  the  conversation ;  but  1 
detained  her  for  a  sho»'t  time,  to  explain  to  me 
how  and  where  she  had  found  me  on  the  night 
that  I  had  received  my  wound;  and  she  was  in 
the  act  of  telling  me,  hurriedly,  that  it  was  by 
mere  accident,  when  steps  sounded  in  the  saloon 
which  opened  into  my  apartment,  and  she  started 
up  with  evident  marks  of  alarm. 

Her  apprehensions  were  not  without  cause, 
for  she  had  not  time  to  quit  the  room,  ere 
Gaspard  de  Belleville  entered,  booted  and 
spurred  as  he  had  dismounted,  and  after  giving 
a  glance  towards  my  bed,  which  evidently 
showed  him  who  it  was  that  had  been  the  object 
of  his  wife's  care,  he  struck  the  unhappy  woman 
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a  blow  with  his  open  hand  that  made  her  reel, 
asking  her  how  she  dared  to  bring  one  of  the 
enemy  within  his  doors. 

I  was  in  no  condition  to  offer  her  any  pro- 
tection, but  a  person  who  had  followed  Gaspard 
into  the  apartment,  though  he  did  not  very  de- 
cidedly resent  the  blow,  interposed  to  prevent 
another,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  led  her 
w^eeping  to  the  door,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
"  Come,  come.  Monsieur  de  Belleville,  you  must 
not  strike  a  woman,  and  that  woman  my  sister  !" 

As  soon  as  he  had  led  Suzette  out  of  the 
room,  her  brother  returned,  and  approaching 
her  husband  —  who  stood  gazing  upon  me  in 
sullen  silence,  from  which  I  augured  no  very  hos- 
pitable treatment — he  turned  his  face  full  upon 
me  also,  when,  not  a  little  to  my  surprise,  I  re- 
cognised in  Suzette's  brother  my  old  acquaintance 
Captain  Hubert,  of  whose  achievements  in  the 
forest  I  had  been  a  witness,  and  nearly  a  victm. 

He  was,  evidently,  not  much  slower  in  his 
recognition  than  myself,  and  although  I  had 
given  him  sufficient  proofs  of  my  discretion  in 
regard  to  one  of  his  professions,  yet  the  ex- 
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clamation  of  "  Diable  ! "  which  broke  from  him 
before  he  was  aware,  showed  me  that  he  did 
not  yet  feel  safe,  and  would  willingly  have 
avoided  any  fresh  rencontre  with  such  an  in- 
convenient acquaintance. 

The  prospects  which  my  situation  afforded 
were  certainly  not  very  consolatory  at  that  mo- 
ment. There  I  lay,  incapable  of  offering  resist- 
ance or  of  attempting  escape,  in  the  presence 
of  two  men,  one  of  whom  hated  me  with  a  good 
old  inveterate  enmity, which  was  quite  sufficiently 
mature  to  bear  fruits  of  as  bitter  a  kind  as  heart 
could  desire ;  while  the  other  knew  his  life  and 
reputation  to  be  in  my  power  the  moment  that  I 
issued  forth  from  those  walls.  I  had  also  enjoy- 
ed the  means  of  learning  by  experience  that  nei- 
ther of  these  worthy  personages  were  very  scru- 
pulous as  to  their  actions  ;  and,  certainly,  if  ever 
I  calculated  fully  and  seriously  upon  having  my 
throat  cut  in  cold  blood,  it  was  at  that  moment. 

I  took  good  care,  however,  not  to  make  the 
matter  quite  certain  by  claiming  any  acquaint- 
ance with  Captain  Hubert,  while  at  the  same 
time  I  resolved  to  treat  Gaspard  de  Belleville, 
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whom  I  looked  upon,  after  all,  as  the  worst  of 
the  two,  in  the  same  manner  that  I  would  have 
treated  any  other  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde. 

"  Monsieur  de  Belleville,"  I  said,  after  having 
given  him  plenty  of  time  to  speak,  without  his 
uttering  one  word,  "  I  claim  your  protection 
and  hospitality  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ; 
and  I  beg,  also,  that  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness, if  the  armies  are  in  this  vicinity,  to  send  a 
trumpet  to  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  or  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Turenne,  informing  either  of  them 
that  I  am  a  prisoner  in  your  hands,  and  re- 
questing them  to  negotiate  my  liberation." 

The  impudence  of  the  request  seemed  to 
strike  him  dumb;  and  after  staring  at  me  for 
a  minute  longer,  with  a  curling  lip  and  con- 
tracted brow,  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
taking  his  brother-in-law  by  the  arm,  walked 
out  of  the  room  without  saying  one  word,  shut- 
ting and  locking  the  door  behind  him. 

That  I  was  not  numbered  with  my  fathers 
that  very  night  was  probably  owing  to  two  or 
three   circumstances,  which,  affecting  the  bro- 
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thers-in-law  differently,  prevented  them  from 
doing  together  what  each  separately  might  have 
been  very  desirous  of  executing.  In  the  first 
place,  my  residence  in  his  house  was  known  to 
too  many  people  for  Gaspard  to  put  me  out  of 
the  way  without  a  great  chance  of  discovery ; 
and  it  is  also  probable  that  he  did  not  at  that 
time  know  how  easy  and  unceremonious  Su- 
zette's  brother  was  in  the  disposal  of  obnoxious 
personages.  On  his  part,  Captain  Hubert  had 
some  touch  of  humanity  in  his  nature,  and 
though  the  dislike  which  every  man  must  feel 
to  living  in  a  state  of  apprehension  might  have 
made  him  forget  his  better  nature,  yet,  as  Gas- 
pard was  not  aware  of  all  his  worthy  relative's 
former  occupations,  and  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  communicate  them  to  him,  in  order 
to  arrange  my  destruction  as  a  joint  enter- 
prise, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Captain 
was  wise  in  refraining.  Indeed,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  looked  upon  me  at  that 
period  as  a  safer  depositary  of  his  secret  than 
his  brother-in-law  would  have  been ;  and  I 
think  he  was  right;    for  no  man  that  I  know 
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was  more  likely  to  use  an  advantage  ungener- 
ously than  Gaspard  de  Belleville. 

These  motives  I  have  only,  of  course,  as- 
signed upon  guess ;  but  they  were  the  fruits  of 
my  reflections  after  I  was  left  alone,  and  very 
much  they  certamly  did  console  me,  as  I  lay 
helpless  enough  in  the  house  of  my  bitter  enemy, 
with  the  door  locked  upon  me,  and  no  means 
of  making  my  situation  known  to  any  friend  in 
the  world.  Many  a  time,  however,  did  I  wish 
that  Suzette  had  left  me  where  she  found  me, 
to  take  my  chance  of  death  or  recovery ;  but  all 
such  wishes  were  in  vain,  and,  as  the  best  thing 
I  could  do,  I  banished  thought  as  soon  as  I 
could,  and  fell  asleep,  feeling  at  the  same  time 
very  doubtful  as  to  what  world  I  should  wake 
in,  when  I  next  opened  my  eyes. 

No  one,  however,  disturbed  my  slumber,  and 
I  was  roused  only  by  the  day'ight  streaming 
into  my  room.  I  felt  myself  better  and  stronger 
for  my  long  sleep,  and  much  need,  indeed,  had  I 
to  be  so,  for  after  lying  for  two  or  three  hours 
without  any  one  bringing  me  meat  or  drink,  a 
trooper  entered  my  room,  and  told  me  that  I 
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must  get  up,  and  dress  myself.  It  was  vain  to 
resist,  and  therefore  I  made  the  attempt ;  but  I 
was  far  too  weak  to  accomplish  the  task  myself; 
and  it  was  only  with  the  continual  assistance  of 
the  soldier,  who  acted  as  a  valet-de-chambre,  that 
I  was  enabled  to  put  on  the  same  torn  and  bloody 
habiliments  in  which  I  had  been  brought  thither. 
When  this  unpleasant  sort  of  toilet  was  com- 
pleted, the  progress  of  which  had  perfectly  satis- 
fied my  attendant  that  I  was  not  capable  of 
walking  even  across  the  room,  one  of  the 
servants  was  called  in,  and  between  him  and 
the  trooper  I  was  carried  out  through  the 
saloon  into  the  court-yard,  in  which  a  light  car- 
riage, with  two  horses,  was  standing  ready  pre- 
pared. Although  I  was  certainly  not  in  the 
very  best  condition  for  travelling,  yet,  well  know- 
ing that  opposition  would  be  in  vain,  of  course 
I  offered  none  to  the  proceedings  of  those  into 
whose  hands  I  had  fallen  ;  and  was  speedily 
lifted  into  the  chaise,  without  much  ceremony 
or  consideration.  Gaspard  de  Belleville,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  think  that  my  companions  were 
showing  me  too  much  lenity,  and  I  heard  his 
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Voice  from  an  upper  window,  ordering  them,  in 
no  very  measured  terms,  to  put  me  in  any  how, 
and  above  all  thing-s  to  make  haste. 

As  soon  as  I  was  finally  thrust  into  the  ma- 
chine, the  trooper  got  in  beside  me,  the  man 
who  had  aided  to  carry  me  took  his  seat  on  the 
coach-box,  and  away  we  went,  at  a  pace  more 
fitted  for  a  cavalry  regiment  at  the  charge  than 
for  the  carriage  of  a  wounded  man.  While  un- 
dergoing the  operation  of  being  dressed  I  had 
discovered  that  the  purse  which  was  on  my 
person  when  I  was  wounded,  had,  by  some  for- 
tunate accident,  been  suffered  to  remain  in  my 
pocket;  but  this  had  been  perceived  by  my 
new  attendant  also,  and,  though  he  did  not  ab- 
solutely transfer  the  purse  at  once  from  my 
hands  to  his  own,  he  soon  gave  me  notice  that 
he  intended  to  make  s  gradual  appropriation  of 
its  contents.  Beyond  all  doubt  Gaspard  de 
Belleville,  who  could  not  tell  whether  I  had 
any  money  about  me  or  not,  had  given  the  man 
a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  his  expenses  on  the 
road,  and,  equally  beyond  doubt,  as  the  fellow 
was  evidently  a  trooper  in  some  regiment  of  horse, 
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he  was  paid  for  his  services  as  usual.  Never- 
theless, scarcely  had  we  proceeded  three  miles, 
when  he  informed  me  that  Monsieur  le  Capi- 
taine  de  Belleville  expected  me  to  discharge  the 
score  at  all  the  cabarets  where  we  stopped  on 
the  road,  and  likewise  to  give  him,  my  guard  and 
attendant,  the  reasonable  sum  of  four  crowns 
per  diem  for  his  good  company  and  assistance. 

Weak  and  uncomfortable  as  I  was,  this  me- 
thod of  proceeding  amused  me.  An  English 
blackguard  would  have  committed  robbery,  and 
taken  the  purse  without  more  ado;  the  French- 
man, however,  was  more  moderate,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  cheating  me  out  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  contents.  Though  the  result 
appeared  likely  to  be  much  the  same,  yet  there 
were  conveniences  attending  the  Frenchman's 
mode  of  proceeding,  of  which  I  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage ;  and  representing  to  him  civilly 
my  weak  state,  and  the  pain  and  discomfort 
which  I  suffered  from  the  furious  jolting  of  the 
carriage,  at  that  quick  rate  of  progression,  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  more  days  v/e  were 
upon    the  journey   the  greater  would   be  the 
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amount  of  crowns  to  be  given  to  him ;  and,  having 
discovered  that  his  orders  were  to  carry  me  to 
Stenay,  a  town  on  the  Meuse,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  I  did  not  scruple  to  assure 
him  that,  if  he  would  turn  the  horses'  heads  the 
other  way,  and  drive  to  the  quarters  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Turenne,  wherever  they  might  be,  a 
thousand  crowns  and  a  Serjeant's  post  in  my 
troop  should  be  his  immediate  reward. 

The  man  expressed  himself  highly  obliged  by 
my  polite  offer,  as  he  termed  it,  but  informed 
me  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  three  strong 
reasons  for  acting  honestly  in  the  present 
instance,  and  obeying  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived. These  were,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
he  would  in  all  probability  be  hanged  if  he 
went  near  the  quarters  of  Monsieur  de  Tu- 
renne, as  he  had  lately  come  over  from  his 
army  to  that  of  the  Prince  de  Conde ;  in  the 
next  place,  that  the  other  party,  to  which  he  now 
belonged,  might  sooner  or  later  hang  him  if  he 
again  changed  sides ;  and  lastly,  that  even  if  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  run  all  these  risks, 
the  man  who  was  driving  had  his  orders  also 
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and  would  not  suffer  him  to  deviate  from  the 
prescribed  route. 

I  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  these 
were  all  potent  reasons,  and,  as  I  saw  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  combat  their  influence  on 
his  mind,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  rolled  on  to- 
wards Stenay,  with  no  farther  discussion  than 
merely  what  was  necessary  to  induce  my  con- 
ductors to  give  me  as  uiuch  repose  as  possible. 
My  brief  communication  with  the  trooper  had, 
however,  established  a  sort  of  friendly  inter- 
course between  us,  which  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely civil  during  the  rest  of  the  journey ;  and 
from  him  I  learned  that,  although  Conde  had 
completely  defeated  the  Marechal  de  Hocquin- 
court  at  Blenau,  Turenne  had,  by  the  most 
splendid  manoeuvres  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, arrested  the  progress  of  the  victorious 
army  with  a  force  of  not  one  third  its  number. 
The  Prince  had  himself  turned  his  steps  towards 
Paris,  and  Gaspard  de  Belleville,  as  well  as  se- 
veral superior  officers,  had  been  left  to  bring  up 
a  number  of  scattered  parties  which  had  spread 
over  a  part  of  Champagne  and  the  Orleanois, 
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during  the  unsteady  command  of  the  Dukes  of 
Beaufort  and  Nemours.  Hecouldtell  menothing, 
however,  in  regard  to  Monsieur  de  Villardin, 
his  daughter,  or  Father  Ferdinand,  though  he 
had  been  at  no  great  distance,  he  said,  from  the 
chateau  of  Virmont  at  the  time  that  it  was  fired, 
which  was  done,  he  declared,  by  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  in  order  to  give  notice 
to  another  division  of  the  army  that  the  Prince 
was'  on  his  march.  Notwithstanding  this  as- 
surance  of  my  companion,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  Gaspard  de  Belleville  had  fully  as 
much  to  do  with  the  conflagration  as  the 
Duke  of  Nemours. 

Five  days  journey  brought  us  to  Stenay, 
and  in  spite  of  my  wounds  and  my  w^eakness, 
thanks  to  a  constitution  of  iron,  and  an  early 
hardening  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  English 
civil  wars,  I  was  far  better  at  the  end  of  the 
time  than  on  the  day  when  we  first  set  cut. 
After  being  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,  which  was  not  permitted  without  mani- 
fold challenges  and  investigations,  the  carriage 
drove  direct  to  the  prison,  where  I  was  delivered 
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into  the   hands  of  a  man  whose    countenance 
was  certainly  as  rugged  as  the  stone  walls  amidst 
which  he  dwelt.     Nor  can  I  boast  of  having 
found  his  heart  much  softer;  for,  though  the 
trooper  who  accompanied  me  had  recommended 
me  to  his  notice,  in  my  hearing,  as  a  hon  gar- 
f07i^  no  sooner  were  the  doors  closed  upon  me, 
than  a  course  of  ill  usage  began  which  was  not 
destined  to  terminate  for  some  time.     My  purse, 
rendered  meagre  by  the  frequent   demands  of 
the  road,  was  the  first  thing  attacked,  and  from 
that   moment  vanished  entirely.     I    was    then 
thrust  into  one  of    the  dungeons,  with  a  pile 
of  straw  for  a   bed,   and  a   little  grated   win- 
dow of  about  nine  inches  square,  looking  out 
upon  the  ramparts,  as  my  only  source  of  light 
and   air.     Bread    and  water   became  my  diet, 
and,  as  the  floor  of  the  dungeon  was  not  par- 
ticularly dry,  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that 
I  kept  myself  from  the  effects  of  the  damp. 

In  reply  to  all  my  questions  in  regard  to  the 
authority  by  which  I  was  there  detained,  the 
gaoler  merely  told  me  that  I  was  considered  as 
a  deserter   from   the   army  of  the    Prince   de 
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Conde  found  fighting  against  him,  and  that  1 
might  think  myself  very  well  off  that  I  had  not 
been  shot  immediately.  Although  this  was 
evidently  a  pretext,  and  T  very  well  understood 
that  both  Gaspard  de  Belleville  and  good  Cap- 
tain  Hubert  might  greatly  approve  of  my  de- 
tention, yet,  I  could  not  bring'  myself  to  believe 
that  this  state  of  things  could  continue  long ;  and 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  my  imprison- 
ment I  consoled  myself  with  the  expectation  of 
its  speedy  termination.  My  health  also,  I  must 
confess,  improved  greatly  under  the  severe  re- 
gimen to  which  I  was  subjected,  and  the  healing 
of  my  wounds  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  I 
could  have  at  all  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  as 
day  went  by  after  day,  and  no  relief  came,  my 
spirits  fell,  and  my  heart,  hitherto  so  buoyant 
under  all  the  adversities  and  changes  which  1 
had  met  with,  simk  oppressed  beneath  that  most 
horrible  of  all  inflictions,  solitary  confinement. 

No  language  can  describe  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  state  of  my  feelings  in  that  prison,  by 
the  time  that  ten  days  had  passed  over  my  head 
within  its  walls.     The  lingering  weariness  of  the 
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moments,  ihe  faint  chilness  of  apprehension,  the 
utter  vacuity  of  each  heavy  clay,  the  changeless, 
unceasing  poring  of  thought  upon  one  subject, 
the  want  of  every  event,  however  small,  the 
burning  thirst  for  freedom,  and  activity,  and 
change,  and  the  fresh  air,  and  the  fair  face  of 
nature  —  all  combined  to  make  a  state  of  exist- 
ence which  was  the  very  essence  of  "  hope  de- 
layed that  maketh  the  heart  sick." 

Often  —  often  I  asked  myself,  when  was  this 
to  end,  or  would  it  ever  end  ?  Put  in  there  by 
two  men,  to  one  of  whom  my  freedom  might  be 
dangerous,  and  to  the  other  of  whom  any  thing 
which  afflicted  me  would  be  delightful,  how- 
could  I  tell  that  I  might  not  be  kept  there  for 
years.  In  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time 
no  investigation  was  ever  likely  to  take  place, 
no  one  would,  in  all  probability,  hear  of  my  im- 
prisonment, nobody  would  strive  to  obtain  my 
release.  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  doubtless,  by 
this  time  thought  me  dead,  and  I  might  feel 
perfectly  sur§  that  neither  Gaspard  de  Belle- 
ville nor  any  of  his  household  would  suffer  my 
situation  to  be  known,  so  long  as  they  could  by 
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any  means  conceal  it.  Such  thoughts  formed 
the  only  occupation  for  my  mind,  while  I  could 
neither  find  nor  devise  any  other  exercise  for 
my  limbs  than  that  which  could  be  obtained  by 
traversing  in  every  different  direction  a  chamber 
of  ten  feet  square.  It  is  true  I  could  occasion- 
ally hear  the  steps  and  voices  of  people  without 
passing  along  the  ramparts ;  but  the  little  win- 
dow was  so  high  that  I  could  not  amuse  myself 
by  the  view  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
afforded,  and  the  merry  tones  of  people  at  large, 
as  the  wind  brought  them  to  my  ear,  seemed 
but  a  mockery  of  my  solitude  and  captivity. 

At  length  a  slight  change  was  afforded  me. 
After  I  had  lingered  on  in  this  manner  for  some 
months,  the  gaoler  fell  sick,  and  his  wife  brought 
me  the  daily  loaf  and  pitcher  of  water  in  his 
place.  She  was  not  the  most  prepossessing 
person  I  ever  beheld,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  describe  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  even 
seeing  a  new  face.  The  joy  that  I  expressed, 
it  seems,  melted  her  heart,  and  ©n  the  second 
day  of  her  coming  she  brought  me  a  meat  meal, 
the  first  that  I  had  tasted  since  I  had  entered 
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the  prison.  Any  thing  that  was  in  the  least 
degree  new  was,  of  course,  delightful;  but  this 
mark  of  her  kindness  induced  me  to  ask  for 
more,  and,  showing  her  that  it  was  perfectly 
impossible,  from  the  size  of  the  aperture,  that  I 
could  escape  by  the  window  if  I  were  permitted 
to  reach  it,  I  begged  hard  that  she  would  let 
me  have  a  chair,  or  a  stool,  or  a  table,  in  order 
to  amuse  myself  by  looking  out.  To  this  she 
consented,  telling  me,  however,  that  she  was 
sure  her  husband  would  take  it  away  again,  as 
soon  as  ever  he  was  well  enough  to  resume  his 
official  duties.  Nevertheless,  every  day's  amuse- 
ment I  looked  upon  as  something  gained ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  after,  she  brought  me  a  large 
settle,  by  means  of  which  I  instantly  climbed 
up  to  the  window  and  gazed  out. 

No  words  can  express  the  delight  which  the 
first  sight  of  the  world  without  afforded  me; 
and  yet,  strange  and  absurd  as  it  may  seem, 
this  delight  was  occasioned  by  a  prospect  which 
did  not  extend  to  the  space  of  two  hundred 
yards  in  any  direction.  Underneath  me  were 
the   ramparts,   and   beyond   them  a^ain,   in   a 
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straight  line,  were  some  other  parts  of  the  forti- 
fications, which  bounded  my  view  in  that  di- 
rection :  to  the  left  was  a  square  tower,  pro- 
jecting, I  believe,  from  the  body  of  the 
prison ;  and  to  the  right,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  were  some 
sheds  and  houses  which  had  encroached  upon 
the  defences  of  the  place.  But  it  was  all 
something  new,  —  something  different  from  the 
black  solitude  of  the  dungeon, — something  that 
I  had  not  seen  for  months  ;  and,  consequently, 
it  was  all  delightful.  There  was  nobody  to  be 
seen  upon  the  ramparts  at  the  time  I  first 
looked  out ;  but  there  was  a  man  washing  his 
face  at  a  window  of  the  house  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  a  cat  creeping  along  with  stealthy 
pace  from  tile  to  tile  of  the  roof,  in  order  to 
catch  a  sparrow  that  was  perched  upon  the  ridge; 
and  it  would  seem  childish  and  frivolous  thus 
to  dwell  upon  the  pleasure  with  which  I  watched 
both  of  these  very  ordinary  occurrences,  did  it 
not  give  some  idea,  though  a  very  faint  one,  of  the 
dull  horror  of  that  situation,  compared  to  which 
such  sights  were  the  most  enchanting  visions. 
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Standing  on  my  settle,  I  remained  there  for 
hours,  and  could  almost  have  wept  when  the 
sun  went  down.  With  the  first  ray  of  morning 
I  was  again  at  my  post,  and  remained  there 
the  greater  part  of  that  day,  which,  from  what 
the  gaoler's  wife  told  me  in  regard  to  his  con- 
valescence, was  the  last  that  I  could  count 
upon  for  that  indulgence.  Few  people,  indeed, 
passed  along  the  ramparts ;  but  still,  every  one 
that  did  so  afforded  me  new  pleasure.  At 
length,  towards  evening,  when  I  had  got  down 
for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  rest  myself, 
I  caught  the  sound  of  several  cheerful  voices 
speaking;  and,  starting  up  again  to  my  loop- 
hole, I  soon  saw  four  or  five  gendemen  coming 
round  the  angle  of  the  projecting  tower.  They 
seemed  officers  belonging  to  the  garrison ;  and, 
as  soon  as  I  set  eyes  upon  them,  I  determined 
to  endeavour  to  make  my  situation  known  to 
a  party,  amongst  whom,  as  officers  and  men 
of  honour,  I  doubted  not  that  I  should  find 
some  one  to  compassionate  my  situation,  and, 
perhaps,  to  afford  me  relief.  Such  being  my 
resolution,  it  will  be  easy  to  conceive  my  joy, 
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when,  as  they  approached,  I  perceived,  in  the 
person  nearest  to  the  prison,  no  other  than 
Gourville,  whom  I  had  known  and  acted  with 
in  Paris. 

"  Monsieur  de  Gourville,"  I  cried,  "  Mon- 
sieur de  Gourville ;  stay  a  moment,  —  stay  a 
moment,  and  listen  to  me,  for  God*s  sake  ! " 

I  had  forgot  that  he  could  not  see  me  as  well 
as  I  could  see  him ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  paused 
and  looked  round,  exclaiming,  "  Who  called 
me?" 

"  It  was  I ;  it  was  Monsieur  de  Juvigny," 
I  replied,  giving  myself  the  name  by  which  he 
had  known  me  in  Paris ;  "  stay,  and  speak  to 
me  for  one  moment." 

"  But  where  are  you  ?"  cried  Gourville, 
looking  up  towards  the  aperture  through  which 
I  spoke. 

"  Here  in  the  prison,"  replied  I ;  but  ere  I 
could  add  another  word,  I  found  myself  sud- 
denly grasped  by  the  arm,  and  thrown  down 
upon  the  floor  of  the  dungeon,  with  a  degree 
of  violence  which  hurt  me  much  in  the  fall, 
though  my  head  luckily  lighted  on  the  straw 
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which  composed  my  bed.  The  first  object  on 
which  my  eyes  lighted  after  my  compelled 
descent  was  the  grim  and  unshaved  face  of 
the  gaoler,  which,  however,  showed  me,  with- 
out farther  explanation,  that  my  voice  had 
been  overheard  by  his  jealous  and  watchful 
ear.  He  deigned  no  observation,  but  a  few 
curses  pretty  equally  divided  between  myself 
and  his  wife  ;  and,  snatching  up  the  settle, 
he  turned  away  from  the  dungeon  and  locked 
the  door. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Although  this  was  a  sad  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  me,  yet  I  could  not  help  still 
entertaining  a  hope  that  I  had  made  my  situ- 
ation sufficiently  known  to  Gourville  to  urge 
him  at  least  towards  farther  enquiries  ;  and 
with  that  thought  I  consoled  myself  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  No  one  came,  however ; 
and,  when  the  next  day  rose  and  set  without 
the  appearance  of  my  acquaintance,  I  began 
again  to  give  myself  up  to  despair,  the  more 
dark  for  the  ray  of  light  that  had  broken  in 
upon  me  for  a  time. 

The  sun  rose  and  set,  I  have  said  ;  and, 
sitting  down  upon  the  straw  which  had  been 
given  me  for  my  bed,  I  covered  my  eyes  with 
my  hands,  and  could  have  wept ;  but  the  very 
fountain  of  tears  seemed  dried  up ;  and  I  could 
only  brood  over  my  situation  with  a  sort  of 
gloomy  horror,  which  I  do  believe  would  have 
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ended  in  depriving  me  of  my  faculties:  but, 
about  an  hour  after  nightfall,  the  bolts  and 
bars  of  the  dungeon  began  to  move,  and  I 
started  up  with  joy ;  for  the  hour  w^as  not  one 
at  which  the  gaoler  ever  visited  the  cell :  and 
the  slightest  change  in  the  usual  current  of 
events  seemed  to  speak  of  hope.  As  soon  as 
the  door  was  opened,  a  light  broke  in  from  the 
turnkey's  lantern,  and  his  own  face  was  the  first 
thing  I  beheld ;  but  the  moment  after,  I  per- 
ceived another  figure  behind ;  and,  to  my  in- 
expressible satisfaction,  saw,  as  soon  as  my  eyes 
were  a  little  more  accustomed  to  the  light,  that 
it  was  Gourville  himself. 

He  embraced  me  most  kindly ;  and,  ordering 
the  gaoler  to  leave  us,  in  a  tone  of  authority 
which  was  instantly  obeyed,  he  surveyed  me 
from  head  to  foot  by  the  light  of  the  lantern, 
which  the  man  had  set  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
dungeon  ere  he  departed.  My  imprisonment 
and  all  its  consequences  had  not  improved  my 
appearance  particularly ;  and  I  saw  a  slight 
smile  pass  over  Gourville's  countenance  as  he 
made  his  examination,  and  contrasted,  I  dare 
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say,  in  his  mind,  the  object  that  now  met  his  eyes 
with  the  gay  lad  who  had  visited  him  in  Paris 
several  years  before.  He  suppressed  all  signs 
of  merriment,  however,  for  fear  of  giving  me 
pain;  and  then  made  me  recount  all  the  ad- 
ventures which  had  brought  me  into  that  situa- 
tion. In  my  narrative,  I  certainly  did  not  spare 
Gaspard  de  Belleville :  but  Gourville  shook  his 
head,  saying,  that  my  enemy  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  favour  with  the  Prince  de 
Conde. 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  continued,  "  beyond  all 
doubt  your  liberation  must  and  will  take  place 
as  soon  as  it  is  communicated  to  the  Prince. 
Sorry  I  am  that  I  have  not  the  power  of  ordering 
you  to  be  set  free  at  once ;  but  as  I  depart  for 
Paris  early  to-morrow,  I  will  take  care  that  his 
Highness  shall  immediately  know  the  treatment 
you  have  received.  In  the  meanwhile  that  treat- 
ment shall  instantly  be  changed  in  some  degree, 
for  I  have  authority  enough  for  that  at  least,  and 
you  shall  have  every  comfort  that  ever  exists  in  a 
prison.  A  litde  money,  too,  is  not  a  useless  thing 
in    any  situation.     Here,   take  my  purse,  my 
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young  friend,  you  can    pay  me  when  we   meet 
again." 

I  assured  him  that  if  I  were  permitted  to 
write  to  Monsieur  de  Villardin  I  should  soon 
receive  sufficient  supplies,  and,  therefore,  that 
I  needed  not  to  take  advantage  of  his  liberal 
offer,  if  he  could  obtain  for  me  that  permission. 
He  replied  that  he  would  take  care  that  no  ob- 
struction should  thenceforward  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  my  writing  to  whom  I  liked ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  pressed  the  loan  of  his  purse 
upon  me,  saying,  that  I  might  want  it  before  I 
could  receive  any  reply  to  my  letters.  After 
some  farther  conversation,  which  he,  who  well 
knew  what  imprisonment  is,  took  care  to  make 
as  cheerful  as  possible,  he  summoned  the  gaoler, 
and  after  rebuking  him  sternly  for  the  treat- 
ment he  had  shown  to  an  officer  of  the  king,  he 
ordered  him  to  let  me  have  every  thing  which 
could  make  me  comfortable,  consistent  with  my 
safe  custody,  and  especially  both  to  furnish  me 
with  materials  for  writing,  and  to  give  the  letters 
which  I  did  write  to  the  post  with  his  own 
hands.  By  the  gaoler's  humble  tone  it  was  very 
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evident  that  he  well  knew  the  influence  which 
Gourville  possessed  with  the  Prince  de  Conde ; 
and  as  soon  as  my  kind  friend  had  left  me,  he 
made  a  thousand  excuses  for  his  former  harsh- 
ness, telling  me  that  he  had  but  obeyed  the 
orders  of  those  who  brought  me  thither. 

A  great  change  in  my  situation  was  the  first 
result  of  Gourville's  visit :  I  was  removed  to  a 
warm  and  dry  chamber,  from  which  I  could  see 
over  the  whole  country  round.  Good  food, 
books,  and  writing  materials  were  allowed  me ; 
and  my  gaoler,  now  become  civil  and  compla- 
cent enough,  purchased  for  me  with  part  of  the 
money  which  Gourville  had  lent  various  articles 
of  clothing,  of  which  I  had  long  stood  in  need, 
and  for  which  he  did  not  charge  me  much  more 
than  double  the  value.  My  first  care  was  to 
write  to  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  and  the  gaoler 
undertook  to  see  the  epistle  despatched  ;  but 
certain  it  is  the  letter  never  reached  its  desti- 
nation ;  and  whether  it  remained  for  ever  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison  at  Stenay,  or  lost  itself 
when  it  got  out  into  the  wide  world,  I  cannot 
tell.     It  mattered  but  little,  however ;  for  eight 
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days  after  Gourville  had  left  me,  I  was  visited 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  received  orders  from 
the  Prince  de  Conde  to  conduct  me  to  Paris, 
and  that  if  I  had  no  objection,  he  proposed 
setting  out  the  next  dav.  I  assured  him  that 
nothing  on  earth  would  give  me  greater  plea- 
sure ;  and  a  little  after  day-break  I  had  to  thank 
God  for  seeing  the  gates  of  that  accursed  prison 
thrown  open  to  give  me  egress.  The  officer 
and  his  party  were  waiting  me  in  the  street, 
with  one  led  horse  for  myself,  and  another  for 
my  baggage ;  but  as  all  the  clothes  I  had  were 
those  which  the  goaler  had  purchased  for  me, 
they  were  easily  so  arranged  as  to  go  on  the 
horse  that  carried  myself,  and  the  other  was 
consequently  sent  back.  During  the  last  week 
I  had  been  permitted  to  walk  every  day  in  the 
court  of  the  prison,  and  had,  in  consequence, 
regained,  in  a  great  degree,  the  use  of  my  limbs; 
but  still  I  was  very  much  fatigued  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  our  first  day's  journey.  The 
officer  who  conducted  or  guarded  me  was  a 
very  quiet  civil  personage,  and  as  we  rode  along, 
L  6 
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he  told  me  that  he  was  ordered  to  requh'e  my 
parole  not  to  attempt  an  escape,  and  then  to 
give  me  every  sort  of  liberty. 

My  parole  was,  of  course,  willingly  given, 
and  after  a  slow,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  a 
tedious  march,  we  arrived  in  Paris  just  three 
days  after  the  battle  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine.  We  had  nearly,  it  is  true,  been  cut  off 
by  a  body  of  royalist  cavalry,  who  passed  us  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Charonne ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  never  dreaming  a  party  attached  to 
the  Prince  de  Conde  would  show  itself  on  that 
side  of  the  town  so  immediately  after  his  defeat, 
they  took  us  for  some  of  their  own  partizans. 
At  all  events,  they  passed  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  our  little  troop ;  and  their  commander 
even  shouted  a  good-morrow  to  the  officer  at 
our  head,  which,  on  his  part, was  returned  with 
great  courtesy.  Such  was  the  method  in  which 
war  was  carried  on  in  those  days. 

On  our  entrance  into  Paris  we  found  the 
whole  town  in  one  universal  gabble  concerning 
the  battle  of  St.  Antoine.  Distiches,  sarcasms, 
and  epigrams  were  flying  in  every  direction ;  and 
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the  gay  tone  and  witty  repartee  of  each  Parisian, 
from  whom  we  even  enquired  our  way,  would 
but  little  have  led  a  stranger  to  conclude  that 
within  three  days  an  engagement  had  taken 
place  at  the  very  gates  of  the  town,  in  which 
4000  or  5000  men  had  been  killed,  and  some 
of  the  noblest  and  bravest  gentlemen  of  France 
had  left  their  bodies  on  the  field.  Still  less, 
indeed,  did  the  gaiety  and  good  humour,  which 
were  observable  amongst  the  people,  indicate,  in 
any  degree,  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  passions 
which  were  soon  to  be  called  into  action ;  and 
we  rode  on  through  the  streets,  amidst  a  crowd 
of  as  merry  faces  as  ever  I  remember  to  have 
seen. 

Although  we  enquired  repeatedly,  no  one 
could  tell  us  any  thing  certain  concerning  the 
Prince  de  Conde.  Some  said  that  he  was  even 
then  in  the  town ;  some  said  he  was  with  his 
army,  encamped  without  the  walls,  just  beyond 
the  Faubourg  St.  Victor ;  some  said  that  he  had 
gone  to  effect  his  junction  with  the  Spanish  force; 
and  the  officer,  whose  orders  were  merely  to 
join  him,  thought  it  best  to  proceed  to  the  Hotel 
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de  Ville,  in  order  to  gain  farther  information. 
It  is  not  impossible,  indeed,  that  the  vicinity  of 
a  famous  sutling-house,  known  to  every  boti 
vivant  in  the  army,  at  the  corner  of  the  Hue  de 
la  Mortellerie  might  be  an  inducement  to  my 
conductor,  and,  at  all  events,  certain  it  is  that 
he  directed  his  steps  to  the  sutler's  in  the  very 
first  instance. 

Here,  liowever,  he  learned  that  the  Prince 
was,  at  that  very  moment,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
itself;  and,  after  taking  care  to  refresh  his  men 
and  himself  with  the  choicest  stores  of  the 
sutler's  larder,  he  left  me  at  the  house  on  the 
strength  of  my  parole,  and  proceeded  to  seek 
the  Prince  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  farther 
orders.  As  I  remained  in  the  high  room  in 
which  we  had  dined,  and  had  nothing  else  to 
occupy  my  attention,  I  amused  myself  by  gazing 
out  of  the  window  upon  the  various  groups 
that  were  now  thronging  into  the  open  space 
before  the  Town-house.  It  was  a  hot,  sultry 
day  in  July ;  and  all  the  crowds  of  Parisians, 
who,  like  butterflies,  come  forth  whenever  the 
sun   shines,    were  filling   the    streets,  and   all 
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seemed  to  me  pouring  on  in  one  direction.  The 
masses  in  the  Place  de  1' Hotel  de  Ville  be- 
came every  moment  more  and  more  dense, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  at  length  for  those 
whose  business  called  them  to  the  Town-house, 
to  make  their  way  thither.  A  number  of  petty 
affrays  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
deavours made  by  several  individuals  to  force 
their  passage  through  the  crowd ;  and  a  spirit  of 
riot  began  to  manifest  itself,  which  it  was  not 
difficult  to  divine  would  end  in  more  serious 
disorders.  I  remarked  about  this  time,  that 
almost  every  one  I  saw  in  the  crowd  had  one 
or  two  wheat  straws  stuck  into  his  hat  or  cap ; 
the  greater  part  also  appeared  armed,  and  I 
could  not  help  anticipating  very  unpleasant 
results  from  the  assemblage  of  such  a  number 
of  the  lower  classes  at  a  moment  of  general 
excitement  and  license.  After  a  time,  however, 
the  people  seemed  to  become  more  quiet ;  and, 
before  long,  I  saw  the  Prince  de  Conde,  with 
a  number  of  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
come  out  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  ride  away 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
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I  now  expected  the  return  of  the  officer 
every  moment,  but  nevertheless  he  did  not 
appear ;  and,  still  gazing  forth  upon  the  dark 
masses  of  the  multitude,  fluctuating  hither  and 
thither  like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea,  I  soon 
after  beheld  a  party  of  gentlemen,  preceded  by 
a  royal  trumpet,  enter  the  Place  de  Greve,  and 
endeavour  to  make  their  way  through  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  head  of  this  little  body  I  at  once 
recognised  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  riding  beside 
a  gentleman  whom  I  did  not  know,  but  who, 
I  found  afterwards,  was  the  Marechal  de 
L*H6pital.  With  much  difficulty  they  gained 
the  steps  of  the  Town-house,  amidst  the  exe- 
crations and  insults  of  the  people ;  and  every 
moment,  while  waiting  the  return  of  a  mes- 
senger whom  they  sent  into  the  building,  they 
were  exposed  both  to  danger  and  offence.  At 
length  when,  as  it  appeared,  the  order  for 
giving  them  admittance  was  returned,  and  they 
dismounted  from  their  horses  and  entered  the 
doors,  a  general  rush  of  the  people  took  place, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  enveloping  and 
massacring  the  king's  officers,  though  they  had 
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come  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  doors,  how- 
ever, were  closed  promptly  upon  them ;  but  the 
fury  of  the  populace  now  passed  all  bounds  : 
yells,  more  like  the  cries  of  demons  than  those 
of  human  beings,  issued  from  the  multitude ; 
the  signal  for  strife  was  given  by  the  discharge 
of  a  musket ;  and  while  a  number,  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  firelocks,  kept  up  a 
scattered  fire  at  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  I  saw  a  large  body  rush  away  towards 
the  quay,  from  which  they  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  bearing  bundles  of  the  fire  wood 
which  was  there  piled  up  for  sale.  Before  any 
measures  could  be  taken  to  prevent  them,  a 
mass  of  these  faggots,  between  six  and  seven 
feet  in  height,  w^as  heaped  up  against  the  great 
door,  some  lighted  embers  were  procured  from 
a  neighbouring  house,  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  was  in  a  blaze. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  purpose  of  the 
multitude  was  to  massacre  all  those  that  were 
within  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  and  the  cries  of 
"  Death  to  them  all ! "  "  Down  with  the  Ma- 
zarines !"     "  Spare  not  the  traitors  !"     "  Take 
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none  to  mercy  ! "  which  rose  up  in  deafening 
shouts  as  the  people  continued  firing  in  at  the 
windows  of  the  Town-house,  and  piling  up 
fresh  logs  of  wood  upon  the  fire  before  the 
door,  convinced  me  that,  if  something  could  not 
be  done  to  save  him,  the  life  of  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  would  be  lost  within  ten  minutes. 
The  guards,  indeed,  within  the  building,  fired 
a  few  shots  from  time  to  time  upon  the  people, 
but  their  number  was  too  few  to  offer  any  serious 
resistance,  and  the  efforts  that  they  did  make 
only  served  to  irritate  their  assailants  to  a  pitch 
of  frenzy. 

There  was  no  time  for  consideration  ;  the  life 
of  Monsieur  de  Villardin  depended  on  the  turn- 
ing of  a  die  ;  and  running  down  the  stairs  as  hard 
as  I  could,  I  caught  up  for  a  badge  of  partizanship 
some  straws,  which  I  found  under  a  pile  of  cheeses 
in  the  kitchen,  and  rushing  forward  towards  the 
door  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  I  determined  to  force 
my  way  into  it  amongst  the  very  first,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  whatever  opportunity  might 
occur  to  save  the  life  of  my  friend.  As  I 
pushed  on,  elbowing  my  way  through  the  crowd. 
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one  of  the  rioters,  who  was  armed  with  a  mus- 
ket, turned  fiercely  upon  me  for  disturbing  his 
aim ;  and  he  seemed  about  to  strike  me  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  piece,  when  a  shot  from  the 
windows  of  the  building  settled  our  dispute  by 
going  through  his  head.  He  fell  forward  upon 
me,  but,  throwing  him  off,  I  snatched  the 
musket  out  of  his  hands,  as  it  could  be  of  no 
farther  service  to  him,  and  might  be  of  great 
service  to  me;  and  thus  armed,  I  soon  forced 
a  passage  for  myself  up  to  the  very  door  of  the 
building.  My  eagerness  and  haste,  though 
inspired  by  very  different  motives  from  those 
which  actuated  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  caught 
the  attention  and  excited  the  applause  of  a 
number  of  persons  in  the  multitude,  and  was 
afterwards  of  great  service  to  me  in  effecting 
my  object.  Lucky  it  was  that  all  these  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  facilitate  my  advance, 
for  scarcely  had  I  reached  the  doors,  when  they 
gave  way,  and  fell  thundering  and  blazing  into 
the  entrance  hall.  A  number  of  those  cooped 
up  within  rushed  forth,  and,  plunging  into  the 
crowd    endeavoured    to    effect    their    escape; 
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while  I,  darting  through  the  midst  of  them, 
sprang  up  the  stairs  towards  those  spots  where 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  had  been  generally  found 
upon  former  occasions. 

He  was  not  in  the  great  hall,  however,  nor 
in  the  grand  chamber,  wliere  the  Parliament 
usually  assembled,  but  I  found  him  in  one  of 
the  luvettes  with  Monsieur  de  L'Hopital,  and 
a  young  man  whom  I  had  remarked  amongst 
the  most  vehement  of  the  rioters  without,  but 
who  had  outstripped  me  by  passing  the  shortest 
way,  and  was  now  engaged  in  rapid  convers- 
ation with  the  Marechal  de  L'Hopital.  The 
moment  I  rushed  in,  with  my  face  covered  with 
the  smoke  and  dirt  of  the  fire  which  had  been 
kindled  at  the  gate,  and  the  musket  in  my  hand. 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  drew  his  sword,  not  re- 
cognising a  friend  in  the  figure  before  him  ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  had  entered,  I  closed  the  door  be- 
tween the  buvettes  and  the  passage  leading  to 
the  great  chamber,  and  turning  the  key,  which 
I  put  in  my  pocket,  1  thus  shut  out  those  who, 
I  knew,  could  not  be  far  behind  me.  By  this 
time  the  Duke  had  recognised  me,   and  was 
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exclaiming,  "  Good  God,  De  Jiivigny !  1  thought 
you  dead,  my  dear  lad  !    How  came  you  here  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  time  to  tell  you,"  I  replied. 
"  Instantly  change  part  of  your  clothes  with  me, 
and  throw  away  that  scarf,  or  you  will  be  mur- 
dered directly.  If  you  wish  to  save  that  gen- 
tleman," I  added,  turning  to  the  young  man 
who  was  speaking  with  the  Marechal  de  L'Ho- 
pital,  "  make  him  change  his  dress." 

Monsieur  de  Villardin  had  at  that  moment  a 
fillemot-coloured  cloak,  lined  with  light  blue, 
and  light  blue  plumes  in  his  hat ;  but  without 
pausing  for  any  ceremonious  consent,  I  tore  the 
cloak  from  his  shoulders,  and  threw  over  him 
my  own,  which,  having  been  purchased  by  the 
gaoler  at  Stenay,  and  having  passed  through  a 
long  journey  in  July,  was  neither  very  fine  nor 
very  clean.  The  blue  plumes  w^re  next  scat- 
tered upon  the  floor ;  and  as  there  was  a  pro- 
cureur's  gown  hanging  over  one  of  the  benches, 
I  tore  off  the  cord  to  fasten  a  few  of  the  straws 
which  I  had  assumed  as  the  badge  of  the  po- 
pular party  into  the  front  of  Monsieur  de  Vil- 
lardin's  hat.    The  white  scarf  was  then  disposed 
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of;  and  as  we  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titude coming  from  the  side  of  the  grand  cham- 
ber, we  took  our  way  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
small  door  which  led  from   the  buvettes   into 
the  outer  hall.     Here,  however,  we  were  met 
by  a  dense  mass  of  the  populace,  who  instantly 
assailed  us  with  cries   and  hootings,   and  one 
fierce-looking  savage  drew  back  his  pike  to  run 
it  into  my  chest ;  but,  calling  him  boldly  an  ac- 
cursed Mazarine y  I  pointed  the  firelock  at  his 
head,  and  would  certainly  have  shot,  had  he 
made   the   slightest   movement.      But   at   that 
moment  one  of  his  companions  recognised  me 
as  having  shown  great  activity  in  the  crowd 
below,  and,  catching  my  adversary  by  the  arm, 
assured  him  that  it  was  I  who  had  first  pro- 
posed  to   burn   the   doors.     This  honourable 
reputation,    though    founded   on   a   falsehood, 
gained  me  instant  applause,  and  knowing  that 
the  best  means  to  manage  a  mob  is  to  employ 
it  on  any  mischief,  I  told  the  rascals  that  some 
Mazarines    in    the    grand    chamber   had  bar- 
ricaded the  doors  of  the  buvettes,  and  leading 
them  back  to  the  one  I  had  myself  locked,  I 
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set  them  to  work  to  demolish  it,  well  assured 
that  they  would  meet  a  party  of  their  friends  on 
the  other  side. 

In  the  meanwhile  Monsieur  de  Villardin  had 
been  pushing  his  way  on  towards  the  door; 
and  I  found  him  held  at  bay  by  half  a  dozen  of 
the  rioters,  who  would  have  cut  his  throat 
within  another  minute;  but,  as  I  approached, 
I  shouted  with  the  full  strength  of  my  voice  to 
bring  sledge-hammers,  and,  taking  him  by  the 
arm,  asked  if  he  had  found  any.  He  replied, 
smiling  in  the  midst  of  the  imminent  danger 
which  surrounded  him,  that  he  could  not 
even  seek  them,  for  that  the  gentry  before  me 
would  not  let  him  pass.  Strong  in  my  re- 
putation as  a  leader  of  the  tumult,  I  now  set 
to  work  to  curse  them  with  my  whole  heart,  ask- 
ing if  they  were  partisans  of  the  Court  and 
friends  of  Mazarine ;  and  bidding  them,  if  they 
were  followers  of  the  Fronde  and  the  Princes, 
immediately  to  seek  sledge-hammers,  to  knock 
down  all  the  doors.  This  seemed  so  laudable 
an  undertaking  in  their  sight,  that,  shouting, 
"  Des  marteaux  !    des  marteaux  !    vite  !    des 
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marteaux!"  they  rushed  away  in  search  of 
hammers,  while,  seizing  Monsieur  de  Villardin 
by  the  arm,  I  cried,  "  Come,  come ;  I  know  a 
blacksmith's  where  we  shall  find  plenty."  And 
thus  boldly  taking  upon  ourselves  the  character 
of  chief  rioters,  we  made  our  way  down  the  stairs 
and  out  into  the  Place.  Our  situation,  how- 
ever, was  still  more  dangerous  here  than  ever ; 
for  a  number  of  the  more  coolly  bloodthirsty 
had  suffered  the  violent  and  the  excited  to 
make  their  way  into  the  building,  while  they 
themselves  remained  without,  in  order  to  watch 
their  victims  as  they  came  forth  into  the  Place 
de  Greve,  and  then  massacre  them  without 
mercy.  The  cry  for  hammers,  however,  had 
already  spread  amongst  them,  and  I  found  it  a 
sort  of  watch- word,  which,  for  a  time,  obtained 
a  passage — though  that  passage  was  through 
the  warm  blood  and  amongst  the  quivering 
bodies  of  the  unhappy  men  who  had  lately  te- 
nanted the  Town-house. 

Just  as  we  were  passing  through  the  midst 
of  the  Place,  one  fierce  and  brutal  wretch  had 
got  down  the  unhappy  Ferrand  de  Vavari,  one 
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of  the  councillors,  and  was  coolly  running  a 
knife  into  his  throat,  notwithstanding  all  his 
cries  and  struggles,  with  the  same  reckless 
indifference  with  which  a  butcher  kills  a  sheep. 
Starting  up  as  we  passed,  the  assassin  shouted 
out,  "  More  Mazarines  !  More  Mazarines  ! 
Why  do  you  let  them  go  ?" 

The  people  made  a  movement  round  us; 
and  I  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
decision.  Halting  abruptly  in  the  midst,  I 
cried,  with  every  appearance  of  fury  and  in- 
dignation, that  either  my  voice  or  features  would 
take  on,  "  He  calls  me  a  Mazarine  ! — me  !  — 
a  Mazarine !  —  when  he  knows  us  both  for 
officers  of  the  Prince  de  Conde:  —  me  a  Maza- 
rine!" and,  without  farther  ceremony — seeing 
that  the  incarnate  fiend,  who,  most  probably, 
recognised  M.  de  Villardin,  was  about  to 
retort  upon  me  —  I  presented  my  musket,  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  pulled  the  trigger.  He  fell 
directly ;  and  the  people,  convinced  by  the 
boldness  of  the  action  that  I  was  really  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Princes,  who  were  then  omnipo- 
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tent  amongst  them,  made  way,  shouting,  "  Vivent 
les  Princes  !     Vive  Conde  ! " 

Without   giving    time    for   those   who   had 

crowded  round  my  fallen  opponent  to  become 

interested  in  his  cause,  or  to  hear  any  thing  he 

might  have  to  say  in  case  he  were  only  wounded, 

I  hurried  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  directing 

my  course  away  from  the  river,  towards  which 

M.  de  Villardin   seemed   inclined   to  proceed. 

The  fact  was,  however,  that  at  the  window  of 

one  of  the  houses  in  that  part  of  the  Greve 

I  saw  the  head  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort  backed 

by  the  faces  of  several  of  his  officers ;  and,  as 

I  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  he  might  not  point 

us  out  for  massacre  as  we  passed,  I  thought  it 

best  to  get  out  of  his  sight  by  the  nearest  road. 

When  once  we  were  fairly  away  from  the  Place 

and  its  immediate  vicinity,  where  the  fury  of  the 

people  was  blind  and  indiscriminate,  the  straw 

in  our  hats  secured  us  a  free  passage,  though 

the   streets   were   every  where  thronged  with 

rioters;   but  as   Monsieur  de  Villardin  might 

each  moment  be  recognised  by  some  one  who 

had  known  him  during  his  former  residence  in 
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Paris,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  house 
of  an  honest  shoemaker,  who  had  served  the 
whole  household  of  the  Duke,  and  served 
them  well.  All  the  shops  were  by  this  time 
shut  up,  for  fear  of  pillage ;  and  long  were  we 
obliged  to  knock  before  the  good  man  ventured 
to  open  bis  door  and  let  us  in :  when  he  did  so, 
however,  he  showed  us  every  sort  of  kindness, 
and  thanked  heaven  a  thousand  times  for  the 
escape  of  the  Duke.  Bringing  us  to  a  neat 
upper  room,  where  we  could  lie  concealed  from 
any  one  who  might  enter  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  he  pointed  out  to  us  the  means  of  escaping 
over  the  roofs  should  it  become  necessary; 
but  of  this  neither  Monsieur  de  Villardin  nor 
myself  entertained  the  least  apprehension ;  and, 
while  the  good  shoemaker  went  down  to  pro- 
vide, as  far  as  possible,  for  our  comfort  and 
security,  we  began  to  breathe  more  freely  than 
we  had  done  for  some  time,  and  to  talk  over 
the  adventures  of  the  last  few  hours. 

"  A  second  time  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
life,"  said  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  after  a  few 
exclamations   concerning  the   sort   of  insanity 
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that  had  seized  upon  the  Parisians  —  "a  second 
time  1  have  to  thank  you  for  life.  — Take  care," 
he  added,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  take  care  !  for 
you  are  causing  me  to  accumulate  debts  which 
1  shall  never  have  the  means  of  paying.  But, 
tell  me,  how  came  you  here,  and  where  have 
you  been  for  the  last  three  months?  Several 
of  your  men  declared  they  saw  you  killed  in 
attempting  to  repulse  the  party  who  set  fire  to 
the  chateau  of  Virmont.  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  that  I  and  Father  Ferdinand  have  grieved 
for  you,  and  Laura  has  wept  for  you  ever 
since." 

«  Thank  God  for  that,  at  least,*'  I  replied : 
"  not  for  your  grieving  for  me,  my  lord,  but  for 
the  safety  of  Father  Ferdinand  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Villardin,  in  regard  to  both  of  whom  I  have 
been  in  a  cruel  state  of  anxiety  ever  since  I  last 
saw  them."  I  then  proceeded  to  detail,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  all  the  events  that  had  oc- 
curred to  me  during  the  last  three  months; 
and  I  could  see  that  Monsieur  de  Villardin, 
while  rejoicing  in  my  escape,  was  moved  with 
no  slight  indignation  both  at  the  treatment  I 
had  received  from  Gaspard  de  Belleville,  and 
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at  the  fact  of  his  former  page  having  been  the 
person  to  burn  his  house  to  the  ground. 

"  The  villain,"  he  said,  "  did  not  even  know 
that  my  household  and  my  child  were  not  still 
within  the  building  ;  for  their  escape  was  owing 
solely  to  the  civility  of  the  officer  at  the  village, 
who  sent  up  to  warn  them  that  he  was  about  to 
march,  and  that  other  parties  were  coming  up, 
who  might  not  be  so  well  disposed  towards 
them  as  himself.  They  took  advantage  of  this 
information  in  time,  and  sought  refuge  in  one 
of  the  cottages  in  the  wood;  otherwise  they 
might  all  have  been  burnt  indiscriminately ;  for 
the  first  act  that  the  enemy's  soldiers  were  seen 
to  commit  was  that  of  throwing  a  number  of 
grenades  into  the  open  windows,  by  which 
means  the  whole  house  was  fired  in  a  few 
minutes.  If  I  live  three  days  longer,"  he 
added,  after  detailing  these  particulars,  "  I  will 
represent  the  whole  of  that  young  villain's  con- 
duct to  the  Prince  de  Conde :  he  must  not  go 
any  longer  unpunished,  whatever  may  have 
been  my  reasons  for  not  dealing  severely  with 
him  hitherto." 
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I  knew  well  that  Monsieur  de  Villardin's 
indignation  would  be  infinitely  increased  when 
he  heard  all  his  other  obligations  to  Gaspard 
de  Belleville;  but,  as  I  had  no  inclination 
to  irritate  him  farther  at  this  time,  and,  as 
the  tidings  that  I  bore  from  Suzette,  required 
to  be  communicated  gently,  I  determined  to 
reserve  them  for  another  moment.  "  I  will 
request  you,  my  Lord,"  I  replied,  "  when  you 
make  your  complaint  against  Gaspard  de  Belle- 
ville, to  take  the  same  opportunity  of  soliciting 
my  liberation  at  the  hands  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde ;  for,  of  course,  as  I  only  came  out  of 
the  sutler's  in  order  to  rescue  you,  I  must  still 
consider  myself  a  prisoner  upon  parole." 

"  Fear  not,  fear  not,  De  Juvigny,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  you  shall  soon  be  liberated,  either  as  a 
favour  to  myselti  or  upon  ransom;  and  you 
shall  find,  through  my  whole  life,  that  I  never 
forget,  on  any  occasion,  all  the  services  with 
which  you  have  contrived  to  load  me  in  the 
short  space  of  five  or  six  years." 

We  had  still  enough  subjects  of  conversation 
undiscussed  to  give  us  plenty  of  employment 
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for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  especially  as  our 
thoughts  were  every  now  and  then  diverted  to 
other  subjects  by  reports  brought  to  us  by  our 
worthy  host  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  city. 
From  him  we  soon  learned  that  the  Marechal 
de  1'  Hopital,  on  whose  account  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  had  felt  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  was 
in  a  place  of  safety,  having  effected  his  escape 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  the  means  of  the 
lad  Noblet,  whom  we  had  seen  speaking  with 
him.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  also  re- 
ceived the  welcome  tidings  that  the  mob  had 
dispersed,  and  that  large  parties  of  the  Garde 
Bourgeoise  were  patroling  the  streets  in  every 
direction ;  so  that  we  might  consider  the  se- 
dition at  an  end.  We  remained  in  our  con- 
cealment, however,  during  the  whole  of  that 
night ;  but,  early  the  next  morning,  finding  that 
tranquillity  was  perfectly  restored,  we  ventured 
out,  and  after  having  seen  Monsieur  de  Villardin 
on  his  road  to  the  court,  I  turned  my  steps,  as 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  us,  towards  the 
camp  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  in  order  to  give 
myself  up  and  redeem  my  parole. 
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On  enquiring  farther,  I  found  that  the  army 
of  the  Princes  was  really  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river;  and  crossing  over  by  the  Cite,  I  made 
my  way  on  foot  towards  the  open  grounds  of 
St.  Victor,  and  the  litde  river  of  Bievre,  between 
which  and  the  Seine  I  soon  perceived  the  forces 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde  intrenched  in  a  position 
which  might  be  considered  perfectly  impreg- 
nable, at  least  against  any  power  that  the  court 
could  bring  against  it.  I  gave  myself  up  as 
a  prisoner  at  the  first  outpost,  but  demanded  to 
be  conducted  to  the  Prince  himself,  if  he  were 
then  in  the  camp.  The  reply,  however,  was, 
that  he  was  still  in  Paris,  and  I  was  consequently 
led  to  his  Maitre  de  Camp,  who  proved  to  be  an 
officer  to  whom  I  was  known,  he  having  served 
with  me  during  the  siege  of  Bordeaux,  and  es- 
pecially in  defence  of  the  demi-lune  of  the  Porte 
Digeaux.  From  him  I  received  every  sort  of 
kindness  and  attention,  till  the  Prince  himself 
returned  to  the  camp,  which  did  not  take  place 
for  several  hours.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  was 
known,  I  was  conducted  to  his  quarters,  and 
was  at  once  admitted  to  his   presence.     Two 
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lacqueys  were  pulling  off  his  boots  and  arranging 
his  dress,  while  he  was  giving  a  number  of 
orders  to  those  around  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  signing  two  or  three  papers  which  different 
officers  presented  for  his  approval. 

"  Ha  !  Monsieur  de  Juvigny,"  he  cried,  as 
soon  as  his  keen  eye  fell  upon  me,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  —  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  but  stay  a 
minute  till  I  have  despatched  all  these  affairs. 
I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you,  for  Gourville 
has  told  me  all  about  you." 

The  minute  which  the  Prince  desired  me  to 
stay,  extended  itself  to  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
half;  for  no  sooner  was  one  application  attended 
to,  than  another  was  made  from  a  different 
quarter;  and  as  soon  as  one  visitor  left  his 
presence,  another  entered. 

"  There  !  shut  the  door,"  he  cried  at  length, 
as  soon  as  he  found  that  we  were  left  alone  even 
for  a  moment ;  "  let  any  one  who  comes  wait 
without  till  I  am  ready  for  them."  The  servant 
to  whom  he  spoke  instantly  proceeded  to  put 
his  commands  in  execution,  and  turning  to  me, 
the  Prince  added,  in  the  brief,  frank,  perhaps 
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abrupt  tone,  which  he  usually  employed,  "  Well, 
Monsieur  de  Juvigny,  I  have  not  seen  you  since 
you  were  playing  the  Gar^on  Apothicaire,  in 
the  castle  of  Vincennes;  and  although  our 
scheme  did  not  succeed,  and  you  have  now,  it 
seems,  turned  against  me,  yet  1  am  not  the  less 
grateful  for  the  extreme  risk  which  you  then 
ran  in  endeavouring  to  serve  me.  I  hear  from 
every  body  the  highest  character  of  you.  I 
myself  have  been  a  witness  of  your  courage  and 
dexterity.  Such  a  person  is  now  most  needful 
to  me ;  and  what  I  wished  to  say  to  you  is,  that 
if  you  will  consent  to  attach  yourself  to  me,  you 
shall  find  me  a  firm  friend  and  an  unfailing  pro- 
tector. I  will  advance  you  in  the  service,  and 
whatever  post  about  my  person  you  will  name 
shall  be  yours,  unless  it  be  already  filled  by 
some  old  and  tried  friend." 

The  offer  was  not  only  a  very  tempting  one, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  refuse  it  without  the  chance 
of  giving  offence — at  least  those  who  did  not 
know  the  Prince  de  Conde  would  have  thought 
so.  As  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to 
comply,  however,  feeling,  as  I  did,  that  he  was 
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absolutely  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  his 
king,  and  that  I  was  even  then  bearing  a  com- 
mission in  that  monarch's  service,  I  answered 
him  boldly  and  straightforwardly,  which  I  had 
always  found  to  be  the  best  way  with  men  of 
his  keen  and  rapid  disposition. 

"  Nothing  I  should  consider  a  higher  honour, 
nothing  I  should  feel  to  be  a  greater  pleasure 
than  that  of  serving  your  Highness,"  I  replied, 
"  if  your  Highness'  service  were  compatible 
with  that  of  the  King ;  but  you  must  remember, 
my  lord,  that  I  have  bound  myself  by  oath  to 
the  cause  of  his  Majesty." 

"  Pshaw ! "  cried  the  Prince  de  Conde. 
''  In  these  times  no  one  minds  such  oaths  as 
that.  Why,  there  is  not  an  officer  in  my  ser- 
vice that  does  not  come  and  go  between  my 
camp  and  the  king's  a  dozen  times  in  the  year ; 
and,  in  truth,  I  do  not  always  very  well  know, 
when  I  meet  a  friend  in  the  field,  whether  he  is 
my  own  partizan  for  the  time  or  not." 

"  All  I  can  reply  to  your  Highness,"  I  an- 
swered, "  is,  that  had  I  joined  your  forces  I 
should,  of  course,  have  remained  w^ith  them  till 
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war  were  over ;  and,  such  being  my  feelings,  I 
am  afraid  that  if  I  can  obtain  my  freedom  either 
by  ransom  or  exchange,  or  the  kindness  of  your 
Highness,  I  must  still  go  back  to  the  camp  of 
the  King,  and  undergo  all  the  defeats  which 
I  doubt  not  you  intend  to  inflict  upon  us." 

"Think  of  it  better  —  think  of  it  better," 
replied  the  Prince  :  "  your  liberty  you  certainly 
shall  have ;  and  you  shall  choose  whether  you 
will  take  it  at  my  hands,  as  a  full  acquittal  of 
all  I  owe  you,  for  endeavouring  to  deliver  me 
from  Vincennes,  or  whether — holding  still  your 
claim  upon  me  for  that  service,  to  be  discharged 
by  something  more  important  hereafter — you 
will  pay  a  light  ransom  to  Master  Gaspard  de 
Belleville,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  is  somewhat 
grasping  and  avaricious  for  so  young  a  man." 

Of  course  I  could  not  hesitate  in  regard  to 
which  I  should  choose,  and,  therefore,  I  replied 
at  once,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  pay  whatever 
ransom  your  Highness  may  think  proper  to 
name,  and  will  give  an  order  for  it  instantly  to 
Monsieur  de  Belleville,  though  he  has  no  just 
right  to  consider  me  as  his  prisoner." 
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"  Nay,  nay,  not  so  fast,  not  so  fast ! "  cried 
the  Prince ;  "  you  must  take  some  little  time 
to  think  of  my  proposal.  De  Belleville  is  not 
in  the  camp  just  now,  but  he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day.  In  the  meanwhile 
seek  out  Gourville,  whom  you  will  find  either 
with  the  army,  or  at  the  Hotel  de  Rochefou- 
cault  in  Paris.  Bid  him  make  much  of  you, 
and  treat  you  well  on  my  account,  trying  all  he 
can  to  persuade  you  to  remain  with  us.  Nay, 
do  not  shake  your  head,  but  go  and  think  over 
it  better." 

As  his  last  words  implied  an  order  to  quit 
him,  I  immediately  took  my  leave  and  with- 
drew, somewhat  mortified  at  not  being  able  to 
obtain  my  freedom  as  soon  as  I  had  expected, 
but  fully  determined  not  to  flinch  from  my 
duty  in  the  slightest  degree,  however  long  I 
might  consequently  be  detained  a  prisoner. 

Almost  immediately  after  quitting  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  my  good  fortune  threw  me  in  the 
way  of  Gourville,  to  whom  I  related  all  that  had 
just  passed.  As  far  as  treating  me  well,  he  cer- 
tainly did  follow  the  injunctions  of  his   High- 
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ness,  but  in  regard  to  persuading  me  that  it 
would  be  better  to  join  the  party  of  the  Princes, 
he  most  assuredly  did  not  do  as  Conde  had 
directed  him.  He  shook  his  head  at  the  very 
thought,  saying,  "  No,  no ;  let  those  who  are 
attached  to  the  party  remain  attached  to  it,  for 
if  no  divisions  existed  amongst  ourselves,  we 
should  do  very  well,  and  compel  the  court  to 
take  what  measures  we  liked :  but  it  would 
never  do  for  you,  who  neither  know  all  the  in- 
trigues that  are  going  on,  nor  the  men  that  are 
conducting  them  ;  and  besides,  the  party  of  the 
court  is  at  all  events  the  most  secure  ;  for,  how- 
ever long  the  struggle  may  be  protracted,  it 
will  be  the  successful  side  in  the  end,  depend 
upon  it." 

By  the  assistance  and  attention  of  Gourville, 
every  thing  that  I  could  want  was  supplied  to 
me ;  and,  by  means  of  some  of  the  bankers  in 
Paris,  I  obtained  money  upon  an  assignment  of 
my  rents  in  Normandy  and  Britany.  My  first 
care  was  to  repay  Gourville  the  sum  I  had  re- 
ceived from  him  at  Stenay,  which,  of  course,  he 
did  not  affect  to  decline.     My  next  step  was  to 
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ascertain  from  him  the  amount  which  my  liber- 
ation was  likely  to  cost  me.  To  my  enquiries 
on  this  head,  he  replied,  that  he  could  hardly 
tell,  but,  that  when  he  was  in  prison  at  Sedan, 
it  had  cost  his  friends  six  thousand  livres  to 
obtain  his  enlargement.  This  prospect  rather 
frightened  me,  as  such  a  sum  would  nearly  ex- 
haust my  whole  income  for  the  year,  but,  of 
course,  I  was  obliged  to  make  up  my  mmd  to  it, 
and  there  the  matter  dropped. 

The  day  following  I  caught  a  distant  glance 
of  Gaspard  de  Belleville  *  riding  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  I  consequently  begged 
Gourville  to  represent  to  the  Prince  my  ex- 
treme desire  to  be  set  at  liberty.  But  either  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  keep  me  for  a  day  or 
two  longer,  in  order  to  make  me  join  his  party, 
or  he  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  more  impor- 
tant affairs  to  attend  to  my  request.  At  all 
events  I  could  obtain  no  answer,  and  remained 
that  day  and  the  next,  without  hearing  any 
thing  more  upon  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Tired  of  delay,  I,  at  length,  resolved  to  apply 
once  more  to  the  Prince  in  person,  though 
Gourville  shook  his  head,  laughing,  and  told 
me  that  he  could  see  very  plainly  that  his 
Highness  was  determined  to  keep  me  some 
time  longer.  About  noon,  I  went  out  to  the 
camp,  but,  on  arriving  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  the  Prince  de  Conde  had 
take  up  his  quarters,  and  which  was  the 
tapestry  manufactory,  called  les  Gobelins,  then 
belonging  to  a  private  individual,  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  half  a  dozen  of  the 
grooms  and  attendants  of  Monsieur  de  Villar- 
din.  From  them  I  learned  that  the  Duke  had 
obtained  a  safe-conduct  the  preceding  day,  and 
had  arrived  on  a  visit  to  the  Prince  about  an 
hour  before.  In  the  ante-chamber  I  found  the 
officer  who  had  brought  me  to  Paris,  and  who, 
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informing  me  that  messengers  had  already  been 
sent  to  seek  me,  directed  one  of  the  attendants 
to  let  the  Prince  know  that  I  had  arrived.  The 
next  moment  I  was  admitted  to  his  Highness's 
presence,  and  found  him  seated  with  Monsieur 
de  Villardin,  while  Gaspard  de  Belleville  stood 
before  them  with  a  sullen  and  downcast  coun- 
tenance, on  which  I  plainly  read  the  workings 
of  reproof  and  correction  upon  a  stubborn  and 
an  evil  heart. 

The  sound  of  my  step  instantly  called  upon 
me  a  glance  from  my  adversary  as  quick  as 
lightning,  and  full  of  rage  and  hatred.  Conde, 
however,  took  no  notice  of  my  approach,  and 
continued  the  interrogation  of  his  officer  which 
had  previously  commenced. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  he  said,  "  how  came  you  to  fire 
the  chateau  at  all,  when  the  general  order  was 
given  to  keep  silence,  and  conduct  the  advance 
with  as  much  secresy  as  possible?" 

"  I  caused  the  house  to  be  burned,  your 
Highness,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours," 
replied  Gaspard. 

"  But  the  Duke  tells  me,"  rejoined  the  Prince, 
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"  that  the  order  was  given  at  your  suggestion. 
How  was  that,  sir  ?  speak  !  " 

"  My  reason  for  proposing  it,  my  Lord," 
replied  the  officer,  "  was,  that  I  thought  the 
regiment  of  Latour  might  miss  its  way  without 
some  signal  from  us ;  and  by  that  time  the  En- 
glishman there  had  discovered  our  march  and 
lighted  a  beacon  on  the  hill." 

"  For  which  your  Highness  owes  him  no 
great  thanks,"  said  Monsieur  de  Villardin  with 
a  smile ;  "  for  the  tidings  we  received  from  him 
enabled  us  to  keep  you  in  check  the  next  day." 

"  He  did  his  duty,  and  he  did  it  well,  my 
good  friend,"  answered  the  Prince;  "  I  would 
to  God  that  my  officers  would  do  the  same." 
"  As  for  you,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing 
Gaspard  de  Belleville,  it  is  quite  sufficiently 
evident,  that  your  motives  were  not  the  best  in 
burning  the  chateau  of  Virmont,  and  still  more 
evident,  that  your  conduct  towards  your  pri- 
soner afterwards  was  unworthy  and  ungenerous. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  you  have  certainly  taken 
care  to  shelter  yourself  under  an  order  from  the 
Duke  of  Nemours ;  but,  as  you  suggested  that 
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order,  I  shall  dismiss  you  from  every  post  about 
my  person,  though  you  keep  your  company. 
In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  your  prisoner,  of 
which  Monsieur  de  Villardin  has  explained  to 
me  the  cause,  I  can,  of  course,  only  reprove  you 
for  conduct  unbecoming  a  French  gentleman. 
There  is  no  military  law  which  enables  me  to 
punish  such  behaviour,  except,  indeed,  by  re- 
ducing the  ransom  which  may  be  demanded  for 
him,  and  which  I  fix  at  400  crowns." 

Of  course  Gaspard  de  Belleville  dared  not 
reply  to  the  severe  terms  of  the  Prince ;  but  I 
saw  his  eye  glare  from  my  face  to  that  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Villardin,  with  an  expression  which 
would  have  boded  neither  of  us  any  good  had 
his  means  of  injuring  us  been  equal  to  his  desire 
of  doing  so.  Monsieur  de  Villardin  declared 
that  he  would  pay  my  ransom  himself,  and  im- 
mediately gave  an  order  for  the  sum,  which 
Conde  delivered  into  the  hands  of  my  adversary, 
and  bade  him  retire. 

"  I  am  obliged,"  said  the  Prince,  in  a  sort  of 
apologetic  tone,  as  soon  as  we  were  left  without 
other  witnesses  — "  I  am  obliged  to  suffer  these 
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fellows  to  make  as  much  of  their  trade  as  they 
can,  or  a  great  number  of  them  would  leave  me. 
In  other  respects,  the  system  of  taking  ransoms, 
which,  thank  God,  is  becoming  less  common,  is 
by  no  means  one  I  like.  But,  however,  I  have 
suffered  you  to  escape  at  a  cheap  rate,  Monsieur 
de  Juvigny,"  he  added,  turning  towards  me, 
"  and  as  I  find  you  are  determined  not  to  stay 
with  me,  I  suppose  I  must  even  let  you  go." 

As  these  words  might  be  considered  as  a  hint 
that  our  audience  was  at  an  end,  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  rose,  and  we  took  our  leave,  the  Prince 
laying  his  hand  familiarly  upon  my  arm  as  we 
were  departing,  and  saying  in  a  kind  tone,  "  I 
shall  not  forget  Vincennes." 

Without  suffering  me  to  return  to  Paris, 
Monsieur  de  Villardin  made  one  of  his  servants 
give  me  up  a  horse,  and  we  rode  together  at 
once  to  St.  Denis,  where  the  court  was  then 
assembled.  I  now  found  that  some  interest 
had  been  excited  concerning  my  fate  amongst 
persons  whom  I  had  scarcely  imagined  to  be 
acquainted  with  my  existence.  To  Monsieur 
de  Turenne,  to  the  Queen^  to  the  young  King, 
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and  to  the  Cardinal,  I  was  presented  once  more 
by  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  liberation,  and  I  found  that  each  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  me  upon  my  late  adventures. 
Turenne  told  me,  in  his  simple  manner,  that 
he  was  very  much  obliged  to  me  for  thinking 
of  the  beacons,  as  the  speedy  information  com- 
municated to  him  of  the  march  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde  had  most  likely  saved  the  royal  army  at 
Briare.  The  Queen  said  that  she  remembered 
seeing  me  at  Poitiers,  and  added,  that  a  long 
imprisonment  must  be  a  more  beneficial  thing 
than  was  generally  supposed,  as  my  appearance 
was  very  much  improved. 

The  Cardinal  said  something,  with  a  strong 
Italian  accent ;  I  saw  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
witty  and  pointed,  and  though  I  did  not  very 
well  understand  it,  I  smiled,  which  did  quite  as 
well.  The  young  King  thanked  me  gracefully 
for  my  services  and  attachment  to  his  cause, 
and  added,  "  I  trust  that  means  will  occur  ere 
long  of  rewarding  your  exertions  and  compensr- 
ating  your  sufferings  in  our  cause." 

All  this  promised  well  for  my  future  success 
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in  life ;  and  though  at  that  time  my  ambition 
was  cooped  within  very  narrow  limits,  I  must 
own  that  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  joy  at  the  pro- 
spect of  rising  to  some  station  where  I  might 
distinguish  myself  in  the  profession  of  arms. 

The  pleasure,  however,  of  being  free,  and  of 
meeting  applause  where  I  most  desired  it,  was, 
indeed,  a  little  alloyed  by  the  necessity  of  com- 
municating to  Monsieur  de  Villardin  the  con- 
fession— for  such,  in  fact,  it  was — of  Suzette.  I 
knew  not  what  effects  it  might  ultimately  have 
upon  his  mind,  whether  good  or  bad — whether 
the  knowledge  of  having  injured  an  innocent 
and  virtuous  woman  who  had  loved  him  dearly, 
and  was  passionately  loved  by  him,  might  not 
send  the  sting  of  remorse  still  deeper  into 
his  heart  —  especially  if  the  fearful  suspicions 
which  I  entertained  were  just;  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  that  he  had 
been  worked  upon  and  deceived  by  design- 
ino-  people  and  an  artful  scheme,  that  he  had 
been  cheated  into  all  the  acts  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  almost  driven  mad  himself  by  a 
plot  which  he  could  hardly  have  divined, 
might  not  take  away  some  portion  of  the  re- 
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sponsibility  which  now  weighed  so  heavy  upon 
him,  and  cast  a  part  of  the  load  of  culpability 
upon  other  shoulders.  At  all  events  I  knew 
that  the  very  renewal  of  a  subject  which  had 
never  been  mentioned  for  several  years,  would 
reawaken  a  world  of  painful  memories,  some  of 
which  I  trusted  now  slept ;  and  I  shrunk  from 
the  task  I  had  undertaken,  hoping  from  day  to 
day  that  something  would  occur  to  render  its 
execution  less  difficult.  Monsieur  de  Villardin, 
however,  seemed  also  to  avoid  the  topic  alto- 
gether ;  and  although  he  knew  that  I  had  seen 
Suzette  several  times,  and  must  in  his  own  mind 
have  connected  her  name  with  the  memory  of 
his  unhappy  wife,  yet  he  never  mentioned  the 
circumstance  after  our  arrival  at  St.  Denis,  and 
seemed  purposely  to  turn  from  any  reference  to 
Gaspard  de  Belleville  and  his  wife.  The  matter 
was  thus  rendered  more  difficult  to  me;  and, 
as  I  could  not  but  remark  that  the  gloom  which 
I  have  before  noticed,  had  taken  a  deeper  hold 
of  Monsieur  de  Villardin  than  ever  —  as,  the 
moment  that  any  active  exertion  was  over,  all 
energy  seemed  to  abandon  his  mind,  and  as  it 
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pained  me  to  think  of  increasing  the  deep 
and  bitter  melancholy  in  which  he  passed  all 
his  solitary  hours,  I  still,  as  I  have  said,  put  off 
the  task  from  day  to  day,  till  at  length  the  army 
was  ordered  to  march,  and  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  attend  to  any  thing  else  than  the  military  duties 
in  which  I  was  now  employed. 

On  my  return  to  the  regiment,  I  found  that 
the  troop  which  I  commanded  before  my  im- 
prisonment had  been  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
cross  fire  into  which  I  had  so  rashly  led  them 
at  Virmont.  Not  above  twenty  men,  indeed, 
had  escaped  of  those  of  whom  it  was  originally 
composed.  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  however, 
had  recruited  it  by  the  addition  of  about  forty 
more ;  and,  while  we  staid  at  St.  Denis,  I  did  all 
that  I  could  to  gain  volunteers.  Thus,  when 
we  marched  for  Compiegne,  the  troop  amounted 
to  about  eighty  men ;  but,  I  must  confess,  that 
it  was  altogether  in  a  much  better  state  than 
when  I  had  left  it,  for  the  number  of  marches, 
skirmishes,  and  manoeuvres,  which  it  had  since 
taken  part  in  under  the  command  of  Turenne, 
had  done  far  more  to  render  the  men  expert. 
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veteran,  and  well  disciplined,  than  all  the  drilling 
we  could  give  them  before. 

It  was  very  necessary,  indeed,  that  our  troops 
should  be  of  the  best  quality,  for,  at  this  time, 
with  less  than  ten  thousand  men,  we  had  to 
make  head  against  the  Spanish  army  and  the 
Duke  of  Loraine  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders, 
while  the  forces  of  the  Princes  was  in  our  rear 
—  not  sufficiently  powerful,  indeed,  to  meet  us  in 
the  open  field,  but  quite  sufficiently  so  to  render 
any  check  that  we  might  receive  from  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  Spaniards  utterly  fatal  to 
the  royal  cause. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  the  events  that 
immediately  succeeded,  for  there  are  few  people 
in  the  present  day  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  skilful  manoeuvres  by  which  Turenne, 
without  striking  a  stroke,  compelled  the  Spanish 
army  to  evacuate  the  French  territory ;  and  it 
would  be  only  wearisome  in  this  place  to  detail 
the  means  which  he  employed  to  arrive  at  such 
a  fortunate  result  This  having  been  effected, 
however,  we  returned  to  Gonesse,  in  order  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
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wlio  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  party  in  the  capital 
from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  continually 
threatened  by  the  dissensions  of  the  leaders. 

We  were  soon  again  in  activity  ;  for  the  Duke 
of  Loraine,  having  once   more  entered  France 
with  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  marched 
forward,  on  the  side  of  Champagne,  to  effect  his 
junction  with    the  Prince  de  Conde.     At  the 
same  time,  that  Prince  decamped   from  under 
the  walls  of  Paris  to  meet  him,  while  Turenne 
hastened  to  pass  the  Marne  at  Lagni,  and  ad- 
vanced with  extraordinary  rapidity  upon  Brie 
Comte  Robert,  where  we  first  encountered  the 
troops  of  the  Duke  of  Loraine.     Finding  that 
we  were  not  strong  enough  to  contest  that  post 
with  him,  we  turned,  and  hastened  towards  Ville- 
neuve   St.  George,   but  here  again   the   troops 
of  Loraine  were  before  us,   the  town  in  their 
possession,  and  the  bridge,  as  well  as  the  heights 
which  command   it,   already  occupied  by  two 
companies  of  infantry  and  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery.     For   the   purpose    of   proceeding   with 
greater  speed,  our  own   infantry  and  artillery 
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had  both  been  left  to  follow ;  and  when  he  first 
discovered  that  this  post  also  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  Turenne  had  only  with  him  three 
regiments  of  cavalry.  We  had  all  halted, 
while  the  Marechal  rode  forward  to  ascertain 
the  facts  with  his  own  eyes,  but,  in  a  minute  or 
two  after,  he  cantered  back  to  the  head  of 
Monsieur  de  Villardin's  regiment,  and  spoke  a 
few  words  to  him  in  a  kindly  and  smiling  man- 
ner ;  and,  as  I  was  not  far  off,  I  heard  him 
say,  in  reply  to  something  which  the  Duke 
had  observed,  "  Oh,  no,  my  friend,  one  troop 
can  dislodge  them ;  and  then,  with  our  fresh 
forces,  we  can  keep  possession  of  the  ground 
till  the  artillery  comes  up," 

What  Monsieur  de  Villardin  replied,  I  did 
not  hear ;  but  Turenne  immediately  answered, 
"  We  will  give  him  the  opportunity,  at  all 
events;"  and  I  instantly  received  an  order  to 
draw  out  from  the  little  wood  that  covered 
us,  and  charge  the  company  that  occupied  the 
heights.  An  injunction  was  added  not  to  follow 
the  enemy  too  far,  but  to  satisfy  myself  with 
dislodging  them  from  their  present  post 
N  2 
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I  found  no  difficulty  in  executing  these  com- 
mands. The  enemy  reserved  their  fire  till  we 
were  within  about  fifty  yards,  and  then  received 
us  with  a  general  discharge.  Half  a  dozen  men 
and  horses  went  over  at  once ;  but  we  were  by 
this  time  in  the  very  heat  of  the  charge,  and 
not  one  man  who  was  capable  of  going  forward 
tightened  his  rein.  The  enemy,  who  had  ex- 
pected to  see  us  waver,  took  fright  at  our 
approach,  and,  after  a  very  faint  resistance, 
were  driven  down  the  hill  with  considerable 
slaughter.  Their  guns  and  ammunition  were 
left  behind;  and  when,  after  some  difficulty,  I 
could  halt  my  men  and  bring  them  back  to  the 
heights,  I  found  the  ground  already  occupied 
by  Monsieur  de  Turenne,  and  the  cannon 
which  we  had  taken  turned  against  the  bridge. 

The  Duke  of  Loraine,  how^ever,  not  being 
aware  that  our  infantry  and  artillery  had  been 
left  behind,  imagined  that  Turenne  occupied 
the  heights  in  force,  and,  knowing  the  town  to 
be  untenable  under  such  circumstances,  in- 
stantly decamped,  and  took  post  upon  the  Seine, 
about  a  league   farther   up.      No    more    skir- 
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mishing  therefore  occurred ;  and,  without  being 
obliged  to  fire  upon  either  the  bridge  or  the 
town,  we  remained  in  tranquil  possession  of  our 
position  till  the  rest  of  the  forces  came  up,  and 
rendered  it  completely  secure. 

Monsieur  de  Turenne  made  no  observation 
at  the  moment  upon  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
executed  his  commands,  nor  did  I  expect  him 
to  do  so,  for  I  knew  that  I  had  not  performed 
my  duty  ill,  but  yet  felt  quite  conscious  that  I 
had  done  no  more  than  my  duty.  Towards 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  however,  I  was  called 
to  his  tent,  and  found  him  just  concluding  a 
despatch,  giving  notice  to  the  court  of  the  dif- 
ferent manoeuvres  that  had  taken  place.  As 
soon  as  I  entered,  he  looked  up,  with  one  of  his 
calm,  intelligent  smiles,  saying  merely,  "  You 
performed  so  well  what  I  commanded  you  this 
morning,  that  I  am  going  to  send  you  away  from 
me.  You  must  carry  this  despatch  to  Pontoise, 
or  to  whatever  other  town  his  Majesty  may  now 
be  in ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  will  appreciate  the 
services  of  an  officer,  who  does  gallantly  and 
skilfully  that  which  he  is  commanded,  without 
N  3 
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overstepping  the  line  that  is  prescribed  to  him.** 
A  number  of  superior  officers  were  present  at 
the  moment;  and  it  may  be  well  conceived  that 
such  words  from  such  a  man  made  my  cheek 
glow  with  unexpected  pleasure. 

Monsieur  de  Villardin,  who  was  also  in  the 
tent,  followed  me  out,  and  told  me  that,  while 
my  horses  were  preparing,  he  would  write  a 
brief  note  to  his  cousin.  Monsieur  de  le  Tellier, 
one  of  the  king's  ministers,  who  might  teach  me 
how  to  turn  to  some  account  the  favourable 
terms  in  which  Monsieur  de  Turenne  had  men- 
tioned me  in  his  despatch*  As  speed  is  in  all 
these  cases  a  great  object,  and  the  first  bearer 
of  good  tidings  is  always  likely  to  be  better 
received  than  those  who  follow  after,  I  neither 
spared  myself  nor  my  horses  till  I  reached 
Pontoise,  which  I  accomplished,  without  the 
slightest  interruption,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  day. 

Great  was  the  joy  which  my  arrival  spread ; 
for  neither  king,  nor  queen,  nor  ministers,  had 
felt  themselves  at  all  easy  under  the  prospect 
of  a  junction  between  the  Prince  de  Conde  and 
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the  Duke  of  Loraine  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Paris ;  and,  as  Turenne  now  gave  them  the 
most  positive  assurance  that  he  would  be  able 
to  keep  both  those  generals  in  check,  for  at 
least  a  month,  while  the  court  negotiated  with 
the  Parisians,  and  raised  new  troops,  it  may 
be  conceived  that  his  despatch  proved  a  very 
agreeable  relief  to  the  minds  of  all.  It  luckily 
so  happened,  also,  that  one  of  the  persons  the 
most  interested  in  the  tidings  which  I  brought 
was  precisely  in  the  situation  which  best 
enabled  him  to  make  my  journey  as  satisfactory 
to  myself  as  it  had  proved  to  him.  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  having  by  this  time  been  forced  once 
more  to  quit  France,  had  left  his  whole  interest  in 
the  hands  of  his  friend.  Monsieur  le  Tellier ;  and 
that  minister,  who  knew  that  the  first  reverse 
on  the  part  of  the  court  would  induce  the  par- 
liament to  pronounce  the  Cardinal's  banishment 
eternal,  was  perhaps  more  overjoyed  than  any 
one  at  the  tidings  that  I  brought.  I  found 
him  out  immediately  after  my  arrival,  and 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  him  before  he 
had  received  it  from  any  other  person.  At  the 
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very  first  intelligence,  he  took  me  in  his  arras, 
and  hugged  me,  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  son ; 
and  then,  making  me  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
him,  at  which  meal  he  had  been  engaged  when 
I  entered,  he  asked  me  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions, seeking  evidently  a  confirmation  of  the 
hopes  which  Monsieur  de  Turenne  had  held 
out. 

I  anticipated  no  immediate  reward,  however; 
and  as  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
campaign,  I  determined  to  depart  the  next 
day  or  the  one  following,  if  I  could  obtain 
leave  to  do  so  ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  morning 
after  my  arrival,  I  again  visited  the  minister,  in 
order  to  request  that  he  would  solicit  for  me 
the  King's  permission  to  that  effect.  Without 
making  me  any  reply,  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  led  me,  followed  by  a  secretary  with  his 
portfolio,  to  the  presence  of  the  young  monarch 
and  his  mother,  who  were  listening  to  some 
news  from  Paris,  not  quite  so  agreeable  in  their 
nature  as  my  tidings  had  proved. 

"  This  young  gentleman,  sire,"  said  Mon- 
sieur le  Tellier,  "  is  all  eagerness  to  return  to 
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the  camp,  in  order  to  serve  your  Majesty  in  the 
field,  but  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  some 
commands  for  him  ere  his  departure  ?" 

"  You  are  right,"  repHed  the  monarch ; 
"  are  the  letters  drawn  up  ?  " 

Le  Tellier  instantly  took  a  parchment  from 
the  portfolio  which  was  carried  by  his  secre- 
tary, and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
king,  who  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  it.  Louis 
then  addressed  me,  in  a  tone  and  manner  so 
dignified  and  kinglike,  that  I  could  not  but 
perceive  that  a  great  change  had  wrought  itself 
in  his  mind  since  I  was  first  presented  to  him 
at  Saumur ;  though  I  little  anticipated  at  the 
time  that  the  alteration  which  I  marked  would 
go  on  progressively  but  rapidly,  till  the  care- 
less and  somewhat  indolent  boy  became  the 
greatest  monarch  of  his  age. 

"  Monsieur  de  Juvigny,"  he  said,  "  we  are 
informed  by  the  Marechal  de  Turenne,  that, 
when  we  held  our  court  at  Gien,  by  the  prompt 
and  skilful  measures  which  your  own  judgment 
suggested,  for  conveying  immediate  information 
to  our  generals  of  the  advance  of  the  Prince  de 
N  5 
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Conde,  you  saved  us  all  from  very  imminent 
danger.  He  also  informs  us,  in  his  despatch 
received  yesterday,  that  you  have  again  highly 
distinguished  yourself  in  dislodging  a  superior 
body  of  the  enemy  from  the  heights  above 
Villeneuve  St.  George,  and  he  recommends 
you  strongly  to  our  notice  and  favour.  We 
ourselves  have  not  forgotten  that  you  have 
once  been  severely  wounded,  and  have  suffered 
a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment  for  your  attach- 
ment to  our  cause,  and  your  opposition  to  the 
rebels  now  in  arms  against  us.  Monsieur  le 
Tellier,  also,  upon  the  authority  of  Monsieur  de 
Villardin,  informs  us  that  in  your  native  country 
your  father  and  mother  were  both  of  gentle 
blood ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  royalty  to  ennoble,  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
we  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  drawn  up, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our 
thanks  to  you  for  the  services  you  have  per- 
formed, but  also  as  a  proof  to  all  others  that 
no  one  ever  will  serve  us  without  meeting  due 
honour  and  recompense." 

He  then  gave  me  the  parchment  that  he  had 
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reeved  from  Le  Tellier ;  and,  though  I  knew 
not  what  it  contained,  I  bent  my  knee  and 
kissed  his  Majesty's  hand,  with  every  token  of 
gratitude.  I  then  withdrew,  in  company  with 
the  minister,  who,  as  soon  as  we  were  in 
another  apartment,  bade  me  open  the  letters 
and  read  the  contents.  I  did  so  immediately, 
and  found  that  the  parchment  contained  letters 
patent,  conferring  on  me  the  rank  and  title  of 
Baron  de  Juvigny ;  and  adding  what  seemed  to 
me  the  more  solid  recompense  of  a  pension  of 
three  thousand  crowns  per  annum,  chargeable 
upon  the  receipts  of  the  duchy  of  Britany, 
"  till  such  time  — ,"  so  the  letters  ran,  "  till 
such  time  as  his  Majesty  thought  fit  to  assign 
me  an  estate  of  equal  value." 

Monsieur  le  TelHer  laid  his  left  hand  upon 
my  shoulder  as  I  read,  and,  pointing  with  his 
right  to  the  words  concernhig  the  pension,  he 
repeated,  "  Three  thousand  crowns  !  —  that  is, 
when  you  can  get  them,  my  young  friend ;"  and 
laughing  gaily,  he  added,  "  which  will  not  be 
till  the  country  is  quiet,  and  these  rebels  put 
down.  So  go,  and  do  your  best  against  them; 
N  6 
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and  God  send  that  we  may  soon  be  delivered 
from  their  company  altogether  !  " 

"  Amen  ! "  replied  I ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
Monsieur  le  Tellier  devoutly  believed  that  it 
was  the  prospect  of  my  three  thousand  crowns 
which  gave  such  fervency  to  my  aspirations ; 
but  it  was  perhaps  that  I  was  heartily  tired  of 
civil  wars,  having  seen  little  else  ever  since  I 
was  born ;  and  I  certainly  did  long  to  be  in 
one  good  stricken  field,  between  nations  of 
different  tongues  and  dwelling-places,  if  it  were 
but  for  a  change.  I  said  nothing,  however,  to 
undeceive  the  minister ;  but  taking  my  leave, 
with  many  thanks  for  honours  and  rewards, 
which  I  felt  very  sure  had  been  obtained  for 
me  fully  as  much  by  interest  as  by  merit,  I 
withdrew  with  the  letters  patent  of  a  barony  in 
my  pocket,  but  very  little  else  besides. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  made  my  way 
back  to  the  army,  for  by  this  time  Conde  had 
effected  his  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Loraine, 
and  Turenne  had  encamped  between  Limei  and 
the  Yeres  river,  resting  on  the  Seine  on  one  side 
and  on  a  thick  wood  on  the  other.  The  enemy's 
force  amounting  to  three  times  his  own,  straight- 
ened the  marshal's  camp  in  every  direction;  and, 
shut  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Seine  and  the  Yeres,  there  seemed  no  possi- 
bility of  escape  for  Turenne  and  his  army.  I 
know  not  to  the  present  day  if  this  position  was 
or  was  not  taken  up  through  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  Turenne ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  it  was,  as  at  the  time  there  were  not 
provisions  in  the  camp  for  four  days,  and  the 
horses  were  almost  entirely  without  forage ;  but 
if  it  was  a  fault,  it  was  one  of  those  glorious  ones 
which  sometimes  to  a  man  of  genius  prove  more 
advantageous  than  the  best  laid  plan.      The 
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result  is  well  known.  Turenne  planted  himself 
there  between  the  enemy  and  Paris,  threw 
bridges  across  the  Seine,  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  the  neighbouring  country,  obtained 
provisions  and  forage  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  his  adversaries  to  prevent  him,  and 
kept  a  force  of  treble  the  number  of  his  own 
array  at  bay  during  six  weeks. 

It  was  about  the  fourth  day  after  the  camp 
was  formed  that  I  returned  from  the  court ;  but 
as  the  whole  open  country  was  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  I  had  very  nearly 
been  taken  by  a  strong  party  on  the  return  from 
foraging.  Strange  to  say,  also,  I  had  well  nigh 
again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gaspard  de 
Belleville,  who  commanded  the  escort,  having 
been  at  one  time  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
him.  Nothing  but  my  horse's  speed  saved  me; 
for  being  close  pursued  by  some  Cravates 
attached  to  the  foragers,  I  was  obliged  to  swim 
the  river,  which  however  was  done  with  ease, 
and  I  found  myself  in  security  on  the  other 
bank. 

Monsieur    de   Villardin  welcomed  me  with 
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every  sign  of  joy,  and  immediately  asked  what 
Monsieur  de  le  Tellier  had  done  for  me.  He 
smiled  when  I  told  him,  saying  that  he  had 
hoped  the  court  would  have  shown  me  some 
more  substantial  mark  of  favour. 

"  However,"  he  added,  "  the  King  no  doubt 
gave  you  the  barony,  which  costs  nothing  but 
parchment  and  wax,  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  give.  As  to  the  pension  of  three  thou- 
sand crowns,  as  I  know  there  has  not  been 
such  a  sum  in  the  royal  treasury  for  many 
months,  you  must  not  calculate  upon  that." 

On  examining  our  camp,  I  found  that 
Monsieur  de  Villardin,  who  kept  the  open  field, 
though  some  of  the  officers  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  quarters  in  the  little  hamlets, 
had  caused  his  tent  to  be  divided  into  four 
-small  apartments,  of  which  he  assigned  me  one; 
and  as  our  time  passed  very  dully  without  any 
event  of  importance  to  occupy  our  attention,  I 
had  no  excuse  even  to  myself  for  delaying 
longer  the  communication  which  I  had  pro- 
mised Suzette  to  make.  The  Duke  behaved 
to  me  not  only  as  a  father,  but  as  a  kind  and 
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afFectionate  one;  and  whenever  we  were  not 
engaged  in  some  military  duty,  we  were  either 
sitting  together  in  the  division  of  the  tent 
which  he  called  his  saloon,  or  walking  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  mingling  various  sub- 
jects of  conversation  with  observations  upon 
the  enemy's  movements,  of  which  we  caught  a 
sight  from  time  to  time.  I  thus  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  telling  my  tale,  had  I  been 
able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  so;  but  the 
more  my  affection  for  Monsieur  de  Villardin 
increased,  the  more  proofs  of  tenderness  and 
regard  he  gave  me,  the  less  willing  I  became  to 
wring  his  heart  by  all  the  long  details  of  so 
painful  a  theme. 

Thus  again  I  let  day  after  day  slip  by,  till 
one  morning,  as  we  were  walking  slowly  along 
towards  Chateau  Ablon,  which  Turenne  had 
taken  some  time  before  by  a  coujp  de  main,  the 
Duke  afforded  me  himself  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  subject,  which  I  felt  must  not 
be  longer  neglected,  if  I  ever  intended  to  per- 
form my  task. 

"  Do  you  know,  De  Juvigny,"  he  said,  ad- 
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dressing  me  by  the  name  which  he  always  now 
gave  me,  "  I  have  taken  a  sort  of  thirst  lately  to 
see  my  little  Laura.  She  will  be  a  good  deal 
changed  by  this  time  since  I  last  saw  her. 
Did  you  not  think,'*  he  added,  in  a  sort  of 
under  tone,  "  did  you  not  think  that  she  was 
growing  very  like  her  mother  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  was,  my  Lord,"  I  replied;  "and 
God  grant  that  she  may  have  both  her  mother's 
virtues  and  her  mother's  beauty  ! " 

"  Without  her  sorrows,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  in  the  same  low  tone,  raising  his  eyes 
towards  the  sky,  and  adding,  what  from  the 
moving  of  his  lips  I  thought  a  prayer.  "  With- 
out her  sorrows,"  he  again  repeated  louder, 
"  and,  oh  !  without  any  of  her  father's  faults." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  Lord,"  I  said,  feeling  that 
now  was  the  moment  if  ever,  "  forgive  me  if  I 
do  a  bold  thing,  and  attempt  to  offer  you  con- 
solation upon  your  private  sorrows." 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  bitter  and  melan- 
choly smile,  replying,  "  Consolation,  my  dear 
boy,  is  in  vain.  I  have  sought  it  in  every 
source — religion — philosophy —  time  — activity 
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—  danger ;  and  I  have  never  found  it.  It  is 
the  alchemist's  elixir  of  life,  a  specious  name, 
which  can  only  be  believed  by  those  who  have 
never  tried  it." 

"  Nevertheless,  my  Lord,"  I  persevered  in 
saying,  "  I  think  you  may  find  consolation  in 
some  facts  which  I  have  to  tell  you ;  especially 
if,  as  your  words  just  now  implied,  a  part  of 
your  grief  proceeds  from  the  memory  of  some 
faults  which  you  imagine  to  have  existed  in 
your  conduct  tow^ards  your  deceased  lady." 

"All!  all!"  said  the  Duke,  "all  proceeds 
from  those  fatal  memories;  and  I  am  afraid, 
De  Juvigny,  that  you  can  in  no  degree  assuage 
the  burning  of  a  heart,  whose  thoughts  you 
cannot  see." 

"  Still  I  must  entreat  you  to  listen  to  me," 
I  rejoined ;  "  for  a  man  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered guilty,  for  having  committed  actions 
which  he  was  urged  on  to  perform  by  the 
basest  conspiracy  to  deceive  him  and  to  mislead 
his  better  judgment;  and  when  such  evidence 
was  adduced  to  make  him  think  the  innocent 
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guilty,  as  might  well  create  suspicion  against 
an  angel  of  heaven." 

My  words  at  once  showed  him  that  I  had 
something  more  to  communicate  than  mere  ordi- 
nary topics  of  ineffectual  consolation,  which  fall 
upon  the  dull  ear,  but  never  reach  the  heart ; 
and  he  soon  became  more  eager  to  hear  than  I 
was  to  tell.  Turning  round  quickly,  he  paused, 
and  gazed  at  me  as  if  he  would  have  searched 
my  very  soul,  to  gather  at  once  what  I  was 
about  to  relate ;  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Speak  ! 
speak  !  speak,  young  man  ! "  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  manner  that  almost  made  me  fear  the 
effect  which  Suzette's  confession  might  have 
upon  his  reason. 

I  pointed,  however,  to  the  sentinels  close  by, 
who  were  gazing  with  some  sort  of  wonder  at 
his  vehemence ;  and  recovering  command  over 
himself,  he  walked  on  with  me,  with  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground,  while  I  proceeded  in  a 
low  and  calm  voice,  in  order  that  the  tidings  I 
had  to  give  might  be  fully  understood,  without 
irritating  his  imagination  by  all  the  adjuncts  of 
emphasis  and  gesture. 
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*'  You  remember,  my  Lord/*  I  said,  "  that  I 
told  you,  when  we  were  together  in  Paris,  on 
the  day  of  the  massacre  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
that  I  had  been  saved  and  well  treated  by 
Suzette,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Gaspard  de 
Belleville.  I  told  you,  too,  that  he  behaves  to 
her  in  the  most  brutal  manner ;  but  I  have  not 
found  an  opportunity  of  telling  you,  till  this 
moment,  that  she  related  to  me  the  whole 
scheme  by  which  she  and  her  base  husband 
contrived  to  deceive  you  and  render  you  miser- 
able. From  a  feeling,  partly  of  remorse,  partly, 
I  believe,  of  hatred  to  her  present  tyrant,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  she  made 
to  her  confessor,  she  charged  me  to  detail  the 
whole  to  you,  word  for  word,  and  she  gave  me 
this  billet,  in  order  to  make  yon  yield  full 
credit  to  the  whole  I  have  to  tell.  I  have 
preserved  that  billet  through  every  thing,"  I 
added,  putting  it  into  his  hands,  "  though  I  do 
not  think  you  would  have  doubted  my  word 
even  had  I  not  possessed  it." 

Monsieur  de  Villardin  took  it  eagerly  out  of 
my  hand,  and  read  it  over  with   a   straining 
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eye ;  but  instantly  turning  to  me,  he  exclaimed, 
"  It  tells  me  nothing  —  speak  on  !  speak  on  ! 
I  would  believe  you  of  course  without  that  — 
speak  on  ! " 

He  had  become  deadly  pale,  hov/ever ;  and  I 
paused,  apprehensive  of  more  painful  conse- 
quences if  I  proceeded,  saying,  "  Had  I  not 
better  wait,  my  Lord,  till  you  are  more  calm  ? 
The  subject  is  too  painful  to  you.  Had  I  not 
better  wait  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  had,"  replied  Monsieur  de 
Villardin,  who  felt  how  much  he  was  shaken, 
"  perhaps  you  had.  I  will  soon  recover  from 
this,  my  dear  boy;  and  when  I  can  lend  my 
rational  senses  to  the  consideration  of  what  you 
have  to  tell  me,  instead  of  my  passions,  which 
are  now  engaged,  I  will  tell  you  —  perhaps  to- 
night. Now  give  me  your  arm : "  and  with  a 
slow  step  he  turned  back  to  his  tent,  where, 
shutting  himself  up  in  the  inner  division,  he 
remained  for  some  time  alone. 

At  night,  however,  after  returning  from 
some  other  occupation,  I  found  him  much 
more  calm ;  for  the  constant  struggles  he  had 
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long  been  obliged  to  maintain  against  his  own 
feelings  had  given  him  the  power  of  quelling 
their  most  turbulent  efforts  after  a  short  space 
given  to  reflection. 

"  Now,  De  Juvigny,"  he  said,  almost  as  I 
entered  the  tent,  "  now  I  am  capable  of  listen- 
ing to  your  tidings,  whatever  they  may  be;  so 
speak  on  —  I  can  hear  you  like  a  rational  being 
now." 

As  I  saw  that  he  was  really  prepared,  I  pro- 
ceeded more  boldly,  and  related  to  him,  word 
for  word,  as  far  as  my  memory  served  me,  the 
account  which  had  been  given  to  me  by  Suzette. 
This  I  was  permitted  to  do  uninterrupted,  for, 
with  his  head  leaning  upon  his  arm,  and  his 
hand  shading  his  eyes,  he  listened,  without 
question  or  comment  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
till  I  had  finished  all  that  I  had  to  say.  Even 
for  some  minutes  afterwards  he  remained  still 
buried  in  deep  thought,  though  the  words, 
"  Fiends  ! — incarnate  fiends  !"  which  once  or 
twice  broke  from  his  lips,  showed  that  his 
mind  was  busy  with  the  tale  of  deceit  and 
villany  which  I  had  just  related. 
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"  You  have,  indeed,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  given  me  consolation  ;  or,  perhaps,  as  I  had 
better  call  it,  you  have  afforded  to  me  the 
means  of  palliating,  to  my  own  mind,  the 
errors  that  I  have  committed.  I  had  but  one 
palUation  before  —  the  consciousness,"  and  he 
lowered  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  "  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  under  mental  aberration. 
It  was  consolatory  to  me  to  know  that  I  had 
been  a  madman ;  and  now,"  he  continued,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  "  it  is  still  more  consolatory  to 
me  to  know  that  I  was  a  fool  —  a  gross  and 
effremous  fool  !  What  must  be  the  state  of  a 
man's  heart  when  such  convictions  can  be  such 
a  relief!" 

"  I  think,  my  Lord,"  I  replied,  willing  to  do 
all  that  I  could  to  soften  the  sting,  "  I  think 
that  any  one  might  have  been  deceived  by  such 
a  base  and  deep-laid  scheme  as  that  by  which 
you  were  betrayed." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  he  added,  "  I  was  a  fool,  a 
consummate  fool,  in  every  thing,  and  in  none 
less  than  in  thinking  that  my  feelings,  and  my 
designs,  and  my  weaknesses,  were  all  hidden 
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within  my  own  bosom,  when  they  seem  to  have 
been  as  plain  to  yourself  and  to  those  two  false 
and  'cruel  wretches  as  they  were  to  the  eyes  of 
Heaven.  Do  not  strive  to  persuade  me  that  I 
was  not  blind  and  foolish.  It  is,  I  tell  you,  it 
is  a  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  I  was  so. 
Deep,  eternal,  everlasting  regret  will  still  con- 
tinue my  portion  throughout  life.  Every  un- 
kind word,  every  harsh  look,  every  ungenerous 
and  cruel  action,  with  which  I  afflicted  the 
heart  of  her  who  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven,  will 
rise  up  night  after  night,  and  day  after  day, 
before  my  memory,  and  render  the  sky  that 
overhangs  me  and  the  world  around  dark  and 
gloomy  for  ever.  Each  action,  each  look,  each 
word,  each  smile  of  her  who  is  now  no  more, 
will  be  remembered  with  sad  and  inconsolable 
regret;  but,  nevertheless,  that  I  was  myself 
deceived — that  my  own  wild  and  mad  sus- 
picions were  not  all — that  I  was  fooled  and 
played  upon,  and  made  to  act  a  part  my  better 
nature  disavows  —  this,  this,  I  acknowledge, 
presses  part  of  the  poison  out  of  the  wound, 
and  softens  the  sting  of  remorse.     I  thank  you 
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for  your  tidings,  De  Juvigny,"  he  added,  lay- 
ing his  hand  kindly  upon  my  arm,  "  I  thank 
you  from  my  very  heart.  Your  voice  always 
brings  me  comfort,  and  your  arm  always 
renders  me  service." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  or  two  again,  and 
then  asked  me  one  or  two  questions  concerning 
Suzette,  to  which  I  replied  as  clearly,  but  as 
briefly  as  I  could,  for  I  thought  it  better  to 
change  the  painful  subject  for  some  other  as 
fast  as  possible,  and,  having  administered  the 
medicine,  to  let  time  work  out  its  effect  in 
silence.  He  seemed,  however,  to  take  a  plea- 
sure himself  in  dwelling  upon  the  theme,  now 
that  it  had  once  been  spoken  of  between  us. 
"  Her  whole  story,"  he  added,  alluding  to 
Suzette,  "  is  so  njinutely  consistent  with  every 
circumstance  which  I  remember,  that  I  cannot 
doubt  it  in  the  least.  To  confess  one  weakness 
more,  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  no  small  comfort 
to  my  mind,  to  find  every  circumstance  that 
deceived  me,  susceptible  of  a  clear  and  satis- 
factory explanation  ;  to  see  every  cloud  of 
doubt  wafted  away  from  the  remembrance  of 
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one  who  now  will  live  for  ever  enshrined  in 
my  heart,  not  the  less  loved,  not  the  less 
adored,  that  bitter  sorrow  for  her  fate,  and 
deep  contrition  for  my  faults,  embalm  her 
memory,  and  wash  her  tomb  with  tears." 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  what  I  told  pro- 
duced such  an  effect ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
had  been  like  an  unskilful  physician,  and  knew 
not  at  the  time  that  I  administered  it,  whether 
the  cup  which  I  had  presented  to  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  would  prove  a  poison  or  an  antidote. 
It  had  evidently  become  the  latter,  and  I 
doubted  not  that  every  hour  which  passed 
would  increase  its  power.  I  saw  too,  that,  in 
some  degree,  Suzette  had  shrewdly  divined  the 
true  state  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin's  feelings; 
and  that,  however  much  he  might  be  convinced 
before  that  he  had  deeply  wronged  his  wife,  his 
mind  would  never  have  rested  satisfied  till  all 
the  mysterious  circumstances,  which  at  first 
aroused  his  suspicions,  had  been  explained  as 
clearly  as  they  were  at  present.  From  the 
first  effect  of  the  tidings  I  had  given,  I  was  led 
to  expect  more   beneficial  results   than   they 
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afterwards  produced.  Monsieur  de  Villardin 
certainly  was  calmer  from  that  day  forward, 
the  sting  of  remorse  was,  as  he  had  said,  soft- 
ened ;  a  part  of  the  load  was  off  his  head,  but 
still  the  deep  and  bitter  melancholy  continued. 
I  could  see  a  slight  difference  —  a  shade  less 
in  the  darkness  of  the  gloom  that  oppressed 
him,  but  that  was  all.  He  was  not  so  often 
found  sitting  alone  immersed  in  sad  and  frown- 
ing thought.  I  saw  him  more  frequently  with 
a  book  in  his  hand ;  and  events  of  less  impor- 
tance than  heretofore  would  rouse  him  into 
activity  and  exertion.  Yet  he  was  never  what 
can  be  called  cheerful ;  despondency  remained 
the  general  character  of  his  mind,  and  he  still 
seemed  to  find  that  relief  in  moments  of  dan- 
ger and  excitement,  which  showed  that  calm 
thought  was  little  less  painful  than  heretofore. 

Three  weeks  of  almost  perfect  inactivity, 
however,  succeeded,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  unimportant  skirmish  with  the 
enemy,  we  passed  our  time  in  idleness  in  the 
camp.  In  the  meanwhile  events  were  in  pre- 
paration, which  were  destined  to  change  the 
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aspect  of  political  affairs.  A  schism  had  taken 
place  between  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Fronde  :  the  Duke  of  Nemours 
had  been  killed  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  in  a  duel ;  the  Parisians  were 
gradually  becoming  heartily  sick  of  turbulence 
and  faction,  which  they  found  only  served  —  as 
turbulence  and  faction  always  do  —  to  promote 
the  views  of  a  few  intriguing  individuals  at  the 
sacrifice  of  commerce,  mdustry,  and  the  public 
good ;  and  the  court,  negotiating  with  all 
parties,  had  by  this  time  obtained  such  a  pre- 
ponderance, that  it  seemed  likely  to  be  received 
with  open  arms  in  Paris,  if  the  army  of 
Turenne  could,  by  any  means,  be  extricated 
from  its  present  position,  and  brought  nearer  to 
the  capital. 

At  length  an  express  order  arrived  for 
Turenne  to  endeavour,  on  the  very  first  favour- 
able opportunity,  to  decamp  and  join  the  court; 
and  that  great  general — knowing  that  his  move- 
ments were  no  longer  watched  by  the  keen  eye 
of  Conde,  who  had  gone  back  in  person  to 
Paris,  in  the  belief  that  the  royal  army  could 
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not  escape  —  determined  to  attempt  his  retreat 
at   once.      On  the  morning   of  the  fourth  of 
October,  orders  were  sent  to  the  officer,  wlio 
commanded  in  the  town  of  Corbeil,    to  raise 
some  redoubts  on  the  heights  near  that  place, 
and    bridges    having    been   thrown   across    the 
river,  we  waited  till  night,  and  then  began  our 
march  in  silence.     We  hastened  on  as  fast  as 
possible  till  we  got  between,  the  Seine  and  the 
forest  of  Senard,   when,   both  our  flanks  being 
covered,   we  could  advance  in  security.     From 
this  point  we  proceeded  more  slowly,  still  look- 
ing out,  however,  for  our  enemy,  who  never 
appeared  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  might  have 
marched  in  any  direction  we  liked,  for  we  had 
arrived  at  Corbeil,  and  were  safe  in  our  new 
position    long   before    the   Duke    of    Loraine 
even  perceived  that  we  had  quitted  our  former 
camp.     A   longer   and   more   difficult   march, 
however,  was  before  us,  for  we  had  now  to  join 
the  court  at  Mantes,  and  to  cross  a  great  extent 
of  country  in  presence  of  an  infinitely  superior 
force.       Whether   the  Duke  of  Loraine   was 
deceived  in  regard  to  our  movements,  or  whe- 
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ther  he  did  not  choose  to  act  in  the  absence 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  I  cannot  tell;  but 
certain  it  is  that  we  were  suffered  to  proceed 
without  interruption,  and  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Senlis  without  having  to  fire  a  shot. 
The  presence  of  the  army  and  the  safety  of 
its  troops  were  not  the  greatest  advantages 
which  the  court  derived  from  this  extraordinary 
retreat.  The  mismanagement  of  the  Duke  of 
Loraine,  and  the  absence  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde  from  his  army,  at  a  moment  when  his 
presence  was  so  much  required,  ruined  entirely 
the  already  sinking  reputation  of  the  faction 
opposed  to  the  court.  The  Parisians,  who  had 
long  begun  to  hate  it,  now  added  contempt  to 
detestation ;  and  we  heard  at  Mantes  that 
Conde  himself  had  been  actually  hooted  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  before  he  quitted  it  to  re- 
join his  troops.  Tremendous  autumnal  rains 
had  now  succeeded:  both  provisions  and  forage 
had  by  this  time  been  exhausted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Prince's  camp ;  and,  after  one 
of  the  most  inglorious  campaigns  that  he  ever 
made,  Conde  found  himself  obliged  to  retreat 
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upon  Laon,  passing  within  a  few  miles  of  our 
forces  at  Senlis. 

All  was  now  joy  and  satisfaction  for  the  mo- 
ment; but,  as  neither  officers  nor  men  had  re- 
ceived any  pay  for  a  considerable  time,  it  became 
probable  that,  should  the  expectations  which 
they  entertained  of  receiving  their  arrears  from 
the  court  be  disappointed,  they  would  speedily 
drop  away  and  leave  the  King  without  the 
means  of  defence.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  the  court 
should  venture  to  return  to  the  capital,  but  it 
was  not  without  long  discussions  and  per- 
suasions that  Turenne  induced  the  Queen  and 
her  ministers  to  comply.  At  the  time  that  this 
was  proposed.  Monsieur  de  Villardin  and  my- 
self had  just  reached  Mantes ;  and,  for  a  day  or 
two,  all  was  uncertainty  and  confusion,  dif- 
ferent reports  spreading  through  the  town  every 
hour  —  now  that  we  were  to  set  off  directly  — 
now  that  the  Queen  had  positively  refused  to 
trust  herself  in  Paris — now  that  we  were  to 
wait  for  messengers  from  the  capital  ere  any 
plan  could  be  finally  adopted, 
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At  length,  however,  the  order  to  prepare  for 
the  journey  was  given ;  and,  shortly  after,  the 
King,  the  Queen,  the  ministers,  with  a  long 
train  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  set  out  in 
carriages  which  had  once  been  splendid  but 
were  so  no  longer,  while  guards,  officers, 
attendants,  and  courtiers  on- horseback,  made 
up  a  procession  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 

In  this  order  we  reached  St.  Germains, 
when  again  uncertainty  seized  upon  all  our 
movements ;  and  for  three  days  I  do  not  think 
any  one  had  the  slightest  idea  whether  the  next 
day  would  see  us  on  our  road  forward  to  Paris 
or  back  to  Mantes.  The  bolder  counsels  of 
Turenne,  however,  prevailed ;  and  on  the  fourth 
day  we  once  more  began  our  march,  with  the 
addition  of  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Germains  on  foot,  who  swelled  the  cortege 
without  increasing  its  splendour;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  such  was  the  poverty  of  the  court  and 
all  about  it,  such  was  the  difficulty  which  every 
nobleman  experienced  in  procuring  remittances 
from  his  estates,  however  near  or  however 
distant,  and  such  was  the  battered  and  travel- 
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soiled  equipage  of  all  the  officers  and  military 
followers,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  which 
was  the  shabbiest  in  appearance,  the  rabble  of 
carriages,  of  horsemen,  or  of  pedestrians.  We 
wound  on,  however,  towards  the  capital,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  many  who  were  obliged 
to  form  part  of  the  cavalcade,  till  we  arrived 
within  a  few  miles  of  Paris ;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  we  were  met  by  a 
party  of  cavaliers  from  the  city,  who  came  up 
at  full  gallop,  and  calling  to  the  front  horsemen 
to  stop,  approached  respectfully  to  the  side  of 
the  Queen's  carriage.  They  now  besought  her 
majesty  and  the  ministers  to  think  well  what 
they  were  doing  before  they  brought  the  young 
King  into  the  capital ;  they  represented  in 
strong  terms  the  troubled  state  of  the  city,  and 
they  assured  their  hearers  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  been  declared  by  the  Parlia- 
ment lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  was 
actually  arranging  a  plan  for  seizing  upon  the 
monarch's  person,  and  causing  a  general  revolt 
in  the  metropolis. 

Of  course  such  tidings  spread  terror  and  dis- 
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may  amongst  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
Formed  the  royal  procession;  but  upon  examin- 
ation it  was  found,  that  the  messengers  who 
bore  this  threatening  intelligence  —  several  of 
whom  were  known  —  might  be  reasonably  sus- 
pected, as  belonging  generally  to  the  party  of 
the  Fronde,  which  had  every  thing  to  appre- 
hend from  the  reception  of  the  court  in  Paris, 
Nevertheless  the  risk  was  certainly  great. 

An  instant  order  was  now  given  for  the  pro- 
cession to  halt,  and  for  all  persons,  except  the 
ministers  and  a  few  of  the  general  officers,  to 
withdraw  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  royal 
carriage.  This  was  immediately  done,  and  the 
Queen  held  a  sort  of  council  in  the  midst  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  I  heard  afterwards  that 
the  voices  of  all,  generals  and  ministers  alike, 
with  the  exception  of  Turenne  and  Monsieur 
de  Villardin,  were  given  in  favour  of  an  im- 
mediate return  to  St.  Germains.  Those  two 
officers,  however,  so  strongly  exposed  all  the 
weakness  and  folly  of  such  a  step,  that  the 
Queen  herself  and  the  young  King  both  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  proceed,  suspecting, 
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what  I  believe  really  was  the  case,  that  the 
augurs  of  evil,  by  whom  we  had  been  joined, 
had  been  sent  out  on  purpose  to  terrify  the 
court  if  possible,  and  prevent  it  from  taking  a 
step  which  would  be  ruinous  to  the  party  of 
the  Fronde. 

As  soon  as  this  was  decided,  we  once  more 
commenced  our  march,  and  ere  long  were 
within  sight  of  the  gates  of  Paris.  An  immense 
multitude  of  all  ages,  classes,  and  descriptions, 
were  at  that  very  moment  streaming  forth  from 
the  city;  and  I  could  see,  as  I  rode  along, 
more  than  one  anxious  face  protruded  from 
the  carriages,  to  examine  the  crowd  which 
we  were  now  rapidly  approaching.  I  dare 
say  that  the  memory  of  the  massacre  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  was  at  that  very  moment  strong 
in  the  minds  of  all.  We  advanced  with  ap- 
parent boldness,  however,  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  crowd.  Several  stragglers,  it  seems, 
had  found  their  way  forward,  and  had  in- 
formed the  people  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  prevent  the  King  from  entering  Paris, 
but  that  he  had  determined  to  trust  himself  in 
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the  bands  of  his  subjects.  Nevertlieless,  for 
a  moment  or  two,  as  we  came  up,  tbere  was  a 
dead  silence,  which,  I  confess,  appeared  to  me 
somewhat  ominous,  till  the  royal  carriage  was 
in  the  heart  of  a  multitude,  consisting  of  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons :  but,  at  that  instant,  a  loud  and  universal 
shout  of  "  Vive  le  Roi ! "  burst  from  every 
tongue,  and  doubt  and  apprehension  were  all 
at  an  end  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

JYever,  perhaps,  had  turbulence  and  disorder 
worked  its  own  cure  more  completely  than  in 
Paris.  The  general  ruin  which  had  overtaken 
every  sort  of  art  and  trade,  had  disgusted  all 
those  classes,  which  in  times  of  tranquillity  are 
so  potent  to  do  good,  and  in  times  of  dis- 
turbance are  so  potent  to  do  evil ;  and  they 
who  had  been  the  foremost  in  supporting  fac- 
tion, were  now  the  loudest  in  their  outcry  for 
general  submission.  Unhappily  nations  almost 
always  pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other; 
and  now  yielding  too  much  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity, where  they  had  before  conceded  too  little, 
the  parliament  again  verified  every  edict  of  the 
crown,  and  the  people  only  murmured  that  the 
parliament  pretended  to  deliberate  in  obeying 
the  will  of  the  King.  In  one  word,  the  faction 
of  the  Fronde  was  at  an  end,  and  though  a 
general  indemnity  was  granted  to  all  who  sub- 
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mitted  within  fifteen  days,  yet  the  rebel  leaders 
were  banished  from  the  capital,  and  the  Car- 
dinal de  Retz,  the  chief  mover  of  every  tumult 
and  every  intrigue,  was  arrested  in  the  anti- 
chamber  of  the  Queen,  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Vincennes. 

The  greater  part  of  these  scenes,  however, 
passed  after  I  had  quitted  Paris ;  for  two  days 
subsequent  to  the  return  of  the  court  to  the 
capital,  I  once  more  followed  Monsieur  de 
Villardin  to  the  camp.  Turenne  soon  again 
joined  the  army,  but  his  forces  were  now 
placed  upon  a  different  footing  from  that  on 
which  they  had  hitherto  stood.  New  regiments 
joined  us  each  day,  those  that  were  already 
collected  were  speedily  recruited,  and  in  taking 
the  field  to  force  the  Prince  de  Conde  to 
evacuate  France,  Turenne  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  superior,  rather  than  an  inferior 
force. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  events  that  suc- 
ceeded I  continued  to  serve  in  the  regiment  of 
Monsieur  de  Villardin,  but  nothing  of  any 
interest  occurred  in  my  private  history  till  the 
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end  of  the  campaign,  when,  after  the  capture  of 
Bar  le  Due,  Chateau  Porcien,  and  Vervins, 
Turenne  dispersed  his  army  in  winter  quarters, 
and  returned  to  Paris  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  officers. 

Monsieur  de  Villardin  now  at  once  took  up 
his  abode  in  his  hotel  in  the  capital,  which  had 
escaped  all  the  outrages  that  had  occurred, 
although  not  a  few  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
town  had  been  pillaged  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  civil  wars.  His  intention  was  to 
remain  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  Paris,  and 
then  proceed  to  Dumont,  to  which  place,  as  I 
before  said.  Mademoiselle  de  Villardin  and 
Father  Ferdinand  had  been  sent  after  the 
burning  of  the  chateau  of  Virmont.  Ere  we 
had  been  in  the  capital  three  days,  however,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Brittany,  bearing  the 
sad  tidings  that  Laura  had  been  attacked  by  a 
violent  fever,  which  left  but  little  hope  of  her 
life.  We  were  preparing  to  go  out  in  the 
evening  when  Monsieur  de  Villardin  received 
the  letter  communicating  this  bitter  intelligence, 
and  clasping  his  hands  together  with  agitation 
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he  could  not  master,  he  exclaimed,  "  She  will 
die  !  Of  course,  she  will  die  !  It  is  a  part  of 
my  punishment ! " 

I  tried  to  raise  his  hopes,  but  in  vain ;  and  as 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  force  him  into  ac- 
tivity, I  proposed  that  we  should  instantly  set 
out  for  Dumont.  He  caught  eagerly  at  the 
idea,  and  as  we  could  not  depart  without  per- 
mission, which  was  not  to  be  obtained  till  the 
next  morning,  a  servant  was  despatched  as  an 
avant-courier,  both  to  order  relays  of  horses  to 
be  ready  at  certain  hours  upon  the  road,  and 
give  notice  of  our  coming  at  the  chateau. 

As  soon  as  the  royal  leave  was  obtained  the 
next  morning,  we  mounted  our  horses  and 
began  our  journey.  No  time  was  lost  upon 
the  road,  and  in  a  very  short  space,  considering 
the  distance,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  so  many  painful  events.  It 
was  lucky,  perhaps,  that  Monsieur  de  Villardin 
had  other  matter  of  deep  interest  to  occupy  his 
mind,  and  call  it  from  all  the  associations  with 
which  the  place  was  connected;  yet,  though 
eagerness  to  hear  whether  his  child  was  yet  in 
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life  was  certainly  predominant,  I  could  see 
plainly  that  his  whole  frame  was  shaken,  and 
his  very  soul  moved  as  we  rode  through  the 
park  to  the  chateau. 

The  sound  of  our  horses'  feet  had  brought 
Father  Ferdinand  to  the  terrace;  and  there 
was  a  bland  smile  upon  his  lip,  which  told  us 
at  once  that  he  had  good  tidings  in  store  for 
our  welcome. 

"  She  is  better,  my  brother ;  she  is  better," 
he  said,  taking  Monsieur  de  Villardin's  hand 
as  he  dismounted.  "  I  trust  that  all  danger  is 
over." 

"  Thank  God  ! "  cried  the  Duke,  and  with- 
out staying  to  ask  more,  he  strode  on  towards 
his  daughter's  apartments.  I  looked  after  him 
with  no  small  feelings  of  interest,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  would  fain  have  accompanied  him 
to  see  the  dear  little  girl  who  had  twined  her- 
self round  my  heart  by  so  many  strange  ties. 
As  I  gazed,  however,  towards  the  great  stair- 
case, down  which  from  a  high  window  the  sun 
was  shining  so  strongly  as  almost  to  dazzle  my 
eyes,  I  suddenly  thought  I  saw  a  beautiful  boy 
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of  four  or  five  years  of  age  cross  the  end  of 
the  staircase  and  disappear  in  the  passages 
beyond. ' 

Father  Ferdinand  was  standing  beside  me, 
asking  me  a  number  of  kindly  questions  con- 
cerning myself  and  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  and 
I  turned  to  him  with  some  surprise  as  the  boy 
passed  across;  but  he  seemed  to  have  seen 
nothing;  and,  doubting  my  senses,  I  answered 
his  questions  without  taking  any  farther  notice, 
quite  sure  that  if  such  a  being  as  I  fancied  I 
had  beheld  was  in  the  chateau,  I  should  soon 
see  him  again.  I  had  many  a  question  to  ask 
in  return ;  and  he  repaid  the  account  I  gave  of 
all  my  adventures,  by  a  fuller  detail  of  what 
had  occurred  at  Virmont  than  I  had  yet  re- 
ceived, and  by  a  sketch  of  the  quiet  life  he  had 
been  passing  at  Dumont  with  his  young  charge, 
of  whom  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  most  un- 
mingled  affection  and  tenderness. 

In  about  an  hour  the  good  priest  was  called 
to  Monsieur  de  Villardin;  and,  although  I 
was  somewhat  fatigued,  I  proceeded  to  visit 
all  my  old  haunts  about  the  house,  with  feel- 
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ings  which,  I  suppose,  every  one  must  have  ex- 
perienced on  returning,  after  a  long  absence, 
to  scenes  in  which  events  of  deep  and  lasting 
interest  had  taken  place.  Every  thing,  how- 
ever, was  exactly  as  I  had  left  it ;  the  very 
furniture  seemed  standing  in  the  same  places ; 
and,  as  I  went  from  room  to  room,  nothing 
would  have  told  me  that  I  had  been  absent 
more  than  five  days,  instead  of  five  years,  from 
Dumont,  except  the  many  changes  in  my  own 
bosom,  which  formed  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  unaltered  situation  of  every  thing  around 
me. 

As  almost  all  the  old  servants  had  accom- 
panied us  to  Virmont,  it  was  not  so  long  since 
I  had  seen  them ;  but  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
even  the  time  I  had  been  absent  had  only 
served  to  make  them  welcome  my  return  with 
the  greater  pleasure,  and,  from  the  kind  and 
yet  respectful  manner  in  which  they  crowded 
round  me,  and  enquired  after  my  health  and 
happiness,  I  could  almost  have  fancied  myself 
the  young  heir  returning  to  his  father's  house, 
after  some  long  and  perilous  expedition.     My 
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old  friend,  Jerome,  seemed  particularly  de- 
lighted, and  related,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  how 
all  the  household  had  been  affected  when  they 
heard  that  I  had  been  killed  on  the  terrace  at 
Virmont. 

In  reply  to  my  questions  concerning  his 
nephew,  he  informed  me,  with  joy  and  pride, 
that  good  Jacques  Marlot  had  fully  justified 
me  in  saving  him  from  the  gallows,  and  had 
made  a  happy  transition  from  the  state  of  an 
indifferent  printer  to  that  of  a  steady,  wealthy, 
respectable  farmer.  He  would  be  delighted 
to  see  me,  he  added,  and  to  show  me  all  the 
thriving  children  with  which  the  good-tempered 
Brunette  he  had  taken  to  his  bosom  had 
blessed  his  fire-side  since  last  I  saw  him. 
Promising  to  go  down  and  pay  him  a  visit  the 
next  day,  I  left  the  good  old  man,  and  returned 
to  the  library,  intending  to  wait  there  for 
Monsieur  de  Villardin.  I  found  him  there, 
however,  already;  and,  as  he  was  in  con- 
versation with  Father  Ferdinand,  I  was  imme- 
diately about  to  withdraw,  when  he  beckoned 
me  into  the  room,  saying  with  a  smile,   "  A 
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fair  lady  has  been  asking  for  you,  De  Juvigny, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  till  you  pay  her  a  visit. 
Your  playfellow  has  not  forgotten  you,  I  can 
assure  you." 

I  expressed,  of  course,  how  delighted  I 
should  be  to  see  her ;  and  the  Duke  immediately 
led  me  up  to  Laura's  apartments,  where  I 
found  her  stretched  upon  a  sofa,  a  good  deal 
changed,  it  is  true,  and  pale  and  languid  from 
the  illness  she  had  lately  undergone.  She  was 
still,  however,  a  lively  sweet  girl  of  little  more 
than  twelve  years  old,  and,  with  the  same 
affectionate  familiarity  in  w^hich  we  had  always 
lived,  she  put  her  arms  round  me  whenever  I 
approached,  and  kissed  my  cheek  as  I  bent 
over  her. 

Monsieur  de  Villardin  smiled.  "  You  see, 
Laura,"  he  said,  "  as  I  told  you,  he  has  grown 
a  great  man  since  you  saw  him,  and  you  must 
now  call  him  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Juvigny." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  she,  half  angrily  ;  «  he 
shall  never  be  any  thing  but  John  Hall  v/ith 
me — the  same  John  Hall  who  saved  my  life, 
and  who  saved  your  life,  Papa." 
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"  He  has  saved  it  again,  my  dear  child," 
replied  Monsieur  de  Villardin,  "  and  conferred 
many  another  benefit  on  me  besides." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  cried  she,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  me,  "  and  pray  always  do  be 
near  Papa,  and  take  care  of  him ;  for  you  know 
I  have  no  one  else  to  love  in  the  world  but 
him,  and  you,  and  good  Father  Ferdinand, 
now  that  Mamma  is  dead." 

Monsieur  de  Villardin  burst  into  tears,  and 
quitted  the  apartment,  while  our  good  friend 
Lise,  who  had  now  become  Mademoiselle  de 
Villardin's  chief  attendant,  chid  her  for  men- 
tioning her  mother  to  Monsieur  de  Villardin, 
saying,  "  You  know.  Mademoiselle  Laure,  he 
is  so  grieved  for  her  that  it  is  painful  for  him 
even  to  hear  her  named." 

"  So  am  I  grieved  for  her,"  replied  Laura ; 
"  yet  I  always  love  to  think  of  her,  and  hope 
that  I  shall  never  forget  her." 

After  speaking  a  few  words  of  greeting  to 
Lise,  and  a  few  more  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Villardin,  seeing  that  she  was  far  too  weak  to 
bear  much  conversation,   I  left  her,  and,  re- 
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tiring  to  my  own  apartments,  lay  down  to 
rest. 

"  The  next  morning  early  I  set  out  to  visit 
good  Jacques  Marlot,  taking  the  intendant's 
house  by  the  way,  as  I  had  full  three  years' 
arrears  of  rents  to  receive  from  him,  and  it  had 
become  necessary  for  me  to  put  my  own  little 
establishment  upon'rather  a  better  footing  than 
it  had  been  during  the  war.  One  of  the 
soldiers  of  Monsieur  de  Villardin's  regiment 
had  served  me  for  both  groom  and  valet-de- 
chambre;  and,  as  I  now  looked  upon  myself  as 
a  very  wealthy  and  prosperous  personage,  I 
had  resolved  that  my  horses  at  least  should 
have  the  advantage  of  a  personal  attendant, 
though  I  required  one  but  little  myself. 

I  found  the  intendant  quite  ready  to  settle 
accounts  with  me,  though,  in  his  cool  shrewd 
manner,  he  cited  a  good  many  deductions, 
which  were  to  be  made  from  the  gross  sum 
that  I  had  to  receive.  Some  of  which  I  suffered 
to  pass,  but  some  of  which  I  contested  success- 
fully, and,  by  so  doing,  raised  myself,  I  am 
convinced,  several  steps  higher  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  intendant,    who  thought   the    acme   of 
human   judgment    and    discretion  consisted  in 
the    nice    calculation    of    livres,    parisis    and 
tournois.     From  his  dwelling  I  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  my  own  house  of  Juvigny,  which 
I  found  so  much  improved  under  the  care  and 
taste  of  good  Jacques  Marlot,  that  I  could  not 
help  blessing  my  stars  for  having  sent  me  such 
a   tenant,    although  he    paid    no  rent  for  the 
dwelling.     I  soon  after   found,  however,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  farm  of  the  good  Ursulines, 
which  he  continued  to  manage  with  great  care, 
he  rented  from  his  wife's  uncle,  the  intendant, 
my  farm  of  Juvigny  also,  which  was  prospering 
in   a   remarkable   degree;    and,    in    fact,     the 
affairs  of  good  Jacques  Marlot  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  turn  at  the  gallows'  foot,  and  to  have 
gone  on  in  constant  success  ever  since. 

The  servant  who  had  been  sent  on  to 
Dumont  before  Monsieur  de  Villardin  and  my- 
self, had,  amongst  other  pieces  of  news,  com- 
municated to  the  whole  household  my  new 
dignity  as  Baron  de  Juvigny,  and,  as  soon  as 
Jacques  Marlot  beheld  me,  he  made  me  a  lowly 
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reverence,  in  compliment  to  my  new  dignity, 
though  with  the  solemnity  which  pervaded  his 
salutation  there  was  mixed  a  certain  touch  of 
droll  humour,  which  showed  that  he  had  not 
quite  forgot  the  John  Marston  Hall  whom  he 
had  formerly  known.  Laughing  at  the  Mon- 
seigneur  with  which  he  addressed  me,  I  told 
him  to  wait  a  few  years,  and,  if  my  fortunes 
went  on  as  prosperously  as  they  had  begun,  he 
should  have  cause  to  give  me  that  epithet. 
After  the  first  salutations  he  led  me  into  his 
dwelling,  and  I  found  Madame  Marlot  settled 
down  completely  into  a  pretty  bustling  farmer's 
wife,  skilled  in  poultry  and  butter,  and  all  the 
particulars  appertaining  to  her  calling,  while 
three  rosy  children,  in  gradual  ascent  from  the 
infant  in  arms  to  the  red-cheeked  riotous  boy, 
afforded  sufficient  employment  to  all  her 
leisure  time. 

This  seemed  the  extent  of  her  family ;  but 
before  I  had  been  ten  minutes  in  the  house,  I 
beard  a  step  running  across  the  room  above, 
and,  the  moment  after,  the  same  beautiful  boy, 
of  whom  I  had  caught  a  momentary  glance  at 
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the  chateau,  burst  into  the  room,  and  stood 
gazing  at  me  with  some  surprise. 

"  What !  another  !  Mon  cher  philosophe,"  I 
cried,  "  what !  four  since  I  left  you  !  " 

"  No  no,"  replied  Jacques  Marlot,  laughing, 
"  that  is  no  son  of  mine,  though  he  could  not 
be  a  better  boy  if  he  were.  He  is  the  child  of 
a  poor  gentleman  who  was  killed  in  the  late 
wars,  and  whom  we  have  to  take  care  of." 

There  was  something  in  the  poor  boy's  fate 
so  similar  to  my  own,  that,  though  Jacques 
Marlot  did  not  enter  into  further  details  at  that 
time  I  could  not  but  feel  interested  in  him ;  and, 
perhaps  —  for  there  are,  I  believe,  few  people 
on  whom  personal  appearance  has  no  effect  —  I 
might  be  somewhat  influenced  too  by  his  fine 
countenance  and  noble  mien,  which  was  extra- 
ordinary in  a  child  of  his  age.  Calling  him  to 
me,  I  set  him  on  my  knee,  and  was  soon  high 
in  his  good  graces.  He  admired  the  tassels  of 
my  cloak,  played  with  the  hilt  of  my  sword, 
and  was  speedily  in  a  full  career  of  questions, 
which,  with  childish  rapidity,  he  scarcely  waited 
to  hear  answered.     I   found   afterwards  from 
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Jacques  Marlot  that  both  his  father  and  mother 
were  dead,  and  that  he  had  none  but  some  very 
distant  relations  living  in  one  of  the  far 
provinces  of  France.  Every  thing  I  saw  and 
every  thing  I  heard  of  him  increased  the 
interest  I  felt,  more  and  more ;  and  at  length, 
remarking  that  he  had  acquired  a  strong  Bre- 
ton accent,  I  asked  the  ci-devant  printer  how  he, 
who  knew  better,  could  suffer  the  child  to  speak 
such  a  patois,  adding,  "  You  had  better  give 
him  to  me,  and  let  me  make  him  my  page." 

"Are  you  serious?"  demanded  Jacques  Mar- 
lot:  "  if  you  are,  I  dare  say  the  matter  might 
easily  be  managed ;  but,  of  course,  I  must  have 
the  consent  of  his  friends." 

Although  I  had  no  idea,  at  the  time  that  T  did 
make  the  proposal,  that  there  was  any  chance 
of  its  being  accepted,  and  although  the  boy  was 
in  reality  too  young  to  be  of  any  service  to  me 
as  a  page,  yet,  the  having  once  said  it,  together, 
perhaps,  with  a  slight  touch  of  romance  in  my 
own  disposition,  and  a  real  interest  in  the  poor 
boy's  situation,  made  me  adhere  to  my  offer ; 
and,  after  saying  that  I  was  serious,  I  asked 
p  2 
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who  the  boy's  friends  were,  and  what  was  their 
real  station  in  life. 

"  Oh  !  as  to  his  rank,"  replied  Jacques 
Marlot,  "  he  is  of  as  noble  blood  as  any  in 
the  land,  though  poor  enough,  I  believe :  but, 
however,  as  it  was  Father  Ferdinand,  the  good 
confessor  at  the  chateau,  who  put  him  under 
my  care,  I  must  of  course  speak  with  him 
before  I  can  consent  to  any  thing." 

Whenever  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Father 
Ferdinand,  it  struck  me  that  there  was  a  like- 
ness between  the  boy  and  the  priest,  which 
might  have  made  me  suspect  some  nearer  re- 
lationship between  them  than  a  vow  of  celibacy 
would  well  have  admitted,  had  not  the  character 
of  Father  Ferdinand  been  of  that  pure  and 
simple  cast,  severe  upon  himself,  yet  lenient  to 
others,  which  set  all  suspicion  at  defiance. 

"  I  will  speak  with  the  good  father  myself," 
I  said  :  "  what  is  your  name,  my  boy?" 

"  Clement  de  la  Marke,"  he  repHed. 

"And  will  you  go  and  be  my  page?"  I 
asked. 

"  Yes,  that  I  will,"  he  answered,  "  if  you 
will  let  me  come  and  see  maitre  Jacques,  and 
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the  ladies  of  St.  Ursula,  whom  he  takes  me  to 
visit." 

"  Ay,  and  who  kiss  you  and  give  you  sweet- 
meats too,  Clement,"  added  the  good  farmer. 
"  You  see  he  knows  how  to  make  conditions 
already,  Monsieur  le  Baron." 

"  He  is  very  right,"  replied  I,  rising  to  de- 
part :  "  but,  however,  I  will  speak  with  Father 
Ferdinand,  and  if  he  consent,  he  shall  come  up 
and  be  my  page  at  the  chateau." 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  be  so  glad  of  that,"  cried  the 
boy ;  "  for  then  I  shall  see  Mademoiselle  Laure 
every  day,  and  they  told  me  yesterday  that  I 
should  not  see  her  again  for  a  long  time." 

I  took  upon  me  to  promise  that,  in  this  desire 
at  least,  he  should  be  gratified,  and,  mounting 
my  horse,  after  some  further  conversation  witli 
maitre  Jacques,  I  rode  back  fully  resolved  to 
speak  with  Father  Ferdinand  upon  the  subject 
of  the  boy;  and,  if  he  consented  on  his  part, 
and  Monsieur  de  Villardin  had  no  objection,  to 
take  little  Clement,  and  breed  him  up  for  a 
soldier,  as  I  had  been  bred  up  myself.  However, 
as  I  rode  on,  my  romance  cooled  a  little.  I 
recollected  that  I  had  seen  the  child  but  twice, 
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and  that  the  good  father  might  well  accuse 
me  of  boyish  romance,  and  treat  my  request 
as  the  offspring  of  a  mere  idle  whim ;  and, 
feeling  somewhat  ashamed  to  speak  to  him 
upon  the  subject,  I  let  the  day  pass  without 
doing  so.  The  next  morning,  accusing  myself 
of  irresolution,  I  descended  early,  intending  to 
make  the  proposal.  On  going  to  the  confes- 
sor's apartments,  however,  I  found  that  he  was 
out,  and  when  he  returned,  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, he  came  himself  to  seek  me.  He  then 
told  me  that,  on  going  down  to  the  convent,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  he  had  met  Jacques 
Marlot,  who  had  informed  him  of  my  offer. 

"  I  will  take  two  days,  my  son,"  he  said,  "  to 
consider  of  what  you  propose ;  but  you  must 
fully  understand  the  boy's  situation  before  you 
take  upon  yourself  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
heavy  responsibility.  You  must  remember 
that  his  family  is  noble,  and  I  must  also  tell 
you,  that,  though  he  does  not  possess  at  present 
above  three  thousand  livres  a  year,  to  pay  all 
his  expenses,  yet  on  the  death  of  some  distant 
relations  there  is  a  probability  of  his  succeeding 
to  a  very  large  estate.     His  education,  there- 
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fore,  must  fit  him  for  a  change  of  station,  while  it 
may  be  as  well  not  to  let  him  know  that  such 
an  event  is  even  possible." 

"  In  regard  to  his  education,  my  good 
Father,"  I  replied,  "all  I  can  give  him,  I  am 
afraid,  will  be  a  military  one ;  but,  as  I  trust 
that  you  and  I  will  never  again  be  separated 
so  long  as  we  have  lately  been,  you  must  take 
upon  you  to  supply  all  that  which  I  am  incom- 
petent to  afford." 

"  Willingly,  willingly,"  replied  Father  Fer- 
dinand ;  "  and  I  think,  upon  those  conditions, 
there  can  be  no  other  difficulty ;  yet,  still,  I 
should  like  to  consider  of  the  matter  for  at 
least  two  days ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  you  can 
ask  Monsieur  de  Villardin's  approbation  of 
these  arrangements." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  he  will  consent,"  replied 
I,  "  if  you,  on  your  part,  have  power  to  consent 
for  young  Clement  de  la  Marke,  which  I  sup- 
pose you  have,"  I  added  with  a  smile,  "for  he 
is  so  like  you,  that  there  must  be  some 
relationship." 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  replied  Father 
Ferdinand,  "  but  there  certainly  is  a  likeness 
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strong  enough  to  be  visible  to  my  own  eyes ; 
and  yet  he  has  nearer  relations  than  myself 
livhig,  to  whom  his  resemblance  is  not  so  great." 
Two  days  after  this  conversation,  I  informed 
Father  Ferdinand  that  Monsieur  de  Villardin 
had  consented  to  my  making  any  arrangement 
of  the  kind  that  I  liked.  He,  on  his  part, 
signified  his  full  approbation,  and,  on  the 
subsequent  evening,  little  Clement  de  la  Marke 
was  removed  to  the  chateau.  So  engaging  were 
liis  manners,  and  so  amiable  his  disposition, 
that  though  Monsieur  de  Villardin  smiled  at 
the  diminutive  size  of  my  page,  I  myself  re- 
mained very  v.ell  satisfied  with  the  transaction; 
and,  fortunately,  soon  after,  I  procured  a  burly 
Breton  as  a  groom,  who  made  up  in  size  for  all 
that  litde  Clement  wanted. 
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